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A new reference book 


FIRST 


THE OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 





Compiled by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit and the Clarendon Press Cartographic 
Department 


World maps show by accurately plotted symbols 
the distribution of some 120 major commodities. 
The index covers the world, country by country, 
giving the essential information about each. 
Maps and index are complementary and _inter- 
locking. Diagrams, map fotes and explanatory 
text help to make this Atlas an indispensable 
possession. 


Geographers, economists and students will need this 
new work of reference. For all engaged in inter- 
national trade, industry and agriculture it will 
provide basic information about world economics. 





112 pages of coloured maps 156 pages of index 
30s. net 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


An extra strong casing ...a wide, flat tread 
with skid-resisting teeth and knife cuts . . 
deep tread pattern . .. a rubber liner to 


resist casing damage—the essential features 


longest life. The Dunlop Fort is unequalled 
in performance and dependability and is 


worth far more than the little extra it costs. now available in England : 


in limited quantities 
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DUNLOP FORT 


You owe yourself the pleasure of © 


Garvey FINO 


SAN PATRICIO 


“5 (e IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON. E.C-4 


in a tyre built for greatest mileage and | 
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so many projects 
depend on 


The Plessey Company Limited 
ilford - Essex 
electronics + radio and television + mechanics 


hydraulics + aircraft equipment 


Aircraft Equipment 

Booster Pumps 

Capacitors « Ceramics 

Dust Cores 

Electrical Actuators 

F.H.P. Motors - Fuel Pumps 

Gas Turbine Accessories 
Hydraulic Pumps 

LF. Transformers 

Jigs, Fixtures & Gauges 
Kilowatt-hour Meters 
Loudspeakers 

Mobile V.H.F. Equipment 
Nyquist Diagram Plotters 
Output Transformers 

Plugs & Sockets - Press Tool Sets 
Quality Reproducers 

Radio Equipment & Components 
Switches and Contactors 
Television Equipment & Components 
U.H.F. Radio Equipment 

Volume Controls 

Wiring Systems 

M-band Test-gear 

Yokes for Television 

Zonal Communications Equipment 


So diverse are the interests of Plessey in 
the Aircraft, Radio, Television, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering industries, 
that it is difficult to instance any large 
project in these fields which does not at 
some vital stage depend upon the Company. 
The service offered to top managements 
in industry or Government service is 
unique. Expressed briefly, it is the 
development of an idea through to 
prototype stage and on to production— 
cheaply, efficiently and in time to meet 
a market. 

If you have a new product in rough 
outline that is ripe for specialist 
development you cannot do better than 


talk it over with Plessey. 
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Here’s where you 
pin down shipping savings 





To or from any point in the Mid-Continent U. S., shipping costs can be cut by specifying via New Orleans. 
Inland freight rates are from 66¢ to $5 a ton lower—and just look at the many other savings: 


Direct Savings in Money— 
@ Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a ‘free port.” 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 


e Ample marginal -wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delay*=3 “traffic jams.” 


@ Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 

e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent—‘Bank where you buy.” 

e International House and International Trade 


Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 


@ World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


Which savings are most important to you? 
Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U. 8. A. 


New York Office, 17 Battery Place 

Washington Olfice, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 

Chicago Office, 171 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E-21 


Ship via —— ~—sialee 





PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


port of all important savings 
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One of the many ways in which 
Roneo help to smooth away 
wasted time in Offices is 
by devising recording methods 
which produce more accurate 
information more rapidly. The 
new Stripdex equipment 
for Visible Strip Indexing, 
for instance, can display up to 
56,000 references in a single Unit 
and any one of them can be seen 
at aglance. All this occupies 
the minimum of space. 
Whether you are a small or a large 
business, starting from scratch 
or reorganising, call in Roneo, 


beach 


in Britain} 


asad. ~ 





Just one important hyphenated word—but you'll 
see it on air cushions, air beds, playballs and 
beach toys—LI-Lo. 

For camping, motoring and the seaside, all the 
world knows (and buys) LI-Lo inflatable rubber 
products made by P. B. Cow & Company Ltd. 

The advertising for LI-LO is designed and 
written by Everetts. 


EVERETTS 


A good Agency by all accounts 


EVERETTS ADVERTISING LTD 
IO HERTFORD STREET LONDON WI 
GROSVENOR 3477 
CITY OFFICE: FOSTER TURNER & EVERETTS LTD 
II OLD JEWRY EC2 










FILING AND RECORDS DUPLICATORS 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 





Write to Roneo Lid., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Telephone : Holborn 7628 
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in posting related records simultaneously 
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Burroughs Typewriter 
Accounting Machine 





18 work-saving features make the ceonipact 


Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machine 
faster in action. Debit and Credit balance s are 
printed and designated automatically. Av ounts 


HERE’S no limit to the work the Burroughs Typewriter Accounting ©” be subtracted from any register or the 
Machine will do for you. It posts any of your records or any soar — ee 
bination of them complete in one operation, 7 

It posts related records simultaneously . . . does all the adding, sub- 
tracting and typing . . . punctuates, dates and tabulates automatically. 

The front feed carriage makes the insertion of forms simpler and faster. 
The typing-computing keyboard cuts manual effort to the very minimum. 

Let Burroughs show you how much it can save your business to have 
all records posted on this one Typewriter Accounting Machine. Call 
Burroughs now! 

Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 








Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service Offices in principal cities. Neos Seem : s 
@ STORES RECORDS — 

FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING @ ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE me 
4 @ ACCOUNTS PAYABLE Gold C, 

CALL IN “—B urroughs ; @ GENERAL LEDGER eetand 

@ PAYROLL Recruit 
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MECHAMSED MUSCLE in Factory and Warehouse 


Air space is free | Make the fullest use of it—econ- 
omically, with a Lansing Bagnall Fork Truck which 
manoeuvres easily in narrow aisles and stacks to a 
height of 10’ 10”. But that is only one of the many 
advantages. Wasteful man-handling can account for 
anything up to 50% of your costs. Let us show you the 
complete and really efficient solution which increases 
throughput and reduces non-productive man hours. 


















‘Air housing’ 
solves 
warehousing 
problems 


Whatever your product, however 

specialised you consider your activities, 

our range of materials handling 

vehicles will take the quickest way 

to economical lifting, shifting, 
stacking, storing. 


f Lansing 
ELE See us at 





FIXED MAST FORK TRUCK. 
Only the carriage tilts, Constant 


stability of load ‘at’ all ‘times. fj P 
Overload indicator. Battery 
operated. Built-in chatger, 
Models with Idad capacity 


to 1 ton. 


STAND 55 
aT: Production Exhibition 
Olympia, July 7-14 


LANSING BAGNALL LTD. BASINGSTOKE, HANTS. Tel: Basingstoke 1610 
| Makers of the widest range of Materials Handling vehicles in the country. 
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we Cor oner and 
Trade ( missioner 
lor the ( Coast in 
the Unit Kingdom, 
where Commercial and 
general formation 
may be obtained. N ow oc cUP IE S On virtually every British car— 
The premises at 
Melbourn House 1 3 BELGRAVE SQ @ 
Aldwych, W.c.2 have : DOO VISO | 
x a . ~ 1 components and accessories 
Gold Coast G 3 W. 
z ~ ona * P BUMPERS & OVER-RIDERS . STEERING WHEELS - ® CHECKS 
= and this sectionig Telephone: SLO 0414- HORN GRILLES & RADIATOR BADGES + WINDOW WINDERS - SUN VISORS 
— DOOR & BOOT LOCKS + ASH TRAYS - BOOT LAMPS 
m role BOOT & BONNET HANDLES - DOOR & GRAB HANDLES 
, tud- LMOT BREEDEN 
0 
me wi LIMITED . BI . . . 
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Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2, Tel: Temple Bar 4455 e “ TEEPOL” is @ Registered Trad Mark 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 
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High standards of cleanliness are as important to small 
organisations as to big ones. Important everywhere—and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and canteens. TEEPOL, the 
master detergent developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency and economy. It is 
undoubtedly the most practical of all cleaning aids for use 
in commercial and industrial premises, and in all municipal, 
institutional and public buildings. 


TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public health 


Wash and brush up... 
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Time Limit 


for France 


the prospects of the Geneva conference brighter than they were 

last week. It is most unusual for a conference between the 
free world and the Communists even to look like producing profitable 
negotiation. The Chinese Foreign Minister appears to have lowered 
his price for peace by admitting that Laos and Cambodia are entitled 
to treatment different from that planned for Communist-infiltrated 
Vietnam, and the new French Prime Minister has raised his bid for 
peace by saying that he will get a settlement in Indo-China by July 
2oth or resign. This is something gained, at any rate for the moment, 
even if a full truce and a political settlement are still beyond the 
horizon ; but the price to be paid will shock many when they realise 
what it may be. 

It is foolish and cowardly to evade two facts that hopefulness may 
want to hide in the weeks ahead. The first is that Communist terms 
for a political settlement with France in Indo-China—as distinct from 
the military terms for a truce—are not yet known. They may, as Mr 
Eden knows, be no less stiff for the amenable Mendés-France than for 
the buoyant Bidault. Public opinion, in France and outside, must 
be prepared for the possible loss of Vietnam right down to the Gulf of 
Siam—not perhaps immediately but in a matter of months. The 
second fact to be faced is that the Chinese concessions over Laos and 
Cambodia, incomplete though they were, came only when Mr Eden 
was on the point of ordering his aircraft. The Prime Minister, it is 
true, has denied that the Chinese acted under pressure of the 
announcement that he and Mr Eden were going to Washington ; but 
the moral remains unadulterated. Negotiation with Communists will 
be futile unless there is readiness to be tough and take risks. They 
interpret as weakness attempts to “ improve the atmosphere.” 

The fact that the British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary will 
be talking this weekend with President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles 
should, therefore, have a salutary effect in Geneva. For it is unlikely 
—though, alas, not impossible—that the meeting will leave Anglo- 
American relations as it finds them, or worse. What must be hoped 
is that it will prove to the world the inexhaustible powers of recovery 
of the alliance and show once again that it is never stronger than after 
a period of fever and relapse. Mr Dulles has had his lonely fling—at 
times ft has been a sword dance—and Mr Eden has had his quadrille 
with the Communists and Mr Nehru. Each statesman should now 
find it easier to pick up the other’s step. 

Their reconciliation and agreement cannot, of course, stop at Asian 
matters, pressing though they are. The whole Atlantic alliance is in 
a sorry state as a result of its failure to prevent France from being 
squeezed into appeasement by Chinese pressure in Asia and by Soviet 
pressure in Europe. It is especially at Europe that they must look, 
at the base on which all policy—political, economic and military—must 
hinge. And there they will see the danger, more imminent than is 


B ETWEEN them M. Mendés-France and Chou En-lai have made 
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generally realised, of Western Germany in its turn 
being squeezed by Soviet pressure and the clamour of 
Dr Adenauer’s opponents out of its western alignment 
into a dangerous and emotional isolationism. For the 
question that can no longer be evaded, certainly no 
longer than the end of this year, is how the Federal 
Republic is to be given the limited sovereignty it has 
been promised. The question that should worry 
Europeans and Americans is not whether Germany 
should rearm, but how it is to become an equal and 
independent European power in association with the 
Atlantic community. 

For the mood that is now growing up in Germany the 
French bear the greatest share of blame. First their 
statesmen committed them too far to the rearmament 
of Germany in the EDC, as President Wilson com- 
mitted the Americans too far in 1919 ; then they have 
refused so far to ratify the EDC arrangements on which 
the whole security of Europe had been based, as the 
United States Senate refused to do thirty-five years 
ago. Dr Adenauer faces in Germany in the next few 
months the same crisis of confidence, the same demand 
for alternative nationalist policies as Clemenceau faced 
in France after Wilson’s failure to underwrite its 
security. The analogy between the two events may be 
inexact but their scale and consequences are compar- 


able. 
* 


Many French politicians, unfortunately, have 
regarded the EDC problem as a family affair ; many of 
them seem quite unaware of the wider consequences for 
the free world if they reject or try to water down the 
existing treaty. It is this second solution that -M. 
Mendés-France naw favours, with his suggestion that 
some compromise should be sought between those who 
want EDC, those who reject it utterly, those who accept 
German rearmament in some form, and those who dis- 
trust German rearmament but support a European 
integration. But a watered-down EDC really offers no 
hope to anyone ; it would take more time to prepare 
than the Germans are prepared to concede, it would 
take more trouble in fresh negotiation than other 
interested Governments are prepared to consider, and 
it would be exposed at every stage to the blandishments 
and threats of Mr Molotov, whose main object in life is 
to kill Western Europe’s alliance with America and to 
“neutralise” Germany. What is more, confidence in 
French sincerity has been so shaken by previous delays 
and broken promises that many would regard the offer 
of a modified treaty as no more than a fresh stratagem 
for gaining time and delaying a decision. 

President Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill 
would, therefore, be well advised to consider whether 
M. Mendés-France’s stratagem of a time-limit, used so 
effectively against the Assembly in the case of Indo- 
China, should not be used against it in the case of 
EDC. It would be salutary—it might be even useful 


to the new French government—if they put the follow- 
ing alternatives to Paris. 


Either, they might say, you 
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decide by July 31 in favour of the EDC—and you are 
free to decide against it—or we draw up together ith 
your government a detailed plan for bringing We. erp 
Germany into Nato, with whatever special restr. ints 
can be negotiated with Dr Adenauer and Nato mei bers. 


If you then reject this plan and the conditions —\}\ ; js 
to say, if you exercise your right of veto in Nato —we 
will consider ways of bringing Germany into the 


western defence organisation by a series of bi!s:eral 
treaties with all interested governments. In an 
whichever course you choose, we shall formally prop 
the granting of sovereignty to Federal Germany b</ore 
a certain date. If you accept EDC, then the Bonn (on- 
ventions and the restraints freely accepted by the Ger- 


mans come into force ; if you do not, it will be necessary 
sooner or later to give them sovereignty with only such 
strings of mutual obligation as we, the Americans and 
British and other interested governments, can :xree 
with them. We would not prefer this solution, which 
offers serious risks; but it would be better than a 
vacuum that would suck the Germans out o/ the 


Western camp. 


* 


This sounds a brutal, unfriendly method ; it would 
be bitterly opposed, perhaps, by a majority of the French 
Assembly. But it would force the deputies to face what 
are, in fact, the possible alternatives ; and no govern- 
ment has yet had the courage to do this, either in parlia- 
ment or in the country. The Assembly should be asked, 
not only by the Americans and the British, but also by 
all those who would have taken part in the EDC, for 
straight answers within a given time to straight ques- 
tions. M. Mendés-France will clearly not ask for these 
answers, for he won decisive votes last week by not 
asking them ; and it is not possible to foresee any French 
government that would ask them. 

. Whatever is decided and discussed in Washington, 
whether the nettle of EDC is seized or handed to 4 
working party, this much is certain. Before many weeks 
have passed, the discussion for and against the rearma- 
ment of Germany will be found to be off the point. 
The issue will be—it is, indeed, already—how W cstcrn 
Germany is to become virtually a sovereign statc. Ii 
it is to join Nato it will have to be given its sovereignty 
first. If it is to sign bilateral treaties of defence, It 
will have to receive its sovereignty first. And § the 
EDC is ratified it will receive its sovereignty—w ‘1 all 
the agreed limitations—simultaneously. It is no use 
blaming the Germans for this development ; it has deen 
inevitable ever since the Federal Republic was crated. 
And the fact that nationalists, extremists and «ther 
unpleasant people are demanding it is neither her: nor 
there. French sovereignty and independence are being 
defended also by extremists, ranging from Communists 
to Gaullists. In both countries the demand is a political 
fact. The problem is how to come to terms with it 
reasonably and without dangerous delay. 
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E the war, nothing less than a revolution has 
urred in the British Commonwealth. Its outward 


IN‘ 
w. 
sign is the achievement of self-government, or near 
jf-covernment, by territory after territory formerly 
But not all the internal 
conseyuences have been so obvious as the broad 


self-g 
administered from London. 


political achievement. In particular, the after-effects on 
administration and on the men who do the administering 
have not received the attention they deserve. 

Both sets of after-effects are of crucial interest to 
Britain. The men in question are among its most loyal, 
self-sacrificing citizens, enduring constant separation 
from their families, service in bad climates far from 
home and all the financial difficulties of maintaining 
two homes and the inevitable expense of boarding 


school education for their children. No men are more 


deserving of careful and considerate treatment from 
their own country as well as from the countries they 
have served. Britain’s interest in the maintenance of 


administration is no less urgent. Indonesia 
provides a melancholy example of the consequences 

ic and enterprise if the administrative framework 
of even a wealthy territory collapses in the aftermath of 
independence. 

Clearly, much more care would have been given 
hitherto to the continuing problems of responsible 
government if Britain had been able to set the pace 
in granting it. As it was the grant of independence 
often could not wait upon the provision of proof that an 
effective administration would be ensured. Policy has 
thus been framed largely in political terms, and what 
happened to the administrators has been left to later 
agreement, with results that have sometimes left the 
retired colonial servants with justifiable feelings of 
grievance, and even bitterness, and active servants with 
foreboding. The advance to self-government in Africa, 
the West Indies and, indeed, Malaya, threatens to 
extend the area of uncertainty and to prejudice recruit- 
ment for the colonial service as it has been envisaged 
in the past. It is to meet this growing anxiety 
within and without the service that the Secretary of 
State has undertaken ‘a reorganisation, the terms of 
which were published in a White Paper last week 
(Colonial No. 306). 

After October rst the Colonial Service will be known 
a the Oversea Service.* This change of name—and 


sounc 


for tra 








"In the interests of accuracy, The Economist has followed the 


White Paper and referred to the Oversea Service throughout this 
“uck. But our hope is that Her Majesty’s Government does not 
“79 Iwiys to drop the final “S ” in overseas. There used, after 
Of to = 4 Department of Overseas Trade. If the Colonial 
ome anges its name, is it now to become the horrid-sounding 
sen ice? However, in Mr Lyttelton’s speech to the 
‘ve fe lub, Overseas outnumbered Oversea by at least four to 
ro od to the official text, so perhaps there is still time 
00 logic ‘4 reprieve for the euphonious final “S.” There is 


hind dee : I c : 
hnguage a, : whole but neither is there behind the English 





Her Majesty’s Oversea Service 


the consequent dropping of the word colonial—is 
significant, and is intended to make the service more 
palatable to the sensitive nationalism of the budding 
new states. But one may well ask whether it is enough 
to rechristen the officials. Should there not be a corre- 
sponding change of name for the Colonial Office itself ? 
For this country, however, the new title is less important 
than the more solid advantages that the proposed re- 
Organisation carries with it. These should go some 
way both to meet the anxieties of the administrators 
and to secure the continuance of good administration. 
In future, the British Government will negotiate with 
the territories moving on to self-government to ensure 
that those colonial officers who remain after the transfer 
of power will be guaranteed conditions not less favour- 
able than those they enjoy at present. Their pensions 
and benefits will be similarly safeguarded. If premature 
retirement follows from constitutional changes, the 
British Government will negotiate adequate compensa- 
tion for the outgoing officials from the territory 
concerned and undertake to try to find alternative 
employment for them if they so desire. At the same 
time, officers who continue to serve locally will remain 
members of the new Oversea Service and will be avail- 
able for appointment to other posts overseas which the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies may be asked to 
fill, and the local governments will be encouraged to 
release them without prejudice to their pension rights. 
These guarantees, it should be pointed out, are to be 
extended to officials serving abroad other than those 
appointed in the first place by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. It is particularly to be hoped, though 
it is not certain, that the British servants of the Sudan 
can be included within the scope of this provision. 


* 


The protection which the reorganisation thus aims 
at giving the members of the new service should dispel 
some of the fears and hesitations of potential recruits, 
who, as Mr Lyttelton reminded colonial servants at their 
annual dinner last week, will still be needed in large 
numbers if the evolution to self-government is to be 
accomplished smoothly and if self-government is to be 
synonymous with good government. But the new 
scheme has some obvious defects. For one thing, the 
financial core of the reorganisation depends upon the 
ability of the British Government to negotiate satis- 
factory terms with the self-governing territories. The 


_Gold Coast has given encouraging evidence that satis- 


factory financial arrangements can be secured. But is 
it wise to permit the whole financing of the new scheme 
to turn upon agreements that may not always be so 
reasonably negotiated or which, in the event, may not 
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be honoured ? India, for instance, has increased taxa- 
tion upon its payments to ex-Indian civil servants. Will 
the oversea servants be left to carry all the risk ? 

Again, some territories cannot even now afford in 
strict terms the salaries and pension rights of their 
colonial servants. This is particularly the case of the 
poorer West Indian communities. If self-governing 
territories regretfully conclude that sound administrators 
are a luxury they cannot afford, has the last word been 
said on the subject ? Sound administration is the first 
need and not the last luxury of any community, and 
Britain has a special interest in maintaining the stability 
and efficiency of what is a vital trading area. It would 
be wiser to reconsider the financial burden of the new 
Oversea Service and to ask whether a measure of subsidy 
to the service or even direct employment by Britain 
of the civil servants concerned might not better meet 
the case. The White Paper makes it clear that Her 
Majesty’s Government has kept an open mind on this 
point. It should certainly be explored further. 


. 


Another doubt left by the proposed reorganisation 
is whether the sensitive feelings of the new governments 
will be entirely soothed by the service’s change of 
name. Their need for effective administrators may be 
as great as ever, but they have to swallow a pill of pride 
before they admit the lack of local talent to do the job. 
Is an Oversea Civil Service the best way to meet this 
difficulty ? In its present form, it envisages the recruit- 
ment presumably of men and women from Britain. 
They will, it is true, become the servants of the over- 
seas government provided the financial terms can be 
negotiated, and, moreover, they will no longer be 
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appointed by the Secretary of State but will be invited 
to serve by the local government—a difference of pro- 
cedure that covers an important point of prestige. The 
fact remains that they will be officials drawn from the 
metropolitan power, the ex-master, the former colonia] 


overlord. It is to overcome this possible barrier of 
prejudice that some people have suggested that the new 
service should be recruited from the Commonwealth 
as a whole, from the new as well as the old dominions, 
and that it should represent not a transformation of 
an old service but an expression of the new family of 
nations working together for their mutual social and 
economic advance. 

Admittedly both the extension of the service in this 
sense—and indeed any financial underpinning of it by 
Britain—go beyond the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and it is at least satisfactory 
to learn from the White Paper that the establishment 
of the Oversea Service does not exclude the evolution 
of this wider scheme should it be thought desirable and 
practicable. But time for protracted deliberations is 
the one thing that the British Government wil! not be 
allowed to have. If its stipulations are honestly and 
conscientiously carried out, the White Paper should 
effectively defend the interests of the members of the 
new service. It is much less certain whether this is 
enough. The Commonwealth will soon have to meet 
its hardest test: will the African states, having achieved 
complete independence willingly remain within the 
Commonwealth and be willingly and unconditionally 
accepted ? No one act or gesture can bring this about. 
But a Commonwealth Service, imaginatively conceived, 
might well create a unifying force, perhaps less powerful 
but at least more tangible than the common symbol of 
the Crown. 


War Through the Looking Glass 


aes week Guatemala held a small but well polished 
mirror up before the face of a surprised world, 
which saw in it a reflection faithful enough except for 
the fact that, quite naturally, all the words were the 
wrong way round. The Security Council, at the first 
Sunday emergency meeting it had held since the 
invasion of South Korea almost exactly four years ago, 
heard a Soviet demand for immediate United Nations 


action to halt “naked aggression” in Guatemala—a- 


demand made by the same Soviet delegate who just 
forty-eight hours earlier, had vetoed the sending of 
UN “ peace observers” to Siam. Mr Cabot Lodge’s 
rejoinder, a suggestion that the Russians should keep 
out of the western hemisphere, recalled to many 
listeners the fact that for the past six months Mr 
Molotov and Mr Chou En-lai have been persistently 
trying to exclude the United States from the affairs of 
Europe and Asia. Some organs of the Communist 


press found themselves, in one column, citing Munich 
and demanding that Guatemala be protected not by 
the “ American-dominated ” Organisation of American 
States but by Uno, while, in another, they were 
denouncing all idea of “ intervention” in South-East 
Asia as warmongering and branding Uno as 10 
“ American-dominated” to be entrusted with the 
reunification of Korea. Here was paradox in plenty, 
and irony by the ton. 
But that is not to say that the Guatemalan conflict 
can be dismissed as a local eccentricity, a bizarre excep” 
tion to prove all the normal rules of international 
politics. True, its scale is not impressive. Despite 
the ringing communiqués issued by both sides and the 
black headlines in the world’s press, the first days of 
the campaign have proved an affair of mule trails and 
small, slow-moving columns, with a handful of aircraft 
providing little more than diversionary tactics. Of the 
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three million Guatemalans, the greater number must be 
remote from and scarcely touched by the present 
conflict ; of a country which on the map appears nearly 
as larze as England, the greater part is forest and 
mountain, thinly peopled or quite empty, and half a 
dozen key points suffice to control the whole area. 
Nevertheless, this is not a war in a teacup. It is a war 
in a test-tube. Not only great interests, but also great 
principles, are involved ; and if the Guatemalan 
situation is mishandled, the harmful consequences will 
extend far outside Central America. 

But what exactly is this situation ? The only glib 
answers come from people less concerned with the 
truth than with fitting Guatemala into their precon- 
ceived patterns. On the one hand, those who see the 
contemporary world solely in terms of a Communist 
camp of darkness and an anti-Communist camp of light 
have naturally welcomed 
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the opening of talks in Montevideo on the translation 
of that agreement into joint action. 

It is, however, equally impossible to treat the conflict 
as merely a military putsch of the traditional kind. It 
differs from that in two ways. First, both the United 
States and the Communist bloc are openly committed 
as regards Guatemala. The extent to which the Arbenz 
government is guided by Communist back-seat drivers 
may be disputed ; there is a clear discrepancy between 
the modest scale of its internal reforms and the doctri- 
naire extremism of its propaganda. But it is a matter 
of record that Mr Dulles and other responsible figures 
in Washington have condemned that government, root 
and branch, as a menace to the hemisphere ; and it is 
equally noteworthy that the Arbenz regime is never 
criticised, but invariably supported by the Moscow 
propagandists—an honour accorded to no other govern- 

ment outside the Com- 





Colonel Castillo, the leader 
of the Guatemalan rebels, 
as a new ally, and accepted 
at face value his statement 
that he seeks only to 
liberate his own oppressed 
people. On the other hand, 
not only the Communists, 
but also many other people 
whose guiding light is 
suspicion of the United 
States have already cast =San Jose: 
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The United States 
alarm at the appearance of 
a potential Soviet base in 
Central America is under- 
standable enough, even if 
there is sometimes a 
teudency to exaggerate the 
strategic importance of 
Guatemala. But it is now 
painfully clear in Wash- 
ington that many Latin 
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the Guatemalan govern- |= 
ment of President Arbenz 
in the role of an innocent 
victim of foreign aggres- 
sion inspired by Wall 
Street. A third school is 
inclined to see the whole 
affair as merely a variant of 
the familiar game of ins and outs that plagues so many 
Latin American republics. 

et, while information about the latest events in and 
around Guatemala is far from complete, quite enough 
is Known to show that none of these three over- 
simplified theories will cover the case. Colonel Castillo 
may well have genuinely believed that the Guatemalan 
people would rise against the Arbenz government as 
soon as he raised his standard ; but their failure to do 
0 has discredited his claim to be fighting against a 
hated tyranny. In turn, President Arbenz’s charges that 
the invaders are foreign mercenaries acting for the 
United States will not hold water. His regime has 
forced into hostility and exile enough Guatemalans, 
including trained airmen and senior army officers, to 
make up a sizeable rebel force. And it is incredible 
© suppose that the United States government, having 
with infinite labour coaxed the majority of Latin 
American republics to agree that the threat of Com- 
— in the hemisphere must be curbed, should 

4 proxy war in Guatemala just a fortnight before 
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Americans, Asians and 
even Europeans regard the 
State Department as 
Colonel Castillo’s sponsors, 
and that, whether he wins 
or loses, mistrust of the 
United States is likely to 
increase among smaller 
nations. The position could hardly be more embarrass- 
ing for the Administration, which has repeatedly assured 
the twenty Latin republics that it will respect their 
sovereignty, and has begged them to grasp the 
Guatemalan nettle themselves. Lack of any reliable 
evidence of bonds between the rebels and the United 
States will not prevent Latin Americans, and others, 
from linking violent acts in Guatemala to violent words 
previously uttered in Washington. Meanwhile the 
Soviet government can, for once, adopt an attitude of 
outraged innocence and sound the tocsin of collective 
security, relying on the shortness of human memories 
to spare it uncomfortable reminders of its own attitude 
to earlier conflicts in Greece, Persia and Korea. 


* 


However, if the Guatemalan revolt were a purely 
internal affair there would be no more reason for out- 
siders to concern themselves with it than there was, 
for example, in the case of the Bolivian revolution. two 
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years ago. But it is here that the second distinction 
must be drawn between the present clash and the 
normal run of Latin American upheavals. There is 
clear evidence of an unusual degree of complicity by 
the government of the neighbouring republic of 
Honduras. It is customary for Central American exiles 
to plan their recovery of power in a neighbouring 
country ; but it is not part of the traditional pattern 
that they should openly set up a military base on its 
soil, issue communiqués from there and invite news- 
papermen to watch their operations on the frontier. By 
doing these things, Colonel Castillo provided the 
Guatemalan government with a sound prima facie case 
for an appeal to the United Nations. The members 
of the Security Council were sufficiently agreed about 
this international element in the conflict to adopt, last 
Sunday, a unanimous appeal to all governments not to 
help the attackers. 

It was not disputed, on Sunday, that some form of 
international machinery should be used to keep the 
Guatemalan situation within bounds. The question 
was which form ; Guatemala asked for UN observers, 
the two Latin American members of the Council sug- 
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gested that the Organisation of American States <hould 
handle the problem, and only the Soviet delegate 
resisted this suggestion. No issue of prince -Je js 
involved in the choice between OAS and UN © tion. 
Traditionally, Latin American states prefer : keep 
their quarrels within the family; but it is no: obji- 


gatory on them to do so, and Guatemala can: be 
denied further recourse to the United Nations if :: now 
insists on it. 

The temptation may be strong to sidestep this inter- 
national responsibility ; the conflict is small and 1 ote, 
and there is undoubtedly an element of the fant«.:ic in 
a situation which lays upon the western powers the duty 


of granting a Communist-steered regime a platform on 
which to vent its complaints against its neighbours and 
against the United States itself. But this duty is plain. 
Guatemala must be accorded a further hearing, and if 
necessary an investigation on the spot, if the principles 
of the United Nations are to be upheld. If the western 
members of the Security Council fail in this matter, 
they will strike a most damaging blow to the structure 
of international responsibility for peace which they 
have toiled so long and so painfully to build up. 


Labour Lost by Love 


| es the last few months the press has had an oppor- 
tunity to debate a favourite question : whether a 
BA or SA is of more value to women ; and whether 
learned books on the shelf mean girls on the shelf too. 
The occasion for this excursion was the publication last 
April of a broadsheet on “ Graduate Wives ” by Political 
and Economic Planning, which was based on an inquiry 
originally organised by Mrs. Judith Hubback. The 
issue as raised has been clear cut: is the academic 
education of women worth the expense—now that the 
expense is largely borne by the taxpayer and given that 
three-quarters of women graduates marry, that more 
will marry in the future (because the shortage of men 
is disappearing), and that an increasing proportion give 
up their careers after marriage ? 

As so often happens, these clear-cut questions have 
tended to obscure the most important answer of all. 
Education is not the same thing as vocational training. 
It is worth while for its own sake, even if it never led 
to the earning of a single penny. It is a basic right of the 
individual that his or her mind should be developed as 
far as it proves itself capable of expansion. Human 
rights should make no distinction for sex ; and if in this 
country we are still a long way from having attained 
the educational ideal, it would be monstrous to abate 
the aspiration by any sex discrimination. It is only after 
this principle has been re-asserted that the narrower 
business of measuring cost against communal (as 
distinct from individual) gain can go forward. And this 
measurement immediately raises many other issues. 
What exactly is the cost ? What constitutes using one’s 


education ? Are any of the professions for which uni- 
versity women qualify short of trained workers? If 
more professions could be persuaded to overcome their 
prejudice against part-time workers, would the married 
women graduates in fact be forthcoming ? 


* 


To tackle the thorny question of expense first. ‘There 
are a great variety of universities and colleges charging 
widely different fees, with different lengths oi terms 
and vacations; and the incidental items—books, 
examination fees, vacation earnings, expenses—also 
vary. It is thus difficult to find an average figure 
for the outlay on a woman student. At one of the older 
universities, she may cost as much as {400 4 ycal, 
though she can manage on less. The total expenditure 
on university scholarships and grants in England and 
Wales by the Ministry of Education and th< local 
authorities combined was {2,813,000 in 1952-53 ‘the 
latest year for which figures are available), 0! which 
women students received about {£703,000—not a 
extravagantly high figure. According to the University 
Grants Committee, returns for 1952-53, 11,768 omen 
students were assisted from public or private {\ nds in 
England and Wales (out of a total of 15,925 ‘u!/-tme 
women students). 

Secondly, what constitutes using ‘one’s eduction? 
Some people would say that a woman graduate «< usiNp 
her university education perfectly adequately 'f sh 
brings up a family of children single-handed ; according 
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to the inquiry mentioned earlier 64 per cent of those 
who ¢ aduated since 2930 are doing nothing but house- 
work . only 1§ per cent of the sample have resident 
dome ‘ic help. At the other end of the scale are those 
who ‘hink that only those graduates who are still in full- 
time paid occupations (19 per cent of the sample) are 
justifying their education. Both of these views are over- 
simplifications. It is more reasonable to treat these two 
forms of “using” a degree as different stages in life: 
ff there is any norm at all at the present day it is one of 
full-time paid employment early in marriage, followed 
first by a varying number of years of full-time 
dome:ticity and later by a return—or an attempt to 
return —to work of some kind. This-pattern, however, 
is conolicated by various factors. One is the length of 
the g2p between graduation and motherhood. Others 
are the husband’s occupation ; where the couple live ; 
the size of their family and its age-spread ; whether 
domestic help is available in the form of elderly relatives 
or paid-employees. 

It is, however, unanswerable that a degree is not a 
necessity for marriage and motherhood—there was 
almost certainly as much competence in running homes 
before the foundation of the women’s colleges as there 
is now, and the women who now take degrees would 
have exercised the same amount of domestic savoir faire 
on their families if they had been prevented from going 
to college. The other side of their natures would have 
been undeveloped, and once trained by the university 
it is from then on an asset which society and the indivi- 
dual should not neglect. But it is certainly arguable that 
full use of their education involves using their minds 
more widely than for their own families alone, at least 
when those families no longer need them full-time. 


* 


The difficulty is to find suitable part-time work or 
enough full-time jobs that graduate wives can take up 
in middle age when their families have grown up. One 
of the aims of Mrs Hubback’s research was to find out 
which university courses yield the best results in terms 
of part-time work available for women. The outstand- 
ing need, of course, is for part-time teachers, especially 
for those qualified in mathematics and science. Of all 
work, teaching fits in best with a married woman’s 
domestic life. Her working hours are then the same as 
those of her own children and her familiarity with school 
work and school problems is of help to them. The 1944 
Act, by making it illegal to ban married woman teachers, 
Opened great new opportunities for the full use of 
women's higher education, and the fact that more and 
ore wives are realising this and coming forward to 
teach is one of the things that are preventing the schools 
from falling into complete chaos under the new loads 


nt ha ve been put on them. But apart from teaching, 
an (he professions are either crucially short of quali- 
eid wor 


kers or capable of adaptation to part-time work. 
deed, ‘n medicine there is even less part-time work 
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than there was a few years ago. The practice of pro- 
fessions such as law, medicine and architecture is really 
suitable only for the very gifted or very determined 
married woman. There are some opportunities for work 
as a private secretary or for the private practice of some 
kind of therapy, but for these a new training.is necessary 
and the university degree is, in itself, no help. 

The search for paid work in middle age is thus often 


unsuccessful. But there is a large amount of voluntary | 


work available, ranging in status from the magistracy 
to service on a school council. Much of this work is 
immensely valuable to the community and it is often of 
a nature not contributed by paid workers ; it is also work 
that a married woman can do, in spite of the first lien 
on her time that she has to give to domestic emergencies. 
A degree is not an added qualification for voluntary 
work of many types, but it is an undoubted advantage 
—for example a woman who was once an architect, or 
one who was a school mistress, will be very useful on 
the education committee of a local authority—and in any 
case it gives her a breadth of outlook and interests that 
she might not otherwise have had. Yet,. inevitably 
perhaps, the unpaid character of this type of work makes 
it less highly considered than a gainful occupation. More- 
over, there are few women now, and there will be fewer 
in the future, who can afford to do voluntary work if 
it takes up so much time that they have to pay someone 
else to work in their house. 

University education for women is, historically speak- 
ing, a recent innovation. It developed at a time when 
the supply of cheap domestic labour was taken for 
granted and the virtual disappearance of the servant 
class was not foreseen. A country where this process 
took place sooner than here is the United States ; it is 
worth looking at the evidence there, where much thought 
has been given to the question. The very thorough 
sociological treatises that have been written in recent 
years in the United States show that, in spite of the many 
differences both in university training and in the condi- 
tions of life after graduation, the American married 
woman graduate still has precisely the same problems 
to face as does her British sister ; and that she attempts 
to solve them in precisely the same way—that is, by 
dividing her life into stages and more particularly by 
attempting to find suitable work in her middle age. And 
she faces the same difficulties at that point. 

The old-time feminists may be saddened by such 
views, but social conditions in the mid-twentieth century 
do not warrant any other conclusions until public 
opinion changes and until more effort is made, on a big 
scale, to make married women’s talents available to the 
community. From the economic point of view, money 
spent on a girl’s university education is a long-term 
investment, and the material dividends are often paid in 
invisible ways, and may, it must be faced, be very small. 
But that is no argument against university education for 
women. Quite apart from the point that she may need 
a career, it is the undeniable human right of the able 
girl that her mind should have the opportunity to 
develop no less than that of the able boy. 
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Shadow over Summer 





HE Foreign Secretary’s interim report on the Geneva 
fe conference, delivered to the House of Commons before 
he left with the Prime Minister for Washington, contained 
elements of caution and warning ; but these were almost 
swept away by the plaudits of an enthusiastic House. Mr 
Eden spoke of Britain’s friends and responsibilities in 
South-East Asia, and of the visible risks of a wider con- 
flagration ; he pointed out that the fate ®f the present 
military talks must depend on a real desire for agreement, 
and that the kind of Asian Locarno that he envisaged was 
only a possibility, not a probability ; and he concluded with 
a reminder to the Communists that if they stepped up the 
fighting in Indo-China they would endanger what he called 
“a chance—I do not put it higher than that” that the 
Geneva negotiations would produce an acceptable result. 
But this, it seemed, was not what the House, in its sunny 
mood, wanted to hear. Members on both sides reserved 
their applause for .Mr Eden’s more optimistic remarks ; 
he was warmly supported when he proceeded to hand out 
bouquets, somewhat indiscriminately, to Mr Molotov, 
General Bedell Smith and M. Mendés-France ; and his 
references to the value of British contacts with the Chinese 
were also well received. In glaring contrast, hardly a voice 
was raised to echo his warnings. 

The debate thus reflected a most dangerous atmosphere 
of complacency. Without accepting the charge that current 
British policy can be likened to that pursued by Neville 
Chamberlain at Munich, or belittling the importance and 
the skill of Mr Eden’s single-handed efforts at Geneva, it is 
reasonable, indeed essential, to reserve judgment on the 
question whether the conference will yet succeed in salvag- 
ing anything of lasting value from the wreck of French hopes 
in Indo-China. The Foreign Secretary himself has made it 
clear that he still harbours grave doubts ; but with both the 
nation and its parliamentary representatives in a midsummer 
mood of mingled optimism and indifference, there is a 
harsh and urgent need for further recalls to reality—pre- 
ferably from the highest level. 


Still Waters at Geneva 


~ 


HE captains and kings have now departed from Geneva, 
for the time being. at all events. What do their 
lieutenants and viceroys remain to face? Three parallel 
sets of military discussions are now in train, for Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia. The first goal set for the Vietnam talks 
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is the separation of the opposing forces into clearly defined 


zones ; for the talks on Laos and Cambodia, it is the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces froth these two states. The 
framework of the talks is thus a reasonable one ; but as Mr 
Eden reminded the optimists in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, what has been achieved so far is not an acree- 


ment but only an opportunity for the military commands 
to talk to each other and to seek an agreement. In these 
circumstances, the Foreign Secretary was fully justified in 
giving his warning that any intensification of the fighting 
while these delicate talks are going on would jeopardise 
all hope of a settlement. But will this warning be heeded 
by the Viet Minh, who have not in past weeks found 
any difficulty in reconciling talk of peace at Geneva with 
offensives in Tonking ? 

Meanwhile the negotiations on Korea, which were the 
original purpose of the meeting at Geneva, have reached 
their end with scarcely a whimper, let alone a bang. Nobody 
is surprised and very few can be disappointed. The Com- 
munist delegations had successively introduced a number of 
well worded formulae for a Korean settlement, but had 
never come near to acceptance either of the United Nations’ 
authority in the matter or of adequate arrangements for 
free elections. Mr Eden has explained with admirable clarity 
that the allied offer to continue negotiations remains open 
on the understanding that there can be no compromise on 
these two principles. It is much to be regretted that Mr 
Attlee’s main contribution to the debate on the subject was 
to declare that the real obstacle to a Korean settlement was 
the exclusion of China from the United Nations—a remark- 
able over-simplification, after his own admission that Korea 
had shown the world’s resolve to stop aggression. Does 
Mr Attlee really believe that Mao Tse-tung’s government, 
once seated in Uno, would open up North Korea to inter- 


’ national supervision ? 


Sir Thomas Dugdale’s Hair Shirt 


HE Crichel Down report has stirred the Tory party © 
7 its primeval depths. Its pages crystallise years of Tory 
propaganda against bureaucracy, and the party finds it 4 
bitter irony that so crushing an indictment of officialdom 
should be hung round the neck of one of its own munisters. 
But for this, Crichel Down would be assured of a high place 
in Tory mythology, perhaps even ranking with Ground 
Nuts. Constitutionally, however, the blame for the petly 
follies of Crichel Down can be laid only on the Munustet 


Sir Thomas Dugdale, and it is to his credit tha! he ™ 
accepted the position with almost masochistic fervour, “es 
nm Walee 
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brought to bay privately by the Tory Food and Agriculture 
Committee, to whom the hunting of Sir Thomas is 
becoming almost a quarterly rite. 

The application of the rule of ministerial responsibility, 
though harsh, usually contains an element of justice. In 
the Crichel Down case the Tory backbenchers feel that Sir 
Thomas should have made his policy clearer to his officials 
and should have held a tighter rein on his department 
senerally. But their basic charge against him is political 
rather han administrative ; they feel that while no minister 
can be familiar with more than a small part of the detailed 
work of his department, a shrewder politician—a Morrison, 
say, or a Macmillan—would have smelt political trouble as 
soon as the first complaints dropped into his tray-and the 
first questions were asked in the Commons. 

The Tory MPs do not necessarily want Sir Thomas to 
resign, but they are remarkably united in demanding some- 
body’s head; and Sir Thomas, to their embarrassment, 
insists that it must be his. By earlier political standards 
Sir Thomas would have been expected to resign already, but 
this practice is now right out of fashion and the Tories are 
not sure that they want to revive it. The farmers have been 
grumbling about Sir Thomas for some time, but the party 
as a whole seems to feel that his resignation at this moment 
might do more harm than good. The demand for civil 
service scalps will still be pressed ; the party is only partly 


appeased by the setting up of an independent inquiry into 
the administration of the Ministry of Agriculture. Here 
again Sir Thomas has not been very astute politically. His 
decision to set up an inquiry was rather bold, and meant 
treading on some civil service corns. A cleverer politician 


would have played it up for all it was worth and would 
probably have thereby satisfied the Tory backbenchers of 
his anti-bureaucratic ardour. The guileless Sir Thomas 
seems, if anything, to have underplayed its value, so he can 
hardly complain if his party does the same. 


Mr Attlee’s Dark Horse 


M* ATTLEE’S courage over German rearmament is being 
i ill-rewarded by events. The Labour party’s National 
Executive recently decided to launch a campaign to win 
support for the official party line of rearming the Germans 
through the European Defence Community ; an explanatory 
pamphlet was to be issued and Mr Attlee and other promi- 
nent advocates of the policy were to address special regional 
meetings. The first move—the publication last weekend of 
the pamphlet—ooincided with a fading of hopes of the 
fatiication of EDC in France. The pamphlet, “ In Defence 
of Europ .” is ably and persuasively written, but from the 
day of publication much of it seems doomed to be academic. 
: It contains, however, at least one sentence of significance 
‘or the future—* If the (EDC) Treaty is not ratified, an 
alternative method of providing a West German defence 
“ontribution will have to be sought.” Recent Labour decla- 
‘ations had laid so much emphasis on EDC that Mr Attlee 
had been suspected of trying to get out of his party diffi- 
“ulties in unscrupulous fashion. With so much opposition 
0 German rearmament in his party, he was suspected of 
seeking to avoid backing a loser by putting his shirt on a 
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non-starter. But nothing could be more explicit than the 
sentence in the pamphlet; he is committed to finding 
some horse to back, although with the reservation 
that if a German jockey is put up the horse must carry 
plenty of weight. 

In so far as it explains the general need for rearming the 
Germans, “In Defence of Europe” has still a vital part 
to play in the argument within the Labour party. Unless 
in the meantime M. Mendés-France finds a palatable alter- 
native to EDC, Mr Attlee now faces the prospect of having 
to ask the annual Labour party conference in October to 
give him a blank cheque to support German rearmament 
as a general principle. The party is likely to be even more 
reluctant to accept this than t..z specific plan for EDC. 
Seeing events moving slightly in its direction, the party 
Left wing has been the more annoyed about the BBC's 
programme on German rearmament. Mr Bevan claims that 
this was an intervention in Labour’s private controversy, but 
the next few months may prove his attitude too parochial. 
If EDC becomes a dead letter the controversy over 
German rearmament is likely to spread far beyond, as well 
as across, party boundaries, 


TV Bill Through the Commons 


. 


PURRED by the guillotine, the Government’s Television 

Bill received its third reading in the Commons on 
Tuesday by a majority of 26 and is now on its way to the 
Lords. Ministers must be very relieved to see it go, especially 
Mr Gammans and Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who were in 
charge of it, for its passage has been arduous and difficult. 
The Bill is a product more of politics than of logic ; it is 
the sort of measure, of which every government has a few, 
that is very easy to attack and much more difficult to defend. 
Ministers have been under very heavy fire, with relatively 
little support from behind. Moreover, they could not stick 
to their prepared positions ; the Bill has been considerably 
altered in its passage through the House, and though some 
of the alterations were concessions to the critics, others 
involved a foward movement in the teeth of their hottest 
fire. Ministers are obviously getting frightened lest, with 
such an elaboration of safeguards against the wickedness of 
the advertiser, he should in the end refuse to provide enough 
revenue to keep the alternative programme going. Accord- 
ingly, some limit has to be set on the arbitrary powers of 
the Independent Television Authority. 

Some of these last-minute amendments led the Opposi- 
tion to accuse the Government of bringing sponsoring in 
by the back door; Sir David Maxwell Fyfe indignantly 
denied that the evil creature was being allowed even to 
put a paw over the lintel. This is a fair sample of the 
artificial sloganised atmosphere in which the subject has 
been debated. If the advertiser is going to provide the 
major part of the revenue, his wishes will inevitably have 
some influence on the programmes, even if it be an indirect 
one. The only way to avoid that would be to give the ITA 
a revenue from licence fees larger than its revenue from 
advertising. But why try to exclude all tincture of com- 
mercialism ? As one member pointed out, it keeps creeping 
into the BBC itself. The essential thing is that it should 
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not be dominant, and that is quite compatible with a certain 
amount of advertising revenue. Imposed total abstinence 
is as ridiculous a. policy in this field as in others. 

It will be interesting to see what happens to the Bill 
now. Their Lordships will certainly bark, and some of 
them will want to bite. Some of them will be attracted 
by the argument that it will be a good thing for the Lords 
to show they can oppose a Conservative government as well 
as Labour—especially since the Government will have the 
last say when the Bill returns to the Commons. But most 
of them will have a vision of the struggle that poor Sir 
David Maxwell Fyfe would then have to put up against 
two fronts—and two fronts of outraged morality at that. 
They will want to spare him such a dreadful embarrassment. 


Four Thursdays to Go 


RANCE’S best political commentators have hailed the 

parliamentary success of M. Mendés-France as some- 
thing of a “ miracle.” It is not easy either to explain why 
a miracle happened or to speculate on how long it is likely 
to last. It had been generally expected that M. Mendés- 
France would be unable to muster a sufficient number of 
non-Communist votes to form a government, thus proving 
that without the Communists there is no Alternative in the 
present assembly to a centre-right coalition. But the 
incalculable French deputies managed this time to baffle the 
students of form. The clouds that had gathered in Geneva 
and threatened doom to the Laniel cabinet suddenly 
lifted. By a stroke of parliamentary genius M. Mendés- 
France asked for just a month to take advantage of this 
brighter weather. With the country sick of the Indo- 
Chinese war, could the assembly refuse “four Thursdays ” 
to a man promising to achieve a solution or resign ? 

Yet this is only half the explanation. More than this 
was needed to win 320 non-Communist votes for M. 
Mendés-France. On paper his objectives in Indo-China 
do not differ from those of M. Bidault: to do everything 
to negotiate a settlement, while building up military forces 
for every eventuality. Indeed, the new minister of defence, 
General Koenig, had been busy in recent weeks with various 
schemes to reinforce the French expeditionary force. By 
giving M. Mendés-France the votes it had refused to 
MM. Laniei and Bidault, the Assembly thus implicitly 
confirmed the charge that M. Bidault’s efforts for a com- 
promise had been half-hearted. But this gesture of non- 
confidence applied to the past even more than the present: 
to the eight years of almost uninterrupted MRP rule at the 
Quai d’Orsay. There is a strong feeling in the country that 
French policy during that period had missed its chances, 
lost its independence, and become an ineffective echo of 
Washington. This anti-American wave, paradoxically 
strengthened by French reverses in Indo-China, has now 
reached the Palais Bourbon, where the new prime minister 
has the reputation of being very pro-British but less attentive 
to Washington than his predecessors. Above all, he appears 
as a new and bold man who had the courage to stand outside 
the tragic governmental “merry-go-round ” of recent years. 
The Assembly expects from him a fresh start, a clean slate ; 
in a mood of hope mixed with despair it has decided to 
back an outsider. 
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Leftist on the Right 


H= long can such a mood prevail over party in:crests 
and parliamentary calculations? Indo-Chin. jl] 
obviously be the new leader’s first task ; but he } 


> also 
promised to face in the near future the problem «{ the 
European Defence Community and to clarify his ¢co»omic 
policy. On the first matter he announced his inten:ion of 
seeking no more than a compromise acceptable to large 
majority ; even this clever move may cost him a few precioys 
votes of whole-hearted partisans of EDC. Yet it is in the 
economic field that M. Mendés-France is most likely to 


meet the fate of his predecessors. 

His victory did not prove that a centre-left grouping js 
possible in the present assembly ; it has merely shown that 
in time of crisis the parties are capable of patching up yet 
another strange coalition. The man who was symbol 


of a leftist revival now heads a team based on the right 
and centre. He has spurned Communist votes and has no 
Socialists in his cabinet, though he is greatly dependent on 
their backing in the chamber. Should his economic policy 
attack vested interests, it will lose him right-wing votes; 
should it be austerity with no compensations for the workers, 


it will drive the Socialists into opposition ; and discount- 


ing the Communist vote M. Mendés-France has scarcely 
more room for maneeuvre than M. Laniel had. Years of 
preaching in the desert have enhanced his stature, but he 


may well soon lose his path in the shifting sands of govern- 
mental politics. It is difficult to prophesy how far he 
will be carried by the present mood of despairing 
enthusiasm, but on balance it would seem that the rule of 
M. Mendés-France will be judged as an interval—an 
important and significant interval—rather than a turning 
point in the history of the Fourth Republic. 


“At the Highest Level” 


M* ATTLEE remains inquisitive and the Prime Minister 
remains rather elusive about the idea that there 
should be a great power meeting at the highes! level. 
No one knows, except Sir Winston himself, whether Pres 
dent Eisenhower will be asked once again to consider It 
even at the risk of his refusing. But there is one aspect of 


the matter that is seldom considered. Assuming that the 
American President and the British Prime Minis‘er could 
be brought together in Moscow, or with someone from 
Moscow, who would the Soviet representative be : 
Malenkov is Prime Minister of the Soviet (on and 
should, therefore, be the man. On the other hand, th 
Kremlin has been at some pains to avoid giving the impre* 


sion that Malenkov now wears the mantle of Stalin. In the 
first months of the new regime, it is true, he was /'¢ 
2s primus inter pares (in accordance with the pr nciple of 
“ collective leadership ”); but since the fall of Ber: the stat 
of Khrushchev, the new first secretary of the Party, has been 
rising, His sixtieth birthday was celebrated with except° 

pomp and he received more medals than even Malenkov 
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received for his fiftieth birthday. He has been conspicuous 
ly as leader of the vital campaign for bigger and 
igriculture but also as special emissary to Communist 
in Eastern Europe, where he attended first the Polish 
n the Czech congresses. He is, however, a party boss, 
ninister, and his supporters could hardly assert his 
meet the American head of state. 
e is clearly rivalry and doubt in the Kremlin about 
the ession to Stalin, about whether there is to be one 
b so to speak, a boss-ship. If Sir Winston proposed 
,m ting with the Soviet head of state he might, therefore, 

juite a lot of embarrassment. The Soviet leaders 

doubtless be able to decide who should represent 

n such talks if they believed them worth while. But 


oD 


3s Py 


Mos.ow must be highly satisfied with the recent turn of 
e and the handling of policy by Mr Molotov. From its 
point of view his tactics, particularly at Geneva have been 
wholly successful in straining, and almost breaking, western 


Could they expect even better results from talks at 
t rhest level ? Surely not unless Sir Winston went to 
Moscow alone—which is, presumably, out of the question. 


Steamhammers and Nuts 


W HEN the Labour government used to rush its legisla- 
‘Y tion through Parliament, with the aid of guillotine 
and kangaroo, accusations charging tyrannical behaviour 
flowed freely from the Conservative benches. During the 
last three years the position has been neatly reversed. A 
Conservative government normally has less use for rapid 
legis!ation ; but, in the difficult circumstances surrounding 
\ationalisation measures, it has not hesitated to stoop 

ime devices. The allegations of tyranny have been 

met with counter-allegations of obstructionism, and seasoned 
liamentarians have joined in spirited debate on the 

blackness of pot and kettle. 

Up to a point this has been good parliamentary fun, and 
most people can see the need for arming governments with 
these powers. But they can be used too often, and an 
example was provided last week in the relative obscurity of 
the Scottish Standing Committee. The debate on the 
Town and Country Planning Bill had to be completed 
within a time limit that clearly prohibited discussion of the 
66 clauses and 92 amendments outstanding. The latter 
included 26 new amendments, together with one new clause, 
which the Secretary of State had himself just introduced. 
The only way of debating the Bill properly was for the 
Opposition to sacrifice time already earmarked for discus- 
ston oi the Estimates, Sooner than do this the Labour 
membcrs walked out of the committee in disgust, leaving 
the Bill a free passage. 

No doubt the pride of Scottish members is easily 
punctured by any suspicion of cavalier treatment. Doubtless 
‘oo 1t would be amazing for the Government to have either 
to forgo its own last-minute amendments or else to put the 
Bill back into cold storage until next session. But the Bill 
was no major measure to be forced through against obstruc- 
lionist tactics ; it was a relatively minor and uncontroversial 
Measure which the Government itself wished to change. As 
the dangers from delegated legislation grow, the greater is 
the necd for adequate and fair debates on the original 
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statutes. The Conservatives should be the first to recognise 
this principle ; certainly they have the most to lose from its 
neglect. 


Moves Over Boundaries 


F the Boundary Commissions’ recommendations for 
I reshaping the present electoral jig-saw ever reach the 
statute book, it will not be the Labour party’s fault. The 
publication. of the English commission’s final proposals— 
for London and Lancashire—has released a flood of griev- 
ances, both general and particular, directed against the 
sweeping interpretation that the commissioners seem to 
have put upon their instructions. On balance, these latest 
proposals will eliminate three seats, one each in London, 
Manchester and Blackburn ; as a result, the number of extra 
seats in England that will result from the proposals as a 
whole will be reduced from eight to five. Proposals from 
the other commissions—notably from Wales—have still to 
come in, and some more local inquiries have still to be 
held. It seems probable that the Opposition will then try 
to get the Home Secretary to refer the recommendations 
back to the commissions before they reach the form of draft 
orders in council. 5 

The Labour party does not assert in public that the pro- 
posals may hurt them electorally and initial fears on this 
score may prove to have been exaggerated. But it maintains 
that the commissioners have laid too much emphasis on the 
requirement that each constituency should contain as nearly 
as may be the same number of people, and too little on the 
equally explicit instruction that local boundaries should be 
respected as far as possible. The commissioners have cer- 
tainly been less scrupulous than formerly in avoiding viola- 
tions of local government units, and some ridiculous anoma- 
lies have been created, such as, for example, the moving of 
Wandsworth Town Hall right out of any of the five Wands- 
worth constituencies into Battersea South. 

Even so, it seems that the commissioners have not been 
very successful at producing greater electoral equality. 
Although drastic changes have been made with this pre- 
sumed object, no fewer than five new constituencies have 
been created with well under 50,000 electors, when the 
electoral quota stands at over 57,000. This gives the impres- 
sion that the commissioners are merely making changes for 
changes’ sake. But the Conservatives can hardly be expected 
to drop the proposals just because the Labour party does 
not like the way they are working out in practice. 


Communists in the ILO 


HE presence of the Soviet Union for the first time at a 
-E conference of the International Labour Organisation 
has provoked some heated and bitter debates at Geneva. 
The credentials of both employers’ and workers’ delegates 
from Communist states were challenged with the argument 
that they were not truly representative of either employers 
or workers but were, in fact, additional government dele- 
gates. The matter was referred*to the credentials committee, 
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which last weekend eventually endorsed, by a majority 
decision, all the disputed credentials ; its decision was later 
upheld at a plenary session of the conference, but the voting 
showed that the delegates were deeply divided. 

rhe challenge to Communist workers’ delegates would 
seem to be on much firmer ground than the challenge to 
Communist employers’ representatives ; for it is generally 
agreed, although it may be difficult to prove, that Com- 
munist trade unions are not free and democratic associa- 
tions, whereas nationalised industries are not purely Com- 
munist phenomena and the complicated problems of repre- 
sentation that they pose cannot be solved by simply refusing 
to accept delegates from those who manage them. But 
speeches at the conference made it abundantly clear that 
the crux of the matter was not the correct interpretation of 
the ILO constitution (after all, some Communist countries 
have belonged to the organisation for years) but the fear 
that Russia has 6nly joined the ILO in order to throw a 
great many spanners into its works. 

Admittedly the chances are that the Russians, who in the 
past have heaped a great deal of abuse on the ILO, have 
at last entered the fold for no good purpose. Admittedly, 
too, all the Communist delegates will in effect act as their 
government’s agents. But it is surely rather hysterical to 
suggest that these delegates, who are outnumbered by at 
least seven to one, can seriously disrupt and sabotage. the 
work of the ILO. To turn any of them out at this stage 
would be to hand the Russians a splendid propaganda 
weapon ; it would also deprive them—even if they are 
unlikely to profit by it—of an opportunity of seeing how 
labour relations are handled in the free world. But if Soviet 
Russia and the other Communist countries consistently fail 
to carry out their duties and fulfil their obligations as 
members of the ILO, then is the time to think about expel- 
ling them. In this case, as Sir Walter Monckton said, “ the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 


Furkey’s Debts 


T is time that something was done about Turkey’s com- 
mercial debts. For many months imports into Turkey 
from a number of its partners in the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation (OEEC) have been cluttering 
up the bond-stores at the ports, not because the importers 
have not paid—mostly the bills have been scrupulously met 
in Turkish liras—but because the National Bank has been 
unable to find the foreign currency to effect transfer to the 
creditors. Britain and West Germany are the principal 
creditors ; roughly {10 million is owed to British firms and 
about {20-£30 million to the Germans. 

Recently the Turks, after entertaining Dr Adenauer, sent 
on his invitation a team of financial experts to Bonn to talk 
about debts and the future of German-Turkish trade. By 
the end of May the discussions were over and, although no 
official details were released, some kind of agreement was 
fixed up. According to the German press, arrangements 
were made to clear the arrears by the end of August—a 
formidable task-—by expanding German imports of Turkish 
grain, chrome, cotton and copper. Earlier attempts to work 
off the arrears in this way had failed, the obstacle being 
Turkey’s inability to produce the required amounts of 
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grain, at reasonable prices and in satisfactory qualities, 
The figure of 400,000 tons of grain mentioned in the reports 
seems over ambitious, and it must be doubted also whether 
the Turks have storage and port facilities, not to spe:k of 
the shipping, to meet this heavy commitment. 

British creditors will find little to please them in the 


outcome of the Bonn negotiations, for it is unlikely that 


a similar plan to increase Turkish exports into Britain would 
succeed. Indeed, in the present glutted world wheat markets 
it is hard to see how the German market will absorb the 
Turkish wheat, unless the government is prepared to accept 
a loss on it. But what irks the British creditors most js 
the apparent desire of the Turkish government to play 
fast and loose with its various creditors. It has a clear 


obligation to treat them, as far as possible, alike. The prin- 
ciple should be oldest debts first, no matter what 1 
nationality of the creditor. And the proper place for 
negotiating a settlement is in the OEEC. 


Vicious Circle in Prague 


ELEGATES to the tenth congress of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party may have felt flattered and 
impressed by the presence amongst them of no less a person 
than Comrade Khrushchev from Moscow ; but it can hardly 
have been an inspiring occasion. Economic matters 
dominated the proceedings ; and the speeches of the party 
leaders were largely résumés—and not even brief and 
concise ones—of all the directives, complaints and cajole- 
ries that have been showering on Czech workers and 
farmers for months past. 

A great deal was said about increasing the output of the 
farms, especially of meat. Czechoslovak farmers, who are 
now, according to the Premier, Mr Siroky, producing 
roughly the same as before the war, are to have their own 
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special two to three-year plan ; by 1957 they are to increase 
the average yield of wheat by at least 12 per cent and 
fodder beet by 30 per cent, and they are to increase meat 
production by 26 per cent. Lack of manpower is clearly 
felt to be a major obstacle. Country people have duly gone 
to swell the industrial labour force, but their loss on the 
as not been made good, as it should have been, 


ised mechanisation. 


farms 


by inc By 1957, 320,000 people are 
to be diawn back into agriculture. Farming is to be made 
into a desirable career and what Mr Siroky calls “ suitable 
social conditions and the preconditions of a rich cultural 


life’ are to be created in the countryside. But it is doubtful 
Communists will succeed in selling the attractions 
intry life so long as they nail their colours so firmly 

nast of ultimate collectivisation. There is, it is 


if the 


of a v' 


1 
ne 
is 


rT 
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true, to be no compulsion ; but the emphasis on a new 
deal for the private farmer that marked the “ new course ” 
policy introduced last autumn is now largely swamped by 
solicitude for the collective farms. 

For the industrial worker, however, the “ new course ” 


The Communist 
leaders are worried about inadequate supplies of coal, elec- 
tric power, and other essential raw supplies for industry ; 
about severe shortcomings in the transport system ; about 
the “ recurring failure and bad quality ” of the engineering 
industry’s output. But even more they seem to be worried 
about the inadequate supplies and poor quality of consumer 
goods. Last April there was another series of price cuts, 
but they clearly realise that it is worse than useless to 
the prices of goods that are not there to be bought. 
Czech industry is falling down heavily on its export orders, 
especially to the Soviet Union, and the Communist$ seem 
to feel that frequent doses of something nice are needed 
to overcome the absenteeism, apathy and general passive 
resistance of the Czech workers. Unfortunately, however, 
the provision of the remedy itself requires the active col- 
laboration of these same workers ; the Czech Communists 
are caught in a vicious circle. 


still seems to promise some benefits. 


cut 


Too Many Parks? 


Le National Parks Commission is an energetic body. 
It has created six national parks to date, and recently 
public inquiries bave been held into its designation of two 
other areas (the Yorkshire dales and Exmoor). At the 
Exmoor inquiry this week, Somerset and Devon County 
Councils opposed the proposal on the ground that no case 
had been made out to justify the administrative cost. There 
Was no shortage of tourist facilities in the area, and there 
Was NO immediate threat to its natural beautics. Then why 
bother to create a joint board and to appoint special staff ? 
The commission’ took the view that its sole job was to 
decide whether a tract of country was “of national park 
quality.” There was no need to demonstrate specific need 


or benefit. This view of its réle is grossly inconsequential. 
Half the area of Britain has enough in the way of natural 
beauty to justify its being turned into national parks on this 
basis, ‘i any case it is not enough to choose areas of out- 
ae scenery which warrant careful protection. Fully 
“Cquate 


powers are available under the Planning Acts to 
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protect all such areas—if there is sufficient desire by the 
local authorities and forebearance by central departments to 
do so. But if these conditions are lacking the elevation to 
parkhood will not (as the vicissitudes of Dartmoor demon- 
strate) prevent an area from being spoiled. 

Something more is needed to justify the expense of 
creating the special machinery of a national park. The Peak 
district is an example of a well chosen park. Not only has 
it great beauty, but it is also much visited from the sur- 
rounding towns. It is the scene of strong conflicts over land 
use between the claims of recreation, agriculture, mineral 
development and so on. Several counties are involved whose 
energies are mainly absorbed in dealing with the urban and 
industrial parks of their areas. None of these circumstances 
applies to Exmoor. The Yorkshire dales are a slightly 
better case, since the proposed park is close to urban areas 
and is controlled by one of the largest and busiest county 
councils. Before yielding to the commission’s desire to 
show an impressive list, Mr Macmillan should consider 
whether there may not be almost enough parks already. If 
so, the few to be added need careful choosing. 


The Customs of the Customs 


OME holiday makers on a day excursion from Folkestone 
S to Boulogne had an unpleasant shock last week when 
they returned to England. They had heard an announce- 
ment on board that they were allowed to take half a bottle 
of brandy or other spirits and 200 cigarettes into. the 
country duty free, and most of them acted accordingly. 
When they got to Folkestone they were told they must 
pay the duty, and that the concession did not apply to 
people on day trips. 

The workings of the British customs at least appear less 
capricious than they used to. In law everything purchased 
abroad is dutiable—except one or two items like books— 
and everything must be declared. In practice concessions 
are made, and about three years ago HM Customs and 
Excise made public the items that the traveller can be sure 
of bringing in duty free. These are: up to half a pound 
of tobacco or its equivalent in cigars and cigarettes ; half a 
bottle of spirits ; a bottle of wine ; and half a pint of scent 
and toilet water, of which not more than half can be scent. 
The idea behind this concession is that duty should not be 
charged on things that the traveller might normally be 
expected to carry about ; it is not intended to enable him to 
“stock up.” The concession is not likely to be extended 
to day trippers because there is already some concern at the 
amount of revenue “ lost ” since a million returning travel- 
lers a year have known just what they could get away with. 

Not that the gambling element of going through the 
customs is ended. Officials are usually generous about small 
purchases ; but it is a matter for their discretion, and 
experience shows that young customs officials are more 
zealous than older ones and that it is imprudent for the 
traveller to have a swarthy and sophisticated appearance. 
There is a case for eliminating inequities by the introduc- 
tion of a system like that of the United States, where the 
returning traveller is allowed to bring in goods worth up to 
$500 in any one year. The amount need not be large, but 
it would be humane to give official recognition to every 
tourist’s desire to bring back small presents and souvenirs. 
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German Money Worries 


HE controversies over German rearmament are finding 
T curiously little echo in Federal Germany itself. There 
the main topic among business and industrial circles is the 
capital market, and whether it will soon be possible to 
borrow at rates that will compare less unfavourably than 
at present with their British and other competitors. Ger- 
many’s new taxation laws are still not in force, owing to 
disputes between Dr Schiffer, the Federal finance minister, 
and the Lander. Until they operate, the capital market 
will not permit German concerns to achieve their aim of 
making long-term bond issues at five per cent. At present, 
the difficulties met by industrial borrowers are not due to 
the public’s shortage of money. They are caused by the 
government, which some years ago unwisely removed or 
reduced taxes on state bond issues, and on mortgage bonds 
for “social housing” and shipbuilding. The result was 
that funds flowed into these investments, and the public 
authorities raised more money than they needed ; and to 
compete with these privileged borrowers, industrial com- 
panies have to offer a yield of eight or nine per cent for 
short-term bond issues.. Furthermore, until Dr Schaffer’s 
tax cuts are in force, dividends, though they are steadily 
rising, cannot reach the level that would attract buyers of 
new shares. The action of the Bank deutscher Lander in 
cutting bank rate to 3 per cent has simply made the yawn- 
ing gap between short-term and long-term money wider 
than ever without helping the market. 

Herr Abs, head of the Suddeutsche Bank, has recently 
given an example of the absurd kind of transactions that 
are now being carried out owing to this distorted situation. 
A bank, he declared, bought bonds carrying reduced income 
tax. The institution whose bonds were bought left the 
proceeds of the sale with the bank that bought them. With 
these funds the bank then gave an “ investment credit ” to 
an industrial concern, which used the credit to invest, not 
in plant, but in tax-free state bonds, which were deposited 
with the bank as security for the credit. This mad hatter’s 
method of financing and investment will go on until Dr 
Schiaffer’s taxation bill is in operation, and that cannot be 
until next year. If, in the meantime, German industrialists 
and the public realise that it may be threatened by the need 
to meet increased defence costs. their readiness to rearm 
will be severely damped. 


Pakistan Looks Both Ways 


HE arrival in Turkey earlier this month of Mr 
Mohammed Ali, the prime minister of Pakistan, is a 
big occasion for both countries. .For the Turks it is living 
proof that the policy of giving a new form of leadership 
to the Middle East is beginning to bear fruit. They 


have, it is true, prided themselves on being a Euro-— 


pean power ; but the Turkish-Pakistani alliance is being 
developed as a hard-headed piece of realism. It will serve 
the twin ends of making Turkey the link between Nato 
and any future defence system to be created in the Middle 
East, and a valuable, if not an essential, basis for that system. 
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For Pakistan the alliance has three significant 
Like the Turks, the Pakistani leaders in Karachi h:.. 
been worried about the vacuum in the Middle E:., 
there has been a clear division of opinion about ; 
to fill it. Until lately the main trend of Pakistan’s ; 
has been towards an Islamic bloc, in which it mic) 
a leading, perhaps the leading, role ; yet the Turks 
said to insist that the new pact, whatever else it do. 
have no formal Islamic character. 

The other aspect of the treaty is often overlooke: 
is the fact that it can have little appeal to East | 
which lives in the political atmosphere not of th: 
East but of South East Asia. Apart from the new 
aid agreement with the United States, this tr 
Turkey is as decisive a step as Pakistan has ever 
international -affairs. That it should attempt to 
country westwards, when the East Bengali is a! 
loggerheads with Karachi, may yet make it a | 
helping to split Pakistan. Karachi’s effective 
in the Middle East cannot be rated very high 
existing divisions between East and West Pakis: 
been bridged. 








England’s Competitors 


What is true of other countries is true of our ov 
there is scarcely an article provided by one of the: 
some of it, or some substitute for it, can be provid: 
some other, so there is hardly any article suppl: 
England but may now be supplied, though not in « 
quantities nor at as low prices, by some other count: 
Machinery, as well as cloth, is now made in the U 
States, in Belgium, and in France. It is our duty to 
ahead, and look at all possible contingencies ; 
especially the duty of statesmen to look at these 
and remove all obstacles to our success in the u: 
competition, from which no art can now save ind 
or communities ; and as we can, in emergencies 
supplies from other countries—dispensing certainly 
time, perhaps for ever, with the products of Rus 
example—we may suppose it possible, at least, that 
countries may dispense with our products if we 
them difficult of acquisition. Our trade has rapid! 
continuously extended, because we have been 4 
supply the commodities we have sold at continual! 
ing prices. Our increasing skill and knowledge has 
us more and more serviceable to other nations. We 
take care not to lose by an erroneous policy or neg! 
this important advantage. To secure it, we must n: 
know what is going on abroad, what other peop 
doing, what they are learning, and what they are ma! 
we must also adapt ourselves to their wants an 
markets to their means, that we may successfully « 
the trade which is the chief part of our greatness. 
persons in the United States expect to profit 
expense, in consequence of the war—not very wise! 
whatever injures us will injure them. They ca 
believe, derive no benefit from it though » 
prosecuting it, may hamper our own industry and © 
ourselves from making advantageous exchanges. !! 
the doctrines of free trade are now so firmly estab 
that even to prosecute war they will not be de) 
from ; and experience has demonstrated that it +: 
by extending the application of them that the m« 
great national expenditure can be obtained without « 
national injury, 
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In Canada 


FOR COMFORT, 
SPACIOUSNESS, 
GOOD FOOD AND 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


you travel 








juare, W.C.2. (Whitehall ¢100) 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 47°79) 


asbestos cat 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 
department received an order for one, they would scarcely turn a hair. Seriously, the uses of Asbestos in 
industry are growing at a fantastic rate. 

Apart from its first great natural property, the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 
many uses, often in combination with other materials. It can be spun, woven and moulded. We, ourselves, 
turn it into many products. Amongst these are Caposite and Caposil, both Preformed and Plastic heat 
insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Linings and Asbestolux Incombustible Building Board. It is 
available as yarn or cloth, as mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 
delight, the jet liners. 

Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry, If you 
think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos... 


4 4 THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. GROsvenor 6022 
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LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent, 
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= _— It shall not = 


At last, nuclear knowledge brings to every 
building, office and industrial enterprise, a 
sure and certain means of fire prevention 
which 1s now available to all. 






WHAT DOES IT DO? 
Minerva instantly detects the first trace of smoke from any smoulder- 


ing material. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 
The activating source of the detector is a particle of radio-active 
material with a theoretical life of more than a thousand years. No 
current is consumed while the detector is on guard. The entry of 
smoke triggers the detector. 


HOW IS IT INSTALLED? 
Each detector is no larger than an electric light bulb and can be 


fitted as simply. 
Only one is required in a room or for every 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 

Only the cost of the simple wiring—-the detectors and signal equip- 
ment are hired to the user by the makers at a low annual fee which 
includes servicing and free replacements. 





Approved and adopted by the Admiralty 
and Air Ministry, and already installed 
many hundreds of industrial and 
‘overnment organisations throughout 


includi: ing shipping and 
FIRE DETECTION S¥STEM =e 


Manufactured by The Minerva Detector Company Ltd., Richmond, Surrey, England 
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Iran Must Decide... 


Sir—Ir is sad to see that a journal of 
The Economist’s calibre has produced a 
modern Hajji Baba’s aphorisms as 


evidence on “ Iranian national predilec- 
tion for doing nothing and letting 
matters take their course.” 


Curjously enough, in recent years very 
little of substance and insight has been 
written in England on the Iranian spirit 
and character. Politics, finance, trans- 
port, mineral resources and even flora 
and fauna have all received their full 
and profound share of English research, 
but, alas, not the eighteen million people 
who inhabit the Iranian plateau | Since 
Professor Edward Browne’s monumental 
“Literary History of Persia” and “A 
Year Amongst the Persians,” published 
before the First World War, little of 
distinction can be traced in English 
letters which provides a key to the pre- 
dilection and trend of thought of the 
people of Iran, 


At this critical stage in oil negotiations 
when the people. and Government of 
Iran have come a long way towards a 
practical solution of the oil problem and 
consolidating their friendship with the 
British people and Government, it ill 
becomes responsible sections of the 
British press to treat Iran in a casual 
and cavalier manner. There is a 
striking opportunity for Britain to show 
the Iranian people that she has no 
intention of thwarting her social awaken- 
ing and is, in fact, prepared to help the 
national and social aspirations of the 
mass of the people as she did in 1906 
when Iranians fought for and gained 
their Constitution. 


To suggest that “the Iranians want 
to leave all decisions including technical 
ones to the whims of an Iranian govern- 
mental body,” and that the solution of 
the oil problem is now “ up to Teheran,” 
is posing an entirely false dilemma. Any 
arrangement on an equitable and just 
basis consonant with the full sovereign 
rights and amour-propre of Iran would 
be welcome to the Iranian people and 
Gove mment. The Oil Consortium would 
contribute effectively to solution of the 
ol problem if they set their sights on a 
‘ong-term policy of public approbation 
and support in Iran, rather than solely 
on short-term commercial requirements. 
lo achieve economic stability, it is 
Soria that production of Iranian oil 
ould 
Position in the Middle East, as well as 
“f pre-eminent production potential. 
[t would be well to remember that a solu- 
ton of the Iranian oil problem would 
fot only settle the issue of the day, but 
ol tomorrow, too, and would consolidate 


Letters to the Editor 


be commensurate with Iran’s ; 


the political equilibrium of Iran and the 
Middle East.—Yours faithfully, 
A. H. Hamzavi, 


Tranvn Embassy Press Counsellor 


What is the Public 
Interest ? 


Smr—Your editorial registers. surprise 
at the surprise of the public at the 
Crichel Down report. We have cer- 
tainly been warned—not least by you, 
Sir—long enough. Many for more than 
a generation have said this kind of 
thing not only could, but would have to, 
happen here; that it could not help 
happening. Yet press and public seem 
indignantly surprised, as though there 
were no moral writ plain for all to read, 
from Cicero on “ offices” to Mr James 
Burnham or the newest Fabian 
pamphlets, from the old serfdoms to the 
new, from Gogol’s Dead Souls to the 
present Russian praesidium’s admissions 
of bureaucratic anti-social arrogance and 
esprit de corps. 

But if (as you say) “the new des- 
potism ” is a reality, who made it one, 
and why? Is it fair to blame func- 
tionaries for effects which too great and 
too detailed power over citizens on the 
part of the state must always cause ? 
Is it fair to blame a Minister ? These 
effects necessarily stem from policies and 
methods deliberately pursued by our 
political parties,- their leaders and (be 
it remembered) their followers. The 
overwhelming majority of our people 
wanted it this way, and they have got 
it. If, now they have it, they dislike 
what the worst tyranny of all—that of 
the majority—brings, they can think 
again or lump it. 

Happily there is evidence that, on left 
and right, they are thinking again. 
Realisation has spread that our familiar 
rules of ministerial responsibility, func- 
tionaries’ immunities and executive 
anonymity arose when the citizen’s 
freedoms were at their widest and were 
protected by an overriding “ rule of law.” 
That rule no longer protects, no longer 
overrides, and the citizen’s freedoms are 
fewer and thinner. Fabians, other 
Socialists, Tories and Liberals now 
publish their misgivings about this 
“new despotism ”—whether it be mani- 
fested in such bodies as the Coal Board 
or BBC, a trade union, a trade associa- 
tion, or an agency of the state itself. 
People begin to realise that even the 
biggest oligopoly or quasi-monopoly in 
private enterprise must face some com- 
petition or risk starting it up ; that such 
powers in private hands are far less 
abusable and abused, far less threatening 
to employees or customers, than are 
these newer monopolies in public affairs. 
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Monopoly makes despotisms ; despotism 
depends on bureaucracy; so bureaucracy 
becomes despotic. 

A whiff of competition anywhere along 
the line works wonders. The Crichel 
Down case would not have occurred— 
or, if it had started, it would have earlier 
come to light and been scotched—had 
there been any independent and off- 
setting power, public or private, to which 
the citizen could go. In the case of too 
many of our omnipresent monopolies, 
the employee, customer, or citizen can 
go nowhere—either for satisfaction or 
alternative employment. In the past 
generation you, Sir, have regularly and 
cogently put the case for such “ built-in 
competition ” in both public and private 
enterprise. Now people seem readier to 
learn.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.1 GraHaM HvuTToON 


First Editor 


Smr—The recent advertisement of a new 
edition of your centennial volume “ The 
Economist : 1843-1943” prompts me to 
write of an item in regard to James 
Wilson that I think has never appeared 
in print. In September, 1953, when I 
was a member of the American Lend- 
Lease Mission to India, I visited the 
grave of James Wilson in the Lower 
Circular Road Cemetery in Calcutta. 
That he is buried there is known to those 
who have read his sketch in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, but I 
have never seen any reference to the 
barely legible epitaph on the gravestone. 
This is such a concise statement of the 
life and public services of James Wilson 
that I think its text would interest you 
and your readers. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE JAMES WILSON: 


Who was expressly sent from England 
to restore order in the finances of 
India at a period of disastrous 
confusion. 

He proposed several important measures 
for that purpose, 

But died from the combined effects of 
climate, anxiety and labour 

Within eight months after his arrival 
in India. 

Mr Wilson was one of the soundest 
political economists, 

Safest financier and best administrator 
in his generation. 

He contributed to the adoption of a 
Free Trade Policy in England by a 
long series of elaborate meetings, 

As well as by protracted exertions in 
Parliament and in office. 

He was Secretary of the Treasury 
during two administrations, 

Besides spending many laborious years 
in other departments of State, 

And his aid was often sought by his 
political contemporaries 

When economical difficulties required 
investigation, 

Or grave financial work required to be 
done. 

Mr Wilson was born at Hawick in the 
County of Roxburghshire NB on the 
3rd day of June, 1805, 

And died at Calcutta on the llth day 
of August, 1960, aged 55. 

—Yours faithfully, 
FraNK W. FETTer 
North Western University, 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Books & Publications 





The -Art of Dip!omacy 


THE EVOLUTION OF DIPLOMATIC 
METHOD. 
By Harold Nicolson. 


10s. 6d. 


HE historian, the causeur and the 
professional diplomat all show to 
brilliant advantage in Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s Chichele Lectures. As he 
sketches the ups and downs in the growth 
of diplomatic method—it has been by no 
means a sustained progress towards 
perfection—the shafts of wit and irony fly 
in all directions. These guided missiles 
of criticism may shatter some illusions in 
Washington, in Delhi, perhaps even in 
London. Sometimes it is a quotation, 
sometimes a faintly sketched analogy 
between old and modern times, some- 
times a downright judgment based on 
personal experience. It must have been 
a treat to hear these lectures, with the 
raised eyebrow or the inflexion of the 
voice stimulating the audience into per- 
ception of deeper meanings. 
It is good to know, for example, that 


Is it 
Reeordworthy ? 


Every day our expert chroniclers who 
study, check and compare the leading news- 
papers of the world, pouring into our offices 
from every corner of the globe, have to 
single out each detail in present-day Politics, 
Economics, Social Questions, consider its 
significance, and decide whether it is worthy 
of being placed on record for permanent 
reference in KEESING’S ‘living’ docu- 
mentation of Current Affairs. 


Constable. 93 pages. 





Having had over 20 years’ specialised 
experience in extracting, translating, con- 
densing, indexing and—above all—tabulating 
(but never interpreting) the important news 
items from the Press of the World and other 
selected sources, we take pride in being able 
to offer you in KEESING’S a scholarly 
compilation of Facts which is internationally 
recognised (and much cherished by many 
Economist readers) as the authentic Refer- 
ence Tool of our Day: truly impartial, fully 
comprehensive, intelligently indexed and 
always up-to-date. 


Special Trial Offer 
For only £2.19.0 you can now obtain KEESING’S 
weekly Service for six months including a temporary 
folder. 


KEESING’S — KEYNSHAM — BRISTOL 

(1) Enclosed £2.19.0 for trial subscription July 
te December 1954 with folder. 

(2) Send me first free particulars of KEESING’S. 


wanes sreeaecace sateenenatesepeenereesnoonnens 





Odysseus used on the platform one or 
two of the favourite tricks of the late 
Ernest Bevin ; that diplomatic immunity 
is observed among the Australian 
aborigines ; that ambassadors arriving in 
Constantinople in Byzantine days would 
witness a parade in which the same 
troops would appear again and again 
wearing different kinds of armour ; that 
professional diplomatists have always 
distrusted diplomacy by conference. It 
is also a revelation to learn how much 
permanent wisdom is to be found in the 
treatise on diplomacy written in 1716 by 
‘De Calliéres. Perhaps a copy of his 
De La Maniére de négocier avec les 
Souverains might be sent to Mr Dulles, 
with footnotes by Mr Dean Acheson. 

The Greeks, says Sir Harold, were 
bad diplomats because they were too 
clever to create confidence. So they 
never discovered how to make the 
diplomatic method of a democracy as 
efficient as that of an autocracy. The 
Romans failed by being too masterful ; 
they also made the mistake of employing 
professional politicians as diplomats. 

Then the art of professional negotia- 
tion came into Europe from the 
Byzantine Empire, via Venice and Italy. 
There it found a period of disunity, 
ferocious competition between unstable 
states relying on mercenaries for security 
and threatened eternally by fifth columns. 
So the art became a wolf-like practice, 
which had its influence on the great 
national states springing up at the time 
of the Renaissance. Deception and 
opportunism became fashionable ; justice 
was subordinated to expediency. It was 
Machiavelli's day and later Queen 
Elizabeth’s. 

Then came the great French contribu- 
tion, most of it begun by Richelieu and 
developed later by Louis XIV and his 
officials. It was decided that negotia- 
tion must be permanent, not a hurried, 
sporadic endeavour. Diplomacy becomes 
a continuous process, with ambassadors 
and ministers in every capital of impor- 
tance. The element of stability and 
certainty is prized above everything ; and 
the great Cardinal preaches that national 
interest must come above “ sentimental, 
ideological or doctrinal prejudices and 
affections.” The negotiator must have— 
it is a memorable phrase-—the patience 
of a watchmaker. Good diplomatic 
method is akin to sound banking ; both 
depend on the establishment of credit. 

By now, at the end of the third lecture, 
the reader has been prepared for a rous- 
ing final exposition of modern errors— 
and he gets it. President Wilson’s 
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pieces with all the precision of a warch- 
maker—and made to look very { lich, 
The methods of that “ great good )1n1” 


—the United States—are Cfiticised for 
their opportunism and for unreliai)lity, 
Open diplomacy is snubbed with a ovota- 


tion from Jules Cambon: “Th: day 
secrecy is abolished negotiation «/ any 
kind will become impossible” Sj; 
Harold recognises that the condi ons 
on which the old diplomacy was based 
have gone; but he thinks something 
could still be done to shatter the i!!usion 
that the conduct of external affairs can 
follow the same methods as the conduct 
of internal affairs in a liberal democracy. 
He has made a readable and convincing 
start. The book costs over a penny a 
page, but it is worth it. 


Marxism and Chinese 


History 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Fco- 
NOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA. 

By E. Stuart Kirby. 

Allen and Unwin. 202 pages. 18s. 


R KIRBY holds the Chair of 

Economics and Political Science in 
the University of Hong Kong, a position 
in which it is hardly possible noi to be 
very much engagé in Chinese politics. 
In this book he appears not to have quite 
made up his mind whether he is writing 
on his own an outline of Chinese 
economic history from the earliest times 
or whether he is making a critical s 
of current Chinese and Japanese think- 
ing on the subject. The former aim 
cannot be said to have been achieved 


with any degree of success, thoug!) this 
is not altogether his fault, for, as he 
frequently points out, the detailed pre- 
paratory work required for generalisauion 
has not been done to anything like the 


extent needed, even where the evicence 
is ultimately available. 


Thus, Mr Kirby provides only an 
extremely vague and superficial account 
of Chinese economic development be- 
cause he simply has not enough straw 
to make the bricks. On the other hand, 
his description and analysis of contem- 
porary theories constitute a valuable 
piece of work, particularly as showing 
the extraordinary results of the attempt 
to apply the categories of Marxisi doc- 
trine to the history of the Far Easi. As 
Mr Kirby points out, this leads to the 
Chinese Communist historian having (© 
classify the greater part of Chinese his- 
tory, from Confucius down to the ume 
of Chiang Kai-shek, as “feudal In 
Europe the influence of Marxist ™ ho- 
dology always had to contend with an 
older tradition of exact Wis! rical 
scholarship highly resistant to @ for 
construction, but in China, and to 4 
lesser degree in Japan, Marxism «! ved 
almost simultaneously with the int: uc 
tion of modern ‘scientific historical 
method, commending itself as 4 guide 
with a short cut to truth through the 
vast complexity of past history. 

Even before the final triumph ©! th 
Communist revolution Marxism became 


principles and their effects are taken to the prevailing mode of thought m 
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Chinese academic circles, and since the 
establishment of the party dictatorship 
it has been the only permitted one ; Mr 
Kirby declares that in the historical field 
Rey igt res OF rejects the whole sub- 
sequent Progress of thought in Europe 
in the last seventy years to an extent 


that is not generally realised.” Japan, 
on the other hand, has been much more 
receptive to the influence of recent 


Western non-Marxist thought, and 
Marxism itself has been “always less 
orthodox than in China, less exclusively 
associated with the Communist party 
and its discipline.” Since 1945 Japan 
has been open to currents of thought 
from al! quarters, while in China his- 
torical studies have been restricted by a 


narrow dogmatic orthodoxy similar to 
that which has long been imposed on 
them he Soviet Union. 


Through the Curtain 


ESCAPE FROM PARADISE, By seven 
who escaped and one who did not. 

Edited C. A. Smith. 

Hollis and Carter. 255 pages. 16s. 


“HE title of this book refers to the 
‘contrast between the Garden of 


Eden and the new world of free and 
happy life that Communism claims to 
have created in the lands where it has 
seized power. As the editor points out, 
the Biblical account declares that God 
placed cherubim and a flaming sword 
on the east of the terrestrial paradise to 
prevent former inhabitants from return- 
ing there, but the rulers of the Soviet 
bloc maintain large forces of special 
police on the western borders of their 
paradise to prevent present inhabitants 
from getting out. Since 1934 attempted 
“flight abroad ” has been legally punish- 
able by death in the Soviet Union, while 
members of the offender’s family who 
knew his intention are liable to a 
prison sentence of up to ten years and 
those did not know to deportation 
to “far regions of Siberia” for five 
ear 

The satellite states have adopted 
similar measures to dissuade their un- 
gratelul citizens from exiling themselves 


r native lands, and in Korea 
the refusal of the western governments 


‘0 repatriate by force Chinese prisoners 
of war unwilling to return to their own 
country was for months the sole issue 
on which the conclusion of an armistice 
was held up—an issue which Communist 
hina has even sought to reopen at the 
Geneva conference. ‘This extraordinary 
Preoccupation of the self-appointed 
‘aviours of mankind with the thwarting 


of “escape from paradise” serves two 
distinct purposes: the first, to close 
channels of information to the outside 
world ; and the second, to strengthen the 
hold of the totalitarian system by demon- 
‘tation that escape from it is impossible 
this side of the grave. 

,, Severa books have already been pub- 
ushed with accounts of Communist 
Prisons, interrogations and forced 
kbour camps by individuals who have 
been fortunate enough in the end to 
‘ach a free country, but “Escape from 


Paradise” is the first to provide a kind 


of symposium of the experiences of 
persons of the most diverse origin and 
. who have had nothing in 
common except subjection to the same 
tyranny. The eight authors include a 
Spaniard, a Rumanian, a Czech, two 
Poles, a Bulgarian, an Estonian and a 
Lett; they differ widely also in pro- 
fession, religious belief - and political 
sympathies. It is perhaps a pity 
that there is no Russian in the 
company to give balance to a picture 
that is mainly one of the Russian con- 
quest of Eastern Europe. But it is in 
any case that conquest which has 
brought the Soviet reality nearest to this 
country, and, especially in following the 
narrative of the former Czech officer 
Jan Sad, deported without legal charge 
or trial to forced labour in Russia by 
the “liberators ” of Czechoslovakia, the 
reader can hardly fail to appreciate the 
relevance of the editor’s comment that 
“what befell them is what, but for the 
accidents of birth and geographical 
position, would have befallen us.” 


The Inimitable 


DON’T TRUST TO LUCK, 

By Lord Beaverbrook. 

London Express Newspapers. 108 pages. 
3s. 6d. 


HEN Lord Beaverbrook sets out 

to teach the young and ambitious, 

he commands the respect due to his own 
success. Young men whom he has 
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trained are now inent on both sides 
of Fleet Street. e Editor of the Daily 


Herald once worked for Lord Beaver- 
brook ; so did his predecessor ; so did 
two-thirds of the editorial board of 
Tribune. But the high positions won 
by Lord Beaverbrook’s young men have 
not been confined to journalism. One 
of them was Minister of State in the 
Labour Government; another ran the 
groundnut scheme; another became a 
leading member of the Oxford Group. 
“Don’t Trust to Luck” is a re- 
written version of “ Success,” published 
in 1921. Lord Beaverbrook said in 
“Success” that “The money brain is, 
in the modern world, the supreme brain. 
Why ? Because that which the greatest 
number of men strive for will produce 
the fiercest competition of intellect.” 
Now he repudiates this view, and only 
calls the money brain “the shrewdest 
brain”; thus is Einstein re-instated. 
But it is still obvious enough that Lord 
Beaverbrook would agree with Dr 
Johnson that “there are few ways in 
which a man can be more innocently 
employed than in getting money.” 
Holding this view, with everything that 
is to be said for it, he might be expected 
to write a useful book teaching young 


clerks how to become managing direc- 


tors, how to float a company, how to 
raise an overdraft. Unfortunately, 
however, “Don’t Trust to Luck” in- 
cludes very little practical business 
instruction, concentrating instead on 
well-meaning moral exhortation. The 
reader is treated to such sentiments, 





Where do people 
get their ideas? 


GRAHAM HUTTON 


HIS study breaks new ground: it deals with 


the very springs of public and private 


says of this important book: 


6 I am fascinated and 
impressed by the array of 


opinion—a subject of direct concern to anyone 
who needs, whether for business or political 
reasons, to “make friends and influence people.” 

The authors examine in detail the channels 


by which thoughts and attitudes are com- 


results from this skilful, 
accurate and most valuable 
research. It makes one 
wonder why it was never done 
before, and how one will ever 
stop quoting it in future. 9 


municated, and the extent to which the 
individual is exposed to them: pubs and clubs, 
schools, churches and cinemas, sport and 
politics, reading, radio, television, and much 
else. The book carefully preserts, with infor- 
mation from other sources, the findings from a 
detailed and extensive Field Survey among the 
people of Derby. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS 
by T. Cauter and J. S. Downham 


with a foreword by SIR ARTHUR BOWLEY, Emeritus Professor of Statistics in the University of Loadon 
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inspiring but a little vague, as “ Money 
is nothing but the fruit of resolution and 
intellect applied to the affairs of the 
world. To an unshakeable resolution 
fortune will oppose no bar.” 


It would be unkind to say that the 
only young man so far to show signs of 
profiting from reading “ Don’t Trust to 
Luck ” was the one who, when the Daily 
Express asked to buy back copies of the 
book from the public, thought of offer- 
ing to sell them his own for 7s. But it 
is obvious that Lord Beaverbrook’s gifts 
as a teacher depend on personal magne- 
tism rather than on anything he can 
put into words. The main interest in 
the book lies in its references to the 
author, his achievements, and to some 
of his past adversaries. There is a 
quotation in denigration of the first 
Lord Baldwin, brought in as a footnote 
with little apparent relevance. There 
is a one-sided attack on Ernest Bevin. 
All this, together with some candid con- 
fessions, helps to throw some light on 
the strength of Lord Beaverbrook’s own 
personality. And probably the real 
reason why the book is a failure is that 
Lord Beaverbrook at his greatest is 
inimitable, and that attempts to copy his 
methods can be disastrous. Only Lloyd 
George, Beaverbrook himself, and 
perhaps Churchill have ever run a 
Government Department in the Beaver- 
brook way without creating chaos—and 
even this statement may call for qualifi- 
cation. Lord Beaverbrook evidently has 
the best of intentions; he sincerely 
thinks young men should want to follow 
his example, and he wants to teach 
them to mould themselves in his image. 
But the attempt was impossible from the 
start: Lord Beaverbrook has been, is 
and—some people would say fortunately 

—always will be unique. 


Ancient Monument? 


ELEMENTS OF PURE ECONOMICS. 
By Léon Walras, translated by William 
Jaffé. 


Allen and Unwin. 620 pages. 42s. 


EON WALRAS was even in his own 

4 day—he died, one is always surprised 
to remember, only in 1910, and was 
effectively a contemporary of Alfred 
Marshall—very much an _ economist’s 
economist. Half a century after the 
publication of the fourth and definitive 
edition of his “Eléments d’Economie 
Politique Pure,” now translated for the 
first time into English, his work is 
likely to appeal only to that scholarly 
minority of economists who feel an 
absorbing interest in the historical 
development of their subject—and 
indeed, among that minority, only to 
those armed both with considerable 
mathematical competence and with more 
than the average amount of patience. To 
that minority the volume under review 
may be commended as a model of how 


such things should be done. Mr Jaffé 
shows himself not only an adroit, 
responsible and _ sensitive translator 


{though it is possible to quarrel with 


his pious retention of rareté for 
“marginal utility” in the interests of 
“Walrasian flavour ”) but also an admir- 
able editor. On its smaller scale, indeed, 
his work of collation, cross-indexing, 
annotation and unobtrusive elucidation 
stands comparison with Professor 
Staffa’s magnificent edition of Ricardo. 
This is a job which will never need 
doing again. 


Was it worth doing at all? For the 
dignity of scholarship, undoubtedly ; but 
for the further advancement of know- 
ledge ? Is there really any but a 
historical interest in a theoretical argu- 
ment, however majestic in its logical 
unity and completeness and however 
seminal in its own day, which ‘has been 
much better stated since and whose 
premises make it totally inadequate as 
a description of the way things really 
happen? To a generation brought up 
on the study of imperfect competition 
and of the interdependence of macro- 
economic magnitudes the answer must 
at first sight be “No.” One can never 
be sure, however, that the major work of 
a first-rate mind has entirely exhausted 
its capacity to touch off valuable trains 
of thought. The concept, for instance, 
of the “service of availability ” (service 
d’approvisionnement) rendered by stocks 
is recognisably akin to that of liquidity, 
but Walras does not restrict it to mone- 
tary theory ; it might have been recalled 
with advantage during the “empty 
economy” period which immediately 
followed World War II, and if extended 
from stocks to fixed assets themselves it 
becomes relevant in the highly practical 
field of public utility policy. One may 
hope that at all events a few qualified 
persons will read Walras’s book in a 
spirit of curiosity other than purely 
antiquarian. 


What Makesa Happy Ship? 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF 
INDUSTRY. 

By J. A. C. Brown. 

Penguin. 310 pages. 2s. 6d. 


AN is a social animal; work is a 
social, not an isolated, activity ; 
the quality, tempo and spirit of work 
depend, therefore, not merely on forces 
affecting the individual as such (physical 
environment, rewards and sanctions) but 
also, and indeed overwhelmingly, on those 
shaping his human relationships with 
workmates, superiors and subordinates ; 
the economists are most perniciously on 
the wrong track, so are the efficiency 
experts, so, to a hardly lesser degree, are 
the Socialists—though they at least have 
a proper distaste for the carrot-and-stick 
mechanism. If the motivation of 
economic life is to be understood, if the 
waste and frustration of industrial strife 
and of grudgingly-done work are to be 
abolished, the approach to these 
problems must be by way of social 
psychology—the study of group human 
nature. 
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Thus the social psychologists, who are 
unfortunately prone to antagonis: their 


audience, partly by the use of a 
gobbledygook surpassing in pret>ntioys. 
ness even that of their econ tically 
minded adversaries; and partly by g 
degree of arrogance that paradoxically 
recalls that of the less eminen: nine. 
teenth-century champions of  [aissey 
faire. Dr Brown writes like a human 
being—it is not his fault if the simple, 
straightforward word “group” has 
acquired a power to raise the hackles of 
almost anybody but a_ professional 


sociologist—and he is much less of a 
know-all than most, though he really 
should not confuse Adam Smith with 
Mr Gradgrind. It is an excellent thing 
that this compact, meaty, authoritative 
and frequently entertaining book should 
be available to a public which would 
never dream of buying Elton Mavyo’s 
“Social Problems of an 
Society.” 


The central subject, which gives Dr 
Brown his title, is firmly and skilfully 
keyed in on the one hand to the history 
of industrial development and on the 
other to the psychologists’ and anthro- 
pologists’ data on personality ; expertise 
is blended and balaficed with common 
sense: Here, and here—so_ expert 
research into the springs of motivation 
has shown — are the roots of the 
behaviour which, as a matter of common 
experience, can be expected in these, or 
these, conditions. This and that sort of 
trouble can be traced to this common 
source—failure of communication, mis- 
apprehension of the nature of leader- 
ship, self - perpetuating mutual 
antagonism. Here are the reasons why 
this move succeeded and that move 
failed. Practical handbook of manage- 
ment, primer for social scientists—it is 
all admirably done. 


Ind ustrial 


One may retain a conviction that even 
when every factory and office is as happy 
a ship as HMS Mantelpiece some 
measure of carrot and stick—such as 
Nature inexorably provides for the 
farmer, the fisherman, and others to 
whom the relationship between extra 
effort and extra return presents itself 
unblurred by transition through a wage- 
packet—may still be necessary and effec- 
tive. One may find the typical worker 
as presented by Dr Brown a discouraging 
mixture of prima donna and problem- 
child. The fact remains that a proper 
regard for human nature, including such 
of its manifestations as go with the sub- 
adult status of the weekly wage-carner, 
does pay off both in production and in 
happiness on the job. What is more dis- 
quieting is the social psychologists 
implied ideal: the harmonious Huxleian 


Brave New World in which the group— 
blest word—is everything, “everyone 
belongs to everyone else,” and the 
aberrant lone wolf is scientifically cured 


of deviationism at an Adult Reconditne: 
ing Centre. “The Social Psychology © 


Industry ” is very highly recommended ; 
but it might be a good idea to read Mr 
Hemingway’s “The Old Man and the 
Sea” as a chaser. 
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If you called on 
Sir Miles ‘Thomas 
of B.O.A.C. 





Should you call on Sir Miles Thomas, Chairman of British Overseas 
Airways, there are two things you would particularly notice on his desk: 
his beautiful and unusual jet-aircraft ashtray, and the slim grey elegance 
of his Dictaphone Time-Master. 





of many thousands of produce 
tive hours. 


ON THI DESKS of men of the 
calibre of Sir Miles Thomas — 
men whose business livesare full 
and successful—you will usually 
notice this trim little machine, 
the Di taphone Time-Master. 


Why not try the Time-Master 
on your own desk? Without 
obligation, of course. Telephone 
or post the coupon to-day fora 
Their time is precious. The free trial. 
Time-Master saves them time. 


Iheir ideas are more valuable * 
still. The Time-Master records 
them instantly. And by dictating 


the Time-Master way they leave 
their secretaries time to be real 


The Time-Master is as simple 
to use as your telephone. Yet, as 
thousands of business men have 
found, it can double your cap- 





| owe 


Revolutionary plastic Dictabelts are 


acity to get things done. Indeed, ;,“"". e : 
old-fashioned methods of di inside secret”? of Time-Master. 
: tat we Metnods Of dic- Each takes 15 minutes dictation, 
t uon may well be robbing you _ folds flat, cambe mailed, filed. 


DICTAPHONE 


REGO. TRADE MARK 


: TIME-MASTER 


*s 
n WORLD’S MOST SUCCESSFUL DICTATING MACHINE 
zy MAD} “ 
. ae \T BRITAIN, Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORE 
La VU ' . > . , 
ne pies DINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
S Be SS eS ane ae Se eel 
. rT a Co. Ltd., Dept. O, 
- (LY Strat ¢ , 
Yi foe rd Place, London, W.1. Hyde Park 9461 
0 would - Z ‘ 
: aoe to try the Dictaphone Time-Master. Please arrange @ 
’ nmonstration for me. 
Ar 
he NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 








This luxury hote 
flies the Atlantic 


every night! 
“Monarch 


LONDON TO NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 
DIRECT ... ALSO CHICAGO VIA MONTREAL 


All this luxury—at no extra fare! 





Fully-reclining seat for every passenger— 
courteous service ali the wey ! 


Downstairs lounge, luxury double - decked 
* Monarch” Stratocruiser. 


tripe yma te Te 





“tan 





2 
fawn 
Foam-soft private berths (slight additional 
charge)—breakfast in bed, if you wish! 


Delicious complimentary meals and meal- 
time drinks, 








Book now! Consult your local B.0.A.C. Appointed 
Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria 
S.W.1 (ViCtoria 2323), 75 Regent Street, W.1 
(M AY fair 6611) or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmingham and Liverpool, 


FLY -BOAC =f 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIBWAYS CORPORATION 
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How do your Offices look? 




















Not only to you, but to your colle. ues, 
to your clients? A little too «arish, 
a little too drab? Not as impres:ive as 
they might? Take a good Jook. 
Because the right design, the rizht 


eolour-scheme, the suitably prespcrous 


appearance of the table-lainp 





ean mean — business. So do Peter Caiesby 
and his staff. They will plan and 
suggest, develop your ideas or 
fit in with them to make fittings and 


a. aaa Eile « ; 
g : i. 


‘ ae aw 
Two's Company... 


with PLAYER’S N°3 


furniture that look exactly right, 
curiously in character. It doesn’t matter 
whether you want a couple of chairs 
or everything for a suite of oflices. 
Catesbys Contracts wil! do it. 


. Half a tick! 





Is that a new watch? Oh it’s only the strap 
that’s new ... I was going to say, when a fond parent gives 
his son a Baume for his twenty-first he rather expects it to last 


out more than a generation—and keep good time . . . which, ¢ atesbys 


come to think of it—it has! Good choice, eh? Prices from £12.10. 





; TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON: W.! 
BAUME & CO. LTD., LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 





CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


. Museum 7777 
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American Survey 






AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Doubts About Defence 


Washington, D.C. 
O' all the arguments, unusually numerous and noisy 
ven for Washington, that have been occupying the 


city during the last few weeks, the noisiest has been over 
whether “ to intervene or not to intervene ” in Indo-China. 
For this argument involved not only disagreements between 
the press and the public over the Administration’s handling 
of the issue, but also disagreement within the Administration 
itself. For the moment the question is decided; there will 
be no American intervention in Indo-China uniess a list of 
conditions which has grown longer with each of Mr Dulles’s 
public statements is fulfilled—and most of these conditions 
depend on France and cannot be fulfilled now that M. 
Mendes-France has decided to seek peace. In fact the 
Washington tide was. never as firmly set in the direction of 
saving Indo-China from Communism at all costs, even that 
of using American armed forces if necessary, as it appeared 
to be from official 

remarks during March 

and April. Now ‘the 

tide has definitely turned 

the other way, leaving 

Admiral Radford, the 


chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; in full 
view upon the beach, as 
the only senior figure in 
the Administration who 
has consistently adyvo- 
cated the necessity of 
American 


PACIFIC 
San 


intervention 
at this time, 

The Radford thesis is a straightforward one; the strategic 
balanc of power is in danger of shifting in favour of the 
Soviet Union as it did between 1945 and 1950 ; there is 
reason to believe that mew Russian long-range guided 
Missile 


may be lessening the advantage that the United 


States possesses through its numerical superiority in atomic 
Weapons. The new Soviet intercontinental bombers pose 
‘threat to the industrial heartland of the United States 


which the latter cannot hold over the dispersed industrial 
arcas O! Russia and China. It is imperative both for political 
and ‘or military reasons that no Communist expansion be 
Permitted in South-East Asia and that Indo-China be saved 
while there are still French and Vietnamese forces in being. 
It was at this point that the Admiral’s views diverged from 
those 0: his fellow members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Particularly those of General Ridgway, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army. Admiral Radford is said to have believed firstly, 


NS awe LY o 


Vd 
KX ATLANTIC 
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Mercator$ Projection 








that, even if American intervention in Indo-China did bring 
in Communist China, Soviet Russia would not intervene 
and secondly, that American air and naval forces, probably 
using tactical atomic weapons, would be sufficient to check 
the Communist forces. 

This view his colleagues disputed. From the naval 
point of view the Gulf of Tonking is a nightmare of shallows 
and offers none of the opportunities for manceuvre and 
surprise that the deep waters on both sides of the Korean 
peninsula afforded. From the Air Force point of view 
intervention in Indo-China would place the same limitations 
on-the use of strategic airpower that the Korean war did 
without providing a chance of deploying tactical airpower 
to the same advantage. But it is believed that it was General 
Ridgway who put up the strongest resistance both within 
the Defence Department and with the President, pointing 
out that naval and air intervention would lead inevitably to 
the use of American 
ground forces, that at 
least eight divisions 
(which the United States 
does not possess) would 
be needed and that they 
would be separated by a 
thousand miles of ocean 
from their nearest 
supply base in the 
ESS .--- Philippine Islands. 
\\ General Ridgway has 

S discreetly but firmly 
opposed many of the 
assumptions on which the “new look” in American 
strategic and defence policy is based, and in so doing has 
added to his standing in Washington. For it is his service 
that has taken almost the full brunt of the cuts in this year’s 
defence expenditure ; they involve a reduction in the 
strength of the Army from twenty to seventeen divisions by 
the middle of 1955. This has caused considerable disquiet 
among Americans who follow the problems of their national 
defence closely, for it has become clear that the corollaries 
to this reduction, envisaged by the present Chiefs of Staff 
when they completed their review of strategic policy last 
autumn, are not being carried out. 

Their thinking was done in the brief period of quiet 
between the final conclusion of the Korean armistice and 
the failure of the Navarre plan in Indo-China, and at a time 
when the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury dominated 
policy making, as indeed they still do. The Chiefs of Staff 
intended that the Navy would remain at roughly its present 
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size, with 400 ships in commission, that the Air Force would 
expand from its present strength of 120 wings to 137 by 
mid-1957 and that the Army would shrink to 17 divisions 
and an establishment of 1,180,000 men in the next year. 
But the basis which made this reduction seem safe was that 
an effective mobile reserve would be created. The United 
States Army with five divisions in Germany and seven in 
Korea has a problem of supply and maintenance which is 
faced by no other army except the British. It was the hope 
of the strategic planners that a Korean armistice would 
enable the Army to build up a “fire brigade,” a highly 
mobile force of say three or more divisions located either 
in Hawaii or on the Pacific Coast which could be used as 
a deterrent threat against any possible outbreak of trouble 
in the Far East. 


In fact, however, the mobile reserve shows few signs of 
coming into being; the divisions from Korea come home 
for demobilisation, not to go into reserve ; ‘there is still 
only one fully operational division in the United States, the 
82nd Airborne (though another armoured division is being 
prepared for action), and the Air Force’s strength in troop- 
carrying wings has been reduced. The United States is in 
no position to intervene with ground forces, even if the 
Administration decided upon intervention, without demand- 
ing something approaching full mobilisation. 

Last week the doubts of the experts about the relevance 
of the new strategic policy to the facts as presented in Indo- 
China were transferred to the political field as the Senate 
debated the defence appropriations. The Administration 
had asked for $29,887 million for the coming fiscal year, 
some $5,500 million less than was provided for the present 
year. The House had reduced this to $28,684 million. 
When the Bill came to the Senate thirty-eight Senators sup- 
ported a resolution submitted by the Democratic Senator 
John Kennedy of Massachusetts calling for the restoration 
of $350 million in order that the United States Army might 
be restored to nineteen divisions. It was defeated by fifty 
votes. 


The vote itself is interesting, for it is remarkable that 
thirty-eight Senators should in an election year support the 
cause of the least glamorous of the three services, especially 
since, if their amendment had gone through, it would have 
meant that more of their constituents would have been 
conscripted. But the debate was even more interesting, for 
it revealed, with a clarity hitherto seldom shown, the under- 
lying assumption of many Americans, particularly many 
elderly Republicans, that actual fighting on the ground 
should henceforth be done by soldiers of other nations, not 
by Americans. 

As Senator Ferguson asked: 

Why should not we furnish the aviators and the scientists 
and the machinists ? I believe the time has come when 
the other countries in the mutual security compact must 
realise that, although America has more men under arms 
than they have, yet America’s real place is in science and 
industry. 

If perhaps this weekend Sir Winston Churchill shows 
some reluctance to settle the Suez dispute solely because 
that would release three divisions of British troops, or 
the South Asian and Anzus countries show an anxiety 
to discover the extent of the American commitment to any 
South-East Asian security pact before making up their 
minds about it, it will perhaps be because they have been 
reading reports of this Senate debate. 
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Economic Concerns 


HE Federal Reserve Board’s move to expand credit by 
lowering bank reserve requirements may not reflect 
concern about the economic outlook but it certainly reflects 
concern, now become a habit with the central bank, that 
the FRB shall not be blamed for any deterioration in that 
outlook. By the beginning of August the reduction, to be 
applied by stages, in the amounts that banks have to hold 
in reserve to back up their deposits will have made an addi- 
tional $9 billion of funds available for lending ; fuller details 
will be found on page 1072. The FRB’s relaxation, like its 
similar move last year, is seasonal, coming at the time when 
the demand for loans will rise ; in the last six months of the 
year the government is expected to need some $10 billion 
of new money, farmers will be borrowing agaivst the 
security of their crops and businessmen will be wanting 
credit to build up stocks for the autumn trade. Bankers, 
however, are by no means unanimously content with the 
additional freedom the FRB has given them. For at the 
moment they still have more than enough money available 
for loans, yet are reluctant to lower interest rates since they 
argue that not enough new borrowers would be brought in 
to offset the loss in income. 


Whether or not the FRB’s move brings the fall in interest 
rates that bankers fear, it guarantees that rates will go up 
little, if at all, during the next few months. This promise 
will perhaps shake businessmen out of their present caution 
and some such encouragement certainly seems to be needed 
if the autumn economic upturn is to be more satisfactory 
than the spring one has been. The readjustment may be 
over, but the recent seasonal improvement did not go far 
enough to suggest that a steady rise in activity can be 
counted on after the coming seasonal summer decline. 


It was probably for psychological reasons that Dr Arthur 
Burns, the President’s chief economic adviser, abandoned 
recent precedent and held his first press conference two 
weeks ago, but his optimism seemed to go farther than the 
reasons he gave for it: that spending on industrial plant 
and equipment, contrary to some reports, was being well 
maintained, that construction contracts were breaking all 
records, and that sales have been rising and inventories 
falling. Furthermore, Dr Burns admitted that the unem- 
ployment figures were still disquieting. The real reason 
for his uncharacteristic lack of concern about the future 
can probably be discerned under his carefully noncommittal 
answers about government outlays for defence purposes ; 
one of the reasons for this year’s economic difficulties has 
been that military expenditures have been lower than had 
been expected. As a result they can hardly fail to be higher 
than had been expected during the rest of the year. 


Farmers under Control 


PURRED on by the recent forecast that at the end of 
S this year’s harvest the United States is likely to have 
a two-years’ supply of wheat on hand, Mr Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, has announced the tightest com 
trols in history over the acreage and crops that a farme 
can plant and sell. Such a move seems imperative if the 
pressure of. the agricultural price support programme on 
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the taxpayer and on crop storage facilities is not to become 
intolerable ; it may also show an election-minded Congress 
that the alternatives to the President’s flexible price support 
proposals may be even more unpalatable to farmers. 

Acreage and marketing controls made their first important 
postwai appearance a year ago, when wheat acreages were 


cut back by 20 per cent and cotton and maize plantings 


were also limited. But the ingenuity and industry of farmers, 
who took only their marginal lands out of cultivation, heaped 
fertilisers on to their allotted acres, and switched output to 


other uncontrolled crops, largely defeated the attempt to 
bring agricultural production into line with demand. This 
vear, Mr Benson hopes to prevent this by imposing rigorous 
controls over the use made of “ diverted” acres and over 
eligibility for price supports on all crops. The “legal” 
wheat acreage is to be reduced from the 63 million 
acres which will be harvested this year to 55 million acres, 
and Congress will be asked not to raise this figure, as it 
did last year. Marketing quotas—which limit a farmer’s 
sales to the amount he can grow on his “ acreage allotment ” 
—have by law to be submitted on July 23rd to a farmers’ 
referendum for approval ; if they are rejected the right to 
full price support on sales is forfeited. 

To the Administration these quantitative controls are not 
a substitute for more flexible price supports. Mr Benson 
thinks both are necessary, but puts more emphasis on the 
second. Mr Eisenhower’s threat to veto any Bill continu- 
ing high and rigid price supports has led the House Agricul- 
ture Committee to wrap up its agreed decision that they 
should be extended for one year ina “ single package ” Bill 
which includes other provisions desired by the President. 
When this gets to the floor, a compromise will probably be 
worked out, but it remains to be seen whether this will be 
a genuine middle way between the economic and political 
aspects of this problem, or will merely save the face of the 
President, who has taken a firmer stand on agricultural 
policy than on the rest of his legislative programme. 


More Effective Diplomats 


WEN early in March the Secretary of State appointed 
a committee of distinguished private citizens with 
experience in administration and diplomacy, led by Dr 
Henry Wriston, to advise on how to improve the effective- 
ness of the Foreign Service, many in Washington felt that 
only three words of advice were needed: “ Remove Scott 
McLeod.” Mr McLeod is the protégé of Senator McCarthy 
Who last year was put in charge of security, and for a time 
of personnel, matters in the State Department ; his activities 
there, particularly his investigations of the loyalty of officials, 
ate widely held to have .demoralised the Foreign Service. 
However, the Wriston committee, whose report was 
teleased last week, did not find that the morale of the service 
had collapsed, although it agreed that repairs were needed. 

The committee’s constructive remedy for the absence of 
Suitable recruits for the Foreign Service—no new member 
has joined the junior grade for almost two years and the 
Stalt is “ below rock bottom ”—is the provision of university 
scholarships ; recipients would be assured of immediate 
“atry to the Foreign Service on leaving college, while at 
Present the process of examination, security clearance, post- 
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ing and so on can keep applicants in uncertainty for as 
much as three years. These scholarships must be autho- 
rised by Congress, but the committee has almost guaranteed 
a favourable reception by proposing that two-thirds of them 
should be allotted by congressional patronage as are 
vacancies at the military and naval colleges. This proposal 
should also do something in the long run to improve 
Congress’s relations with the State Department by giving 
members a vested interest in, and personal knowledge of, 
the Foreign Service. 

The other recommendations contain little that is new, 
although much that is important. There is criticism of the 
waste of specialised knowledge that results from the practice 
of shifting officers, especially in the lower grades, at short 
intervals over long distances. And the amalgamation of 
the Foreign Service and ‘the home departmental service is 
once more advocated, only this time the name is “ integra- 
tion” ; thus, it is hoped, the proposal will smell sweeter 
both to diplomats jealous of their prestige and home officials 
fearful of life abroad. Of more practical importance, Mr 
Dulles himself is wholeheartedly behind the reorganisation 
and Mr Charles Saltzman, an energetic member of the com- 
mittee, has been nominated as Under Secretary of State for 
Administration, with the responsibility of implementing the 
recommendations before the end of the year. 


Cuts in Textile Wages 


New York 
RBITRATION in the labour dispute at Botany Mills, a 
New Jersey woollen and worsted firm, brought a wage 
cut for employees of 94 cents an hour, accompanied by 
modified welfare benefits which, the trade union estimates, 
will save the company another 4 cents an hour. The Botany 
decision, which seems to have set the pattern for this year’s 
agreements between the Textile Workers Union of America 
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and this branch of the textile industry, was quickly followed 
by a settlement of the six-week-old strike at the American 
Woollen Company’s mills in New England, and by similar 
agreements with two other leading firms. These wage cuts, 
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although less severe than the employers were seeking, cancel 
the increases won by the unions in 1951 and manufacturers 
who did not grant increases then will not benefit from the 
cuts now. In the cotton and rayon branch of the industry, 
the wage reductions sought by two important New England 
companies were refused on the ground that the gains of 
1951 had already been cancelled and no further cuts were 
therefore justified. 

Textile workers, including those in the hosiery mills, are 
alone among American trade unions in accepting general 
wage reductions—only in a few of the more profitable mills 
is there any likelihood that workers will strike against lower 
pay packets. The steady downward drift in employment 
figures has more or less forced the union to accept this 
unpalatable move ; in the woollen and worsted mills, the 
sickest part of a sick industry, the number of workers has 
fallen from 148,000 in December, 1949, to 85,000 at the 
end of 1953 and to an estimated 70,000 today. By agreeing 
to wage reductions the union hopes both to keep in produc- 
tion a number of marginal mills and to put the northern 
mills, which are still responsible for some 80 per cent of 
woollen and worsted output, in a better position to compete 
with the non-unionised southern mills. Since the “ half- 
million forgotten workers ” in the southern textile industry 
did not get increases in 1951 and are not now faced with 
wage cuts, the differential between northern and southern 
wage rates, which was estimated at 31 cents an hour early in 
1952, will be narrowed. In the cotton mills, the much 
smaller north-south wage differential almost disappeared 
when the northern workers took pay reductions last year. 

Although wage cuts may be a palliative, it is clear that 
they are no cure, and even a general upturn in business 
activity will not fully restore prosperity to the American 
textile industry. The union has joined the industry in 
demands for increased protection from imports, and for 
further government assistance in the form of more defence 
contracts to firms in distressed areas, and more stockpiling 
of military clothing. But the only lasting solution is to be 
found in a vigorous re-equipment programme and in con- 
centrating production in the more efficient mills. 


Minority Hysterias 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T is difficult to consider the struggle between civil 
liberties and hysterical fears in the United States with- 
out falling victim to the optical illusion that permits the 
single, satanic figure of Senator McCarthy to crowd every- 
thing and everybody else out of the picture. Yet the price of 
yielding to this illusion is at once to exaggerate and to 
underestimate the magnitude of the problem. To exag- 
gerate, because the evidence is that fully as many Ameri- 
cans condemn the Senator as approve of him, and that the 
ratio is now probably shifting somewhat against him ; and 
to underestimate, because much “ McCarthyism” exists 
without McCarthy since, to a certain extent, the fear and 
obscurantism have native roots, far from Washington, in 
the states and the local communities themselves. 

It would require a sharp eye and a bloodhound’s nose to 
discover a section of American life in which the concern 
over “ subversives ” has not manifested itself. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association lies awake at night pondering ways of 
safeguarding any American from falling into the clutches of 
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Communist counsel. The University of Mlinois got rid of 
its president last year in part because he had been a | 


di 
supporter of the United Nations Educational, Scien: and 
Cultural Organisation, and because of his alleged tole:.cion 
of Communists on his staff—this despite the fact 111: the 
University was already requiring a loyalty oath from its 
faculty members and maintaining a security officer on its 
payroll, and that the president’s accusers could no! name 
any Communists that he had tolerated. The Arrican 


business community has cleaned its house of Comm 
though the premises can never have been very dirty ; the 
trade unions, with a more real problem to face, hay. | 


been 
all but completely successful in doing likewise. In th»: most 
sensitive of areas, Houston, Texas, matrons have beep 
warned that the insidious Reds will gladly infiltrate even 


garden clubs, given the opportunity. 
* 


The campaign against subversion (a conveniently broad 
term, often indicating nothing more than a sympathy for 
international good will or a weakness for fair play) gocs on 
at many levels. Many state legislatures hive passed acts 
aimed at eliminating disloyalty—by outlawing the Com- 
munist party, by requiring security investigations of state 
employees, by attempting to police the teaching in the state 
schools and universities, or even, in some cases, the reading 
done there. In Alabama, a ridiculously unworkable law 
required that every book to be used by a student in state- 
supported institutions must bear a label with a statement 
from the author or the publisher concerning the author's 
record in respect of Communism, Communist front groups, 
or even “ Marxist socialism.” (There were to be more labels 
for all books recommended in the original work for addi- 
tional reading—a requirement which bade fair to make the 
number of labels in some tomes exceed the number of 
pages.) 

Municipal politics have been affected, too. In Cincinnati, 
the city elections last year were completely dominated by the 
issue of whether or not certain public officials had been 
sufficiently alert to the risks of employing as City Planning 
Director a young man who had seven years earlier 
terminated a flirtation with Communist movements. More 
typically, the school systems have been the focal points of 
such local excitements, And, in contrast to the Cincinnati 
affair, in-which the furor was generated largely by profes- 
sional politicians, the campaigns against education «tficials 
have often originated with private citizens’ groups. In the 
wealthy suburban community of Scarsdale, New York, 
where a Communist might be expected to feel as litle at 
home as an alligator in the Arctic Sea, a Committee of Ten 
has, since 1949, been trying to get the local school !ibraries 
cleansed of all books by Communists or pro-Communists. 

Sometimes, these movements conceal behind a general 
brouhaha over “subversives” or “ Reds” a very specific, 
if unrelated, object. Thus the Cincinnati campaign was 
designed to discredit the local municipal reform movement 
and campaigns against subversive influences in the schools 
are often in reality the vehicles for attacks on proxressive 
methods of education. To.an almost mysterious ¢x(cnl, the 
United Nations, and particularly Unesco, have been the 
surface objects of these attacks. Unesco pubiications 
which describe social practices in foreign lands, polys¢™Y: 
for example, are taken as advocating such practices ‘or the 
United States. Sympathy with foreigners is made ‘ appe* 
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On the trail 
of trade 


HE National City Bank of New 
York was the first American 
national bank to open a foreign 
branch. Since that day it has always 
been a leader on the trail of trade. 
Wherever trade has been active, 
The National City Bankhas opened 
a branch. Today the bank commands 
a world-wide network of 57 overseas 
branches, staffed: by men with a 
first-hand knowledge of local 
business practices and regulations. 
In addition, The National City Bank 
has correspondents in every commer- 
cially important city in the world. 
The London branches offer the 
facilities of this world-wide organi- 
zation and are, as well, uniquely 
equipped to advise on trade with 
the dollar countries. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


(Z2STABLISHED 1812) 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. London Offices—Cily: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, £.C.2, West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W.1 





In Singapore or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Want to know the price of rubber in Sing- 
apore? Or the latest quotations on wool in 
Sydney? How many dollars to Iraqi dinars 
in Beirut? Chances are we can tell you. 
Our International Banking Department is 
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‘ , ...1n every important center of world trade. 
And if there’s something you don’t know— 
and we can’t answer—we ll find out. Forin- 
formation, telephone, wire, or write to Bank 
of America, International Banking Dept., 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Bank of America 


= NATIONAL fRU5t422 ASSOCIATION | 
MEWSER FEOERAL OLPGSIT ImSuURANCE CORPORATION 
* + + SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD - , 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London * Manila « Tokyo * Yokohama * Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York » Mexico City » Milan + Paris « Zurich * New Delhi * Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, @ wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Dyesseldorf 
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closely related to support for foreign ideologies, and, in the 
present state of American opinion, it is probably not unfair 
to say that “ foreign ideology ” and “ Communism ” are, to 
many people, very nearly synonymous terms. 

In other cases, the promotion of hysteria has behind it 
miere personal ambition. The organisation, originally in 
California, of Students for America—a self-constituted loyal 
underground, devoted to infiltrating “leftist” student 
groups and to exposing subversive teaching—appears to 
have stemmed from the frustrations of a young man who 
had failed to get ahead in college politics by more normal 
means. But perhaps the purest form of the disease is repre- 
sented by the “ hysteria-monger ” who is himself genuinely 
hysterical. Such was apparently the case in the branch of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at Norwalk, Connecticut, 
which instituted a system of organised reporting to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, through a secret com- 
mittee of its members, of persons in the community whom 
the committee suspected of subversion. 

A more serious case is that of the Houston chapter of 
the Minute Women of America, Inc., a national organisation 
founded in 1949 by Mrs Suzanne Silvercruys Stevenson. 

Allege edly to avoid infiltration by Reds, the Minute Women 
of Houston have no constitution, no elections of officers, 
and allow no motions from the floor at meetings. Refrain- 
ing from all public action as a group, the Women have used 
with great success the technique of deluging city officials 
with seemingly unorganised individual protests ; an official 
who might shrug off a single protest from an organisation 
of only 500 citizens is impressed by even a few score 
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informal, personal protests from individuals. As 2 result 
of these efforts, the Deputy Superintendent of Schools in 
Houston was dismissed as “ too controversial,” the annual 
school essay contest on the theme of the United Nations 
was abandoned, the American Friends Service Cony 


was refused the use of a hall because Alger H had 
attended Quaker meetings, and two candidates for the school 
board were defeated as supporters of Unesco. 

* 

But the striking feature of all these developments. 
dangerous and damaging as they may be, is that they are 
the product of minorities, usually small minorities, that they 
thrive not so much on demoralisation as on apa ind 
that they can be defeated by a determined count ick. 
The Cincinnati campaign failed and the alleged d 
Communism were returned to office, because it aro an 
effective opposition, the Committee of 150 for Political 
Morality. The Alabama textbook law has been declared 
unconstitutional in the state courts. The Students for 
America, after three years in being, and with ample 
can only claim 2,500 members (not all in universities) in a 
nation of 2,500,000 university students. The Norwalk 
VFW was pelted with stern lectures, many of them from 
conservative and respectable sources. The Minute W: 
were, at length, thoroughly exposed by the Houstor Po. ost 
and, although Texas will undoubtedly continue to spawn 
such strange children, it may be doubted whether Hi uston 
bureaucrats will ever tremble so again at the sound of irate 


female voices over the telephone. 
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Creeping Anti-Socialism ? 


T is just a year since President Eisenhower pointed to 
| the Tennessee Valley Authority as an example of 
“creeping socialism.” Even though he later modified his 
condemnation of this great regional development scheme, 
he has never cleared himself of the suspicion that he would 
be glad to see it undermined. This suspicion was fostered 
by his refusal to. ask Congress for funds which would enable 


the authority to build steam generating plants to supple- 
ment its hydro-electric capacity and keep up with the grow- 
ing demands for power in the area it serves. The President’s 
lack of sympathy for the TVA idea was confirmed when he 
refused to reappoint Mr Gordon Clapp, the popular and 
experienced head of the authority, apparently because he 
did not share the President’s “ philosophical approach ” to 
power problems—that hydro-electric development should 
be a partnership between public and private interests. 

The argument has now crystallised round a directive 


which the President—setting a Socialist to catch a Socialist 
—has sent to the Atomic Energy Commission, the biggest 
of all government operations, ordering it to negotiate a 25- 
year contract with a private undertaking, for the supply of 
electricity to its new installations in Kentucky, rather than 
with the TVA. The proposal is that a generator should be 
built in Arkansas, just outside the TVA area, to feed electri- 


city into the authority’s facilities, thus enabling it to supply 
the AEC without either building a new plant or curtailing 
supplies to other customers. 

The legality of such an indirect contract being made by 
the AEC, particularly without public consideration of other 
bids, is being contested in Congress. But the practical 
objection to the President’s order is that electricity obtained 
by this means would cost the commission about $3.5 million 
a year more than would electricity provided by the TVA. 
A large part of this difference would, however, be offset by 
receipts from the private company of taxes which the TVA 
does not have to pay ; nor would taxpayers be responsible 
for the construction costs of the private plant. Underlying 
the whole dispute is, of course, the belief that the President, 
well aware by now that a direct attack on the TVA would 
have dangerous political repercussions both locally and 
nationally, intends to creep up on it without publicity by 
encouraging private compamies to take over its services. 


Hard Competition for 
Soft Drinks 


New York 


MERICANS spent last year over a billion dollars on 

28 billion bottles of carbonated soft drinks. “The cola 
type drink accounted for nearly two-thirds of these: sales, 
and in the southern states, the beart of the cola country, 
it held nearly go per cent of the entire soft drink market. 
But Coca-Cola, once described as “ the sublimated essence 
of the American way of life,” and which traditionally pro- 
vides some 50 per cent of all soft drink sales, is not without 
Some very lively competitors. Within the cola field, Coca- 
Cola’s chief rival, Pepsi-Cola, has, by wider distribution and 
aggressive promotional campaigns, boosted its sales at a 
fate more than twice as fast as that of the industry as a 
whole—although Americans’ still drink four “Cokes” to 
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every “ Pepsi.” The second major threat is one which must 
now be met by almost any seller of a product containing 
sugar to weight-conscious customers—the threat of the 
calorie which, once a useful selling point, has now to be 
hidden from the suspicious amateur dietician. 

The latest innovation in the industry is the tin can, which 
is easier and cheaper to transport and avoids the inconveni- 
ence of “ returning the empties.” The tinned soft drink is 
still largely on an experimental basis, but the new medium is 
being rapidly adopted ; even the Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola 
companies, whose loyalty to the bottle is so far unsullied, are 
conducting intensive research into this method of marketing. 
The tin can has brought a host of entirely new competitors 
into the soft drinks industry—the brewers (who have long 
marketed beer in cans), the fruit juice canners and even the 
can manufacturers themselves. To all these groups the easy- 
to-make soft drink is the remedy for excess canning capacity. 
There are still many technical problems to be solved, before 
both the “ fizz” and the flavour of the tinned soft drink 
can be said to match those of the bottled variety, but with 
tinned beer—which accounts for over 30 per cent of 
packaged beer sales—as an ebullient example, the tinned 
“ pop ” manufacturers seem justified in their optimism. 

Faced with so many insurgents, the established brands 
have to fight hard to retain their position, and the high cost 
of sugar inhibits price cutting. But, although profit margins 
have been squeezed, the industry takes comfort from a 
market which shows no sign of becoming saturated. Soft 
drink sales have doubled in each of the last two decades ; and 
when the products of the high wartime birthrate enter the 
soft drink consuming group—the “ pre-martini” set in 
high school and college—sales may well double again. Con- 
sumption a head has also risen, from 100 bottles a year 
in 1940 to 178 last year, and is expected to increase in future 
at least as fast as incomes. And since Southerners often 
drink three or four hundred bottles each in one year, the 
rest of the United States clearly has a long way to go. 





SHORTER NOTES 


The confusion which arose when the General Services 
Administration—-the government agency which buys for the 
stockpile—turned down offers of lead at the market price 
while at the same time accepting those of zinc, has now 
been explained. It appears that GSA had been authorised 
to purchase these metals up to a ceiling price of 14 cents 
a pound for lead and 13 cents.a pound for zinc, and that 
in the case of lead the market price had already risen above 
this ceiling. This method of government purchasing is 
now realised to have a disruptive effect on the market, and 
future GSA purchases will be at the market price. 


* 


The last of the independent automobile producers—the 
Studebaker Corporation and the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany—have agreed on a merger of the two companies, 
subject to the approval of their stockholders. The serious 
decline in car production by the independent companies has 
already resulted in mergers of the other four independents— 
the Frazer Corporation with the Willys Company and the 
Nash Corporation with the Hudson Company—in the last 
two years. 
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The World Overseas 


| 
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No Panic About Canadian Wheat 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


ANADIAN authorities are keeping their heads and 

putting a bold face on the wheat situation. In the 
House of Commons, the minister responsible for wheat 
marketing is Mr C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, who approaches these problems with the straight- 
forward attitude of a businessman. He is not naturally 
patient with critical arguments, and he is less interested 
—and much less adept—in answering criticism than in 
selling wheat. Opposition members, especially those from 
the west, have thought it a good thing to paint the situation 
in gloomy colours. Canadians have certainly been told how 
disastrous a situation they may be facing as a country which 
still, in spite of all the industrialisation of recent years, 
depends on producing and selling a lot of wheat. 

But, apart from politicians who may have peculiar 
interests in such matters and the sprinkling of gloomy indi- 
viduals which is usual and proper, it is remarkable how 
calmly most Canadians are taking the situation. This 
includes the major farm organisation, the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, to which the “wheat pools” of the 
three prairie provinces are affiliated. Long ago most people 
accepted the fact that income from the sale of wheat would 
be very much lower this year than it was last. The indirect 
effects of this on general business in the west were probably 
discounted by most serious men in their earliest planning 
for 1954. Farm income this year will be substantially down. 

It was also decided by most of the people concerned that 
the effects of one difficult year would not be too serious, 
simply because the western farmers were starting on the 
ordeal from a very strong position. They have had a succes- 
sion of years much better than normal. Their debt position 
was good. They were well stocked with machinery and, by 
and large, well provided for domestically. Last winter one 
bad year seemed—and it still seems now—to be a passing 
misfortune which the farmers in particular and Canada in 
general can ride out. The real anxiety covers a longer 
period, of which the outcome is in the hands of Providence. 
A few good crop failures—in other countries of course— 
would quickly straighten out the world wheat situation. 

In the meantime the authorities here are not blaming the 
United Kingdom (for staying out of the International Wheat 
Agreement) or Argentina (for having a big crop) or the 
method of marketing through a Government Wheat Board 
or any other extraneous factor for the fact that wheat is 
more difficult to sell this year than last. They are saying 
that Canada has had three exceptionally good crops in a 
row ; that the latest of them happened to coincide with good 


crops in other countries ; and that the world has too large 
stocks of wheat. Of course it is more difficult to sell. Of 
course the price is bound to go down. 

In such a situation the best that anybody can do is to 


make sure that Canadian wheat-growers provide a at least 
their fair share of a relatively limited world demand for 
wheat. So far the Wheat Board and the minister to whom 
it reports, Mr C. D. Howe, can claim that their percentage 
of the world wheat market is almost as large as it was last 
year. Argentina’s return as a major seller, in fact, has 
taken it out of other exporting countries and not out of 
Canada. This, of course, is because of the quality of hard 
Canadian wheats which millers want to mix—in what is 


usually reckoned to be a virtually irreducible proportion— 
with the softer wheats which are produced in the southern 
hemisphere, and in parts of the United States. 

It is understood here that it was mainly the American 
desire to try to maintain its share of the market for soft 
wheats that led to the 10 cent price reduction in early June. 
Certainly Canada, which was consulted in advance, ne ther 
precipitated nor advised the American price reduction: it 
merely followed suit, as it will follow any other reduction 
made by its competitors. The American price support 
system works in such a way that the increase in subsidy, 
which amounts to a decrease in export price, applies across 
the board to all kinds of wheat. Canada, therefore, wil! be 
involved in any competitive price reductions which may be 
made by the other three big exporters—the United States, 
Argentina and Australia—even though they arise from the 
effort to sell soft wheat in which Canada is not concerned. 

Politically, as it now appears, price reductions may be 
easier for the United States, which pays for them out of the 
Treasury, than for Canada, where the government market- 
ing operation merely gives farmers the sale price w)(hout 
subsidy. But the United States Administration impresses 
Ottawa as being thoroughly responsible in its markcting 
policy. It is not giving away the American taxjyers 
money unnecessarily by arbitrarily slashing export "Ics. 
Moreover, Canada had no serious rebuttal to offer ‘o the 
American argument early in June that the existing price 
($1.80 US) a bushel was unrealistic in terms of the avail- 
able market. And Canada could only agree that if the 


reduction had to come it was better that it should come 
before the meeting of the International Wheat Council at 
which importers’ objections to existing prices were certain 
to be raised. 

For the present crop year, which ends on July 3'%t it 
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riainly too late to think of resorting to the IWA 


ent clauses to require the importing countries 
» signatories to take up their full quota. It would 
ite, even if Canada and the United States were 
to accept the minimum price of $1.55 per bushel, 
hey are not yet. If the IWA minimum is to be 
the time to invoke it would be early in the new 


ling to present indications, next year’s marketing 
will not be markedly different from this one. 
lus current crops still look like exceeding market 
By the autumn a case could perhaps be made 
cing export prices to the IWA minimum, making 
hat market, and: trying to keep the price outside 
ment at least up to the same level. But it does not 
as though Canada will resort to the $1.55 floor 
‘n. If it does not, the decision will be based, 
other things, on the calculation of how far other 
» countries are likely to reduce their prices. 
pen market system has always had its advocates in 
, on the prairies, and particularly in Winnipeg. But 
| be difficult to choose a time at which it would be 


iopeless to advocate a return to such a system. If 
grain exchange were still selling wheat, and individual 
ners were rushing in to anticipate a drop in price, then 
is argued—there would be real reason to fear that an 
‘supply, which must be temporary in the long run, 
| lead to a “price war” and a real price slump. 
overnment marketing will not indefinitely keep prices 
particularly when the governments concerned are 
npeting for sales, But it will surely exercise a moderating 


e and tend towards a maintenance of prices. 


la still sees the world wheat problem as one of demand 


han of price. It does not believe that much more 


would be consumed if the price were 20 cents lower. 
ing as it seems the world demand has proved 


inelastic. Certainly it is much less elastic than 


rid supply, which can change from shortage to over- 


ice according to the vagaries of the weather. The 
of abundance therefore appears here to be a phase 


has to be got through with as little reduction in 


possible, until the day when wheat is again a 
reclous commedity. 


Premier for a month? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Assemblée Nationale has seen some strange permu- 
ns but nothing—oddly—more dramatic than last 
nvestiture of M. Mendés-France. This Radical, 
carcely a member of his own party and preached 
n austerity after the war, was voted to power for 
ks by 419 deputies against 47 with 143 abstentions. 
‘limited mandate is simply to seek an honourable 
Indo-China. “ My policy ? To make peace. If I 
hen we can have a broad African policy and under- 
political and social revival of the country.” Of his 
porters M. Mendés-France rejected the 99 Com- 
in advance. “ What,” he asked their spokesman M. 
“ would be the feelings of our soldiers in Indo- 
( they learned that the country they were fighting 
governed by a man designated even partially by a 


Party which had disowned’ them for years ? ” 
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When M. Mendés-France failed, narrowly, a year ago 
with a similar programme before the same. Assembly, the 
Communists were against him but more than half of the 
Catholic MRP gave their support. The new Prime Minis- 
ter owes his constitutional majority from the non-Com- 
munist parties to added support from ex-Gaullists and Con- 
servatives, These changes speak volumes about the decline 
in French fortunes. 

Until this year’s defeats in Tonking and troubles in North 
Africa the foreign policy of M. Bidault was roughly accepted 
by the French Right as a tolerable balance between 
European and French Union themes. Recent events have 
shaken the French Union to its very foundations: so much 
so that the partition of Indo-China is seen by nearly all 
deputies as a prerequisite of any other policy. The MRP, 
which has held the Quai d’Orsay since 1946, save for a brief 
interlude when M. Léon Blum combined it with the 
premiership, is not unnaturally furious at being ousted from 
its fief in the middle of the Geneva conference. But at 
last the surgery of M. Mendés-France commends itself more 
than the equivocal panaceas of M. Bidault, who has never 
publicly established clear priorities between Asia, Africa 
and Europe. 


Breaking EDC Deadlock 


The new Prime Minister’s priorities are clear enough: 
disengage from the Indo-China war ; transfer French Union 
forces to Africa ; actively prepare the French economy for 
European integration. For M. Mendés-France the EDC 
deadlock must somehow be broken. The long outstanding 
debate on the European Defence Community cannot, he 
recognises, simply be postponed. He has, therefore, asked 
that the Assembly should clearly pronounce before July is 
out, if not on the EDC, at least on German rearmament. 

Le Monde welcomes M. Mendés-France as “the man 
who has singularly distinguished himself by refusing to be 
a minister in governments of whose policy he essentially dis- 
approved.” This political detachment combined with a 
reputation for brilliance—in his day he has been France’s 
youngest deputy and youngest minister—is standing M. 
Mendés-France in good stead. 

Should M. Mendés-France prove able to cut French 
Asian losses with honour—and he has expressly renounced 
any other kind of Asian solution—he will certainly receive 
national support for what he does in Africa. The Prime 
Minister has spoken in almost a Commonwealth vein about 
Morocco: “We must not regard every Moroccan and 
Tunisian nationalist as our enemy . . . need I recall what 
Lyautey used to say: ‘ Morocco has not only the right but 
also the duty to be nationalist’?” These sentiments will 
not please the diehard colons; but they represent the 
thwarted policies of many Socialists, MRP and also Gaullists 
who have never subscribed to the otiose philosophy of 
repression. M. Lacoste, the new resident-general at 
Rabat, is a distinguished administrator who might well 
change the climate on the spot if the climate were first to 
change in Paris. All that is needed is a steady, firm and 
generous policy which is not dictated by local interests. 

M. Mendés-France, by limiting his mandate, has secured 
a government of national union for four crucial weeks. He 
has improved upon M. Laniel’s government, which could 
find in the hexagonal chamber no certain majority for any 
policy whatever. Now that disaster has imposed action 
in the Far East, immobilisme has become synonymous with 
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treason. Provided that France’s Asian Communist adver- 
saries are themselves out for a settlement and not merely a 
delaying manceuvre, a surgical cutting of Indo-Chinese 
losses should be feasible. It is here that the French require 
and deserve the full weight of allied support. For it is the 
allies’ chance—and perhaps the last one—of reviving 
French will-power and placing it behind their own effort. 
So long as a French government is a many-headed monster 
incapable of sustaining a coherent policy, France’s allies can 
at the most regard the party leaders as passengers in the 
Atlantic ship. Now for the first time since General de 
Gaulle’s resignation in 1946 there seems to be a chance of 
a French Prime Minister speaking for the bulk of the nation. 

One question puzzled Parisian commentators: where did 
M. Mendés-France get the unexpected votes which enabled 
him to reach and even exceed the necessary 314 non-Com- 
munist ballots ? These votes may be attributed to: 

(1) The ten MRP who today raise him to power, just as 
yesterday they had approved him in opposition. 





(2) The 15 overseas Independents who are confident that 


he will restore a policy of détente and economic progress in 
Afrique Noire as well as in North Africa. 

(3) The 25 Conservatives hostile to EDC who hope that 
M. Mendés-France will deliver them from it by offering 
another solution. 

(4) A dozen Gaullists who did not want to back him 
because he was getting Communist votes but who were 
swayed by his anti-Communist outburst. 


General Templer’s Achievement 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MALAYA 


HEN the appointment to Malaya of Sir Gerald 

Templer was announced in January, 1952, there were 
many who said “ Who is he ?” Now after a stay of less 
than two and a half years the question is “ What has he 
done ? ” : 

That he has done something is evident from the easing 
of tension throughout*Malaya and from the terms of the new 
Constitution that is to carry Malaya into the first stage of 
self government. Now that he has just left it is possible 
to assess the Templer Plan in retrospect. Its object was to 
take the sting out of terrorism and render it innocuous, to 
demonstrate to the common people of Malaya that demo- 
cratic freedom is possible, and better than Communism, 
and finally to supersede communalism by uniting the 
different races in Malaya into a common Malayan nationality 
to which self-government could flow without strife. 

He was throughout a man of mystery—a general who 
was not a general, an autocrat who liked little children—and 
he cannot easily be placed in any known category. “ He 
was a man like ourselves”; you will hear the comment in a 
Malay kampong. Perhaps that is the answer. As a man he 
is not a genius but he has an infinite capacity for taking 
pains. In his fifties he is young in outlook and has bound- 
less energy. He has not allowed experience or success to 
mould him ; he did not use the past-as a ready reckoner 
for solving the problems of the present. He takes nothing 
for granted and thus nothing is to him impossible. 

Such a character enabled him to bring to Malaya’s affairs 
a really open mind and such men are rare in Malaya or any- 
where. In keeping with this he knew what he wanted and 
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had abundant self confidence ; he was willing to back him- 
self. Although he was not a dictator his will prevailed, jn 
Malaya and at Whitehall, and it was a personal will. Ip this 
however there may lie some danger and perhaps it is for the 


best that he leaves Malaya when the clear cut decisions 


essential in an emergency are becoming blurred in the haze 
of political issues. 
In itself, his appointment was a guarantee to the waverers 


in Malaya that Britain meant business. This in turn set the 
pace for active operations against the terrorists. General 
Templer took risks and the responsibility for them. He 
issued rifles to planters and to the local Home Guards despite 


fears that such arms would melt away into the jungle. He 
went to the length of organising a force of surrendered 
terrorists. He made full use of propaganda and kept his 


word to those who gave up. 


He convinced Malaya that Communism is not inevitable 
but the emergency is not yet over—it has been curbed not 
cured. Only one-eighth of Malaya is as yet “ white.” How 
much of the credit goes to General Templer and how much 
to those who came before him ?: When he took over the 
reins much had been planned. He inherited schemes and 
made them work. His secret lay in personal contacts ; few 
men have seen so much of Malaya in so short a time. He 
not only made himself known to thousands in all walks of 
life but he also made them aware of his personality. At 
Tanjong Malim stern measures were necessary and yet he 
somehow carried them through with the air, not of a dictator, 
but of an angry uncle. He said hard things to those who 
stood in his way, regardless of race or position ; he was 
blunt and at times rude, but was always human. 


Accent on Community Welfare 


Resettlement has been necessary as a safeguard against 
intimidation and forced collaboration. At root this was a 
defensive measure but General Templer brought out its 
positive side by his accent on community interests. There 
have been hospitals, schools, welfare centres and women’s 
institutes. People have been encouraged to manage their 
own local affairs and to defend themselves against those who 
would take these benefits from them. By identifying himself 
with the common man General Templer went to the root 
of the matter. 

It is in the success of his ultimate aim that he will wish to 
be judged but it has yet to be seen whether self government 
will come to a united Malayan nation or be snatched by 
communal hands. It is inevitable in a country secking self 
government that some measure of hatred should be fomented 
against the protecting power. General Templer realised this 
and believed it to be “fostered only by a small minority 
which may be found the representatives of most communi- 
ties, including some British.” The new Constitution which 
sets the pattern for the future is reasonable and moderate. 
It is perhaps too moderate for some but it is certain that 
however far the Electoral Committee went there would have 
been further demands from those wishing to win the credit 
for having won independence. 


The issue however remains an open one and the results 
of General Templer’s work will not be seen for some tme 
to come. The stage has been taken by the UMNO-MCA 
Alliance which fortified by its reception by British Members 
of Parliament, is talking of boycott ‘and non-cooperation. 
Perhaps moderate counsels will prevail. General Templer 
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has probably interpreted the will of the common people and 
rulers but not that of the politicians who come between them. 
ft is true that the UMNO-MCA. Alliance is a fusion of 
Malays and Chinese but they remain communities and 
possibly temporary allies for a purpose. The new and untried 
Party Negara is more on the Templer model and may in the 
event have greater support than is thought. Although on 
the face of it the small elected majority looks like token 
independence it should be remembered that the nominated 
members are not stooges to ensure British control. Most 
of them are genuine representatives of sectional interests and 
if the party that comes to power governs wisely it will win 
their support. 

What people in Britain should realise, and what General 
Templer saw, is that Malaya is not an oppressed colony 
dominated by European interests. It is a pleasant and 
prosperous land, built up by British leadership, which has 
attracted people from neighbouring countries so that it is 
occupied by three major and several minor Asian communi- 
ties. Why else should citizens from free India seek what is 
sometimes described as colonial tyranny? Why should 
Chinese shun all that Communism has to offer ? 


Jugoslavia in Transition 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T the end of March the Central Committee of the 
League of Communists of Jugoslavia held a plenary 
session in Belgrade. Though this “ Fourth Plenum” did 
not devote much time to the case of Milovan Djilas, the 
leading Communist whose doctrines on the withering away 
of the Party had been formally condemned last January, its 
essential task was to reaffirm the Party’s role in the State 
and to restore the confidence of the members after the 
doubts and confusion of the winter. 

All Communist parties in power face the difficult task, 
prescribed by party doctrine, of providing general leadership 
and inspiration for policy, without taking on themselves 
the details of administration. They must, in the classic 
Soviet phrase, “ direct but not replace ” government depart- 
ments. For more than thirty years the leaders of the Soviet 
party have alternately exhorted its members to give firmer 
leadership or more responsibility to government officials. 
In Jugoslavia for some years there has been much greater 
emphasis on individual responsibility and decentralisation 
than there has ever been in the history of the Soviet Union. 
In his articles of last winter, Djilas stopped only just short 
of the logical conclusion of his arguments—that the 
League of Communists should give up its monopoly of 
political life. The fourth plenum strongly reasserted the 
necessity of Communist leadership. President Tito put the 
matter as follows: 


Today we shall not command this or that competent 
Mstitution, we shall not tell them that they must do this 
and that, but we must suggest it to them in various ways. 
And everyone—professor, teacher, official and anyone else— 
must know that that is the attitude of the Communists, and 
the Communists mean something in this country, their 
importance has not ceased. And if anyone afterwards goes 
*gainst that, it will mean that he is against the correct 
development of socialism in our country. 


The plenum also stressed the need for stronger Communist 
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leadership in intellectual life. A rather ominous passage in 
the speech of Rodoljub Colakovi¢, Jugoslavia’s education 
boss, complained of the tendency of intellectuals to raise 
the bogey of Zhdanovshchina when they were criticised. 
It would, however, be premature to suppose that Colakovié¢, 
or his seniors, admire the methods of the late A. A. Zhdanov, 
let alone that they wish to reintroduce them in Jugoslavia. 


The fourth plenum showed no inclination to reverse the 
policy of deceutralisation in the political and economic 
fields. The new economic organisation, in force since 
January, 1954, gives greater powers to the “ communes ”— 
the county and city councils. It is these bodies which now 
dispose of that portion of the profits of industrial enterprises 
which is left after the central and republican governments 
have levied their taxes and an interest rate on the assessed 
value of fixed capital has been paid to the National Bank. 
Under the previous system this portion of profits was at 
the disposal of the workers’ councils elected in the 
factories themselves. The change is perhaps intended to 
counteract what is officially known as “ particularism ”— 
the tendency of workers’ councils to spend their factories’ 
revenues on their own welfare rather than on such objects 
as the authorities consider to be of more general value. Com- 
munes now also appoint directors of enterprises, who are 
responsible only to them. It would, however, be surprising 
if a commune were to select, as director of an important 
concern, a person who was not an outstanding member of 
the League of Communists, personally known and approved 
by the supreme leaders of the League. 


It is possible that the increased importance of the com- 
mune may mean a relative decline in the importance not 
only of the lowest level of the hierarchy—the workers’ 
council—but also of the level intermediate between the 
commune and the central government—the national 
republic. On the surface, relations between the central and 
republican governments are excellent. It would, however, 
be rash to assert that the old “ national problems ” of Jugo- 
slavia have been “solved.” Admittedly they do not exist 
in their old form. There is absolutely no question of 
deliberate discrimination for or against any of the consistent 
nationalities. That this is so, must be reckoned greatly to 
the credit of the regime. But two types of conflict cannot 
be ignored. 

One is between the republics and the central government. 
To the Croat, “‘ Belgrade ” still means the central authority 
which issues decrees, and which he can blame for most 
things that he does not like. The more enlightened Croat 
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will readily admit that “ Belgrade” no longer means, as it 
did in the times of King Alexander, Greater Serb supremacy 
over Croats. But the feeling remains that the fate of Croatia 
is decided outside Croatia, and the grumbling which the 
hardships of life cannot fail to provoke, can easily take on 
a nationalist flavour. And this is not confined to Croatia. 

The other type of conflict is concerned with the uneven 
pace of economic progress in different republics. The most 
advanced of the republics is Slovenia, while both Croatia 
and Serbia contain both advanced and backward regions, 
the former on the whole predominating. Bosnia, Monte- 
negro and Macedonia are much poorer, and are both 
economically and culturally backward. It has been a 
deliberate policy of the government, ever since the war, 
to give a high priority to the development of the three 
backward republics. Most of all has been done in Bosnia, 
which not only needed help but possessed great mineral 
resources and occupied a vital strategic position. 

But the progress of Macedonia is also striking. Before 
1941 the Belgrade politicians denied the existence of 
Macedonians—they were “South Serbians,” speaking a 
dialect of the Serbian language. Today their separate 
nationhood—separate not only from Serbian but also from 
Bulgarian—is not only recognised but emphasised. Today 
the number of pupils in primary schools has substantially 
increased, and in secondary schools still further, and instruc- 
tion is in the native tongue (Macedonian, Albanian or 
Turkish). Skoplje, the republican capital, which before 
the war had a philosophical faculty, subject to Belgrade 
University, with 160 students, now has its own university 
with more than 4,000 students. Quality lags behind 
quantity, but remarkable progress is being made. Indus- 
trialisation has not gone so far in Macedonia as in Bosnia, 
but even so the industrial labour force in 1953 was almost 
three times that of 1939. 


Danger of Centrifugal Forces 


The cost of these improvements in the backward republics 
has been borne by the people of the wealthier regions— 
Slovenia, Croatia-Slavonia and Central Serbia. To a foreign 
visitor who has memories of the old Jugoslavia, the govern- 
ment’s policy in this respect appears true statesmanship. 
But the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs feel that they have 
good reason to grumble. 

It is the national, regional and cultural diversity of 
Jugoslavia that is the main justification for ruthless 
centralised government. If the present dictatorial state 
machine were suddenly largely dismantled—which was the 
logical conclusion of Djilas’ argument—centrifugal forces 
might prove extremely dangerous. The present regime is 
probably more ruthless than that of twenty years ago, but 


it is also more impartial. In the present writer’s view it. 


is not totalitarian. The citizen’s private life is his own, 
and intellectual and cultural life, where they do not touch 
politics—in the traditional sense of the word—are surpris- 
ingly free. The disgrace of Djilas does not appear to have 
changed this. It is perfectly possible for persons who are 
not Communists to hold the jobs for which they are quali- 
fied, and to perform tasks of responsibility. Such people 
feel that this is better service to their country than sterile 
opposition. 

Western observers may dislike the dictatorial methods 
of the Jugoslav regime, and may feel that its leaders are 
prevented by Marxist-Leninist dogma from seeing several 
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simple truths about the art of government. Bu: 
feelings, justified or not, are of small practical impo: 
It is merely academic to compare Jugoslav realities 
with an ideal state of western democracy, which he 
had very vigorous roots on Jugoslav soil, and w! 
explicitly rejected by Jugoslavia’s. present rulers, w! 
certainly not be removed from power except b 
catastrophe whose effects could not be confined : 
Slavia. It is more realistic to set present realitic: 
such improvements as men bowed down under the 
of Marxist-Leninist ideology are mentally capable o! 
ing, and also against the many pitfalls into which +! 
burden may cause them to stumble. Set in this pers 
the Jugoslav scene permits of hope. 


Leadership in New China—lIl 
Soldiers Around Mao 


ELATIONS between the ruling party and the a: 
forces are crucial for the stability of a totalitarian 

The army under a dictatorship is not only charged 
the defence—or expansion—of the country agaii 
external enemy, but is also in the last resort the indisp: 
instrument for quelling internal revolt ; at the same 1 
it becomes disaffected, it can overthrow the regime 


or at least change its leaders, by a coup d’état. Hoy 


keep the army under control is the problem which co: 

any totalitarian party which has attained power. 
There are two alternative methods of doing it ; on 

build up an internal security police force with armed 


of its own as a check on the regular army ; the other is 
fuse the political and military elements in the direction of 


the armed forces in such a way that the formation 
separate police army is rendered unnecessary. The | 
method has been that characteristic of Soviet Comm 
under which the Cheka in its various transformatio 
rebirths has always had its own organisation and 
strength separate from the Commissariat or Min 
War. Hitler followed the same path in building 
Waffen SS as a rival to the German regular arm) 
Chinese People’s Republic, on the other hand, has : 
a system whereby political police forces are not s¢} 
from the army, but the army is controlled by a b 


which the political leadership of the government ¢irect! 


participates. 

The contrast between Soviet and Chinese practice 
matter may be attributed partly to the long dura 
Communist armed struggle in China, and partly 
special relation which has existed for many years b 
Mao Tse-tung and the commander-in-chief of the 
munist armies, Chu Teh. From the Nanchang insur 
of August, 1927, which followed the original break be! 


the Communists and the Kuomintang, to the comp!e.0n 


the conquest of mainland China in the autumn ©: 
the Chinese Communists as a party under arms were 
war continuously against either the Kuomintang : 
Japanese or both for a period of over twenty-two 
The period of fighting after the Bolshevik Revol’ 
less than three years—was brief by comparison. 


The difference in Chinese experience has produ-< 
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difference in the character of Communist leadership. Many 
of the “civilian” leaders in China were so immersed in 
strategy and the direct conduct of military operations that 
they could be regarded as soldiers. This was true particu- 
larly of Mao himself, who personally led guerilla forces in 
Hunan in the early days and had definite ideas of his own 


about how to wage a war. In conjunction with Chu Teh, 
the professional soldier, he worked out in theory and put to 
the test of practice his strategic conception summed up in 
his well-known formula: 

When the enemy advances, we retreat ; 

When the enemy halts, we harass him ; 

When the enemy avoids battle, we attack 3 

When the enemy retreats, we pursue. 

Chu Teh, born in Szechwan province in 1886, a member 
of the landlord class, graduated as an officer from the 
Yunnan Military Academy ; in the early ‘twenties he went 


to Europe and studied military subjects in Germany, France 
and Russia. Having become a convert to Communism, he 
took part in the Nanchang insurrection in 1927 and subse- 


quently joined Mao in the mountains on the Hunan-Kiangsi 
border. He developed an intense personal loyalty to Mao, 
and their partnership was so close that the Communist 
leadership came to be known popularly as the Chu-Mao, a 
sort of composite personality in which neither element was 
imagined as subordinate to the other. 


Undexground in Shanghai 


Chu’s support was probably the most decisive factor 
in enabling Mao to achieve the position of supreme leader- 
ship in the party. Until 1932 the Central Committee and 
Secretariat of the party remained in Shanghai, working 
underground in China’s largest city, while Chu and Mao 
were operating in the mountains hundreds of miles away. 
At last, however, Kuomintang police activity forced them 
out of Shanghai and they transferred themselves ‘to the 
guerilla territory, where effective power belonged to the 
Chu-Mao. Mao still further strengthened his position dur- 
ing the “ Long March,” when everything depended on day- 
to-day military decisions and contact with Moscow was lost 
for several months, 


During the war against Japan, when the Communist 
“Eighth Route Army” was officially recognised by the 
National Government, Chu Teh was its commander (and 
ailiburrensiy deputy commander under a Nationalist general 
of the Second War Zone), and P’eng Teh-huai was its 
deputy-commander, with Lin Piao, Ho Lung and Liu 
Po-ch’eng as divisional commanders. P’eng Teh-huai, a 
Hunanese fourteen years junior to Chu Teh, is today his 
rival in popular fame, having followed up his career of 
fehting against Kuomintang and Japanese with the 
command of the Chinese “ People’s Volunteers ” in Korea. 


Peng, like Chu, belongs to both the Politburo of the 
Communist party and the Revolutionary Military Council ; 
he is not, while Chu is, a member of the Central Committee 
Secretariat, but he is, while Chu is not, a member of the 
— Planning Committee. Chu remains commander-in- 
chief. In the organisation of the super-provincial administra- 
tive regions under the Central People’s Government, P’eng 
Was appointed chairman of the north-west administrative 
council, but his duties in Korea seem to have made him 
Permanently non-resident. 


Of the three former Eighth Route Army divisional com- 
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manders mentioned above, Ho Lung is no longer important ; ; 
an illiterate Hunanese peasant and old-fashioned partisan 
fighter, he lacks the capacity to adjust himself to the transi- 
tion from local skirmishing to large-scale military organisa- 
tion. He has been rewarded for past services with the 
Ministry of Physical Education, for which his talents appear 
to be well suited. Lin Piao and Liu Po-ch’eng are in a 
different category. Lin Piao, aged 46, a graduate of the 
Whampoa Academy, of which Chiang Kai-shek was director, 
took part in the Nanchang revolt and in the Long March 
and was largely responsible for the decisive victories over 
the Kuomintang in 1948-49. He is chairman of the central- 
south administrative council and a member of the Revolu- 
tionary Military Council and the State Planning Committee, 
but does not, as do Chu Teh and P’eng Teh-huai, belong 
to the Politburo of the Communist party. He was recently 
reported to be out of favour with the higher authorities. 


The Importance of Chu Teh 


Liu Po-ch’eng, who is chairman of the south-west admini- 
Strative council (with the Laos, Burma and Indian 
borders in his charge), is a graduate of the Soviet Military 
Academy and has translated a number of Russian military 
textbooks into Chinese. He was chief of staff to Chu Teh 
during the Long March and captured Nanking during the 
civil war in 1948. Like Chu Teh, he is a Szechwanese, and 
at the age of 62 he is one of the oldest among the notable 
Communist generals. He is a member of the Revolutionary 
Military Council, but not of the party Politburo or of the 
State Planning Committee. 


Other military figures who have achieved prominence are 
Chen Yi, a Szechwanese who studied in France, working 
for a time in the Michelin factory, organised guerilla bands 
in South China after the shift of the main Communist forces 
to the north in 1934, and was made mayor of Shanghai 
after the Communist conquest; Yeh Chien-ying, from 
Kwangtung, graduate of Moscow and Whampoa, who has 
been made mayor of Canton ; and Hsiao Ching-kuang, from 
Hunan, graduate of Moscow and Whampoa, who was second 
in command in Manchuria during the civil war. There are 
also Hsu Hsiang-ch’ien, from Shansi, the Chief of the 
General Staff, who seems to have been recently somewhat in 
the shadow—he was once an opponent of Mao Tse-tung, 
and has perhaps never gained the latter’s confidence—and 
his deputy, Nieh Jung-cheng, a Szechwanese who studied 
chemistry in France and Belgium, graduated from the Soviet 
Military Academy and from Whampoa, and has for some 
time apparently been acting in the place of his nominal 
superior. 


The Revolutionary Milita: y Council, with its inlnil pro- 
fessional military and civilian elements under the chairman- 
ship of Mao Tse-tung, closely supervises all military 
formations, including the regular army, the militia, and the 
political security troops. There is no separate department 
of the Government Administration Council in charge of 
the armed forces. The system of control appears to have 
worked well so far, but much depends on the immense 
personal prestige of Chu Teh and his enduring loyalty to 
Mao Tse-tung. If either of them were to disappear from 
the scene, the People’s Army might be more difficult to 
manage than it is now. 


(To be continued) 
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Zhdanov’s Ghost Rides Again? 


HE struggle for power in the Kremlin is played behind 
closed doors but its echoes are’ to be heard in all walks 
of Soviet life. Sometimes from these side-issues, reflections 
and echoes it is possible to gauge the fortunes of the tough 
and the soft, the diehards and the reformers in this vital 
struggle. Literature provides probably the best mirror in 
which to watch the balance of power in the Kremlin from 
outside its walls. The treatment of literature is no minor 
problem in the Soviet Union and the general line for belles 
lettres must be approved by the highest quarters. Changes 
in that line, therefore, are a reflection of general changes in 
policy-making ; the loosening or tightening of the literary 
strait-jacket is not merely of interest to aesthetes—it is a 
symptom of great political significance. 

Early this year attention was drawn in The Economist of 
January 16th and January 30th to a systematic attack on the 
Stalinist totems and taboos in Soviet literature. In spite of 
Beria’s fall, important writers—such as Ilya Ehrenburg or 
Konstantin Simonov—and critics continued to attack 
openly the system of. writing to official measure. With 
official blessing, and even encouragement, they cried out for 
psychology instead of technology, for more truth, for greater 
sincerity in writing. A constant fire was directed against 
“ Zhdanovism,” the Stalinist system of literary controls 
named after the late Andrei Zhdanov who after the post- 
war relaxation led the drive for regimenting Soviet art. 

For months the partisans of greater literary freedom held 
the stage and their opponents kept silent. Now, however, 
the “ Zhdanovites ” have launched a counter-attack taking 
advantage of preparations for the writers’ congress to be 
held this autumn. Their position was most clearly expressed 
by A. Surkov in a lengthy article in a recent issue of Pravda, 
One of the chief arguments against writing to measure was 
that it can only produce mediocre work and so Surkov— 
on the principle that quantity changes into quality—starts 
with a long kst of “ eminent ” Soviet writers. Then, under 
the flag of “social realism,” he attacks the tendencies 
towards “naturalism” and other bourgeois deviations in 
recent Soviet writing. The meaning of this is simple: 
“ naturalism ” stands for the right of an author to paint the 
seamy side of Soviet Lie as he sees it ; “ social realism ”— 
for his duty to keep the prescribed proportions of positive 
and negative and provide a “ moral” ending. As if to drive 
this point home, Surkov then proceeds to condemn those 
people who last winter made a daring plea for greater free- 
dom ; to recall approvingly Zhdanov’s decrees of 1946 ; and 
to revive the old arguments about cold war, foreign 
encirclement and the “ constructive ” duties of writers. It 
is with such slogans that literature had been transformed 
under Stalin into a crude utilitarian weapon. 

Nor is this an isolatéd case. The counter-offensive is 
waged on all fronts and spreads even to satellite countries. 
Moscow’s three literary monthlies, which were the platform 
for the partisans of a new deal for the writers, have come 
under heavy fire. The editor of one of them, the novelist 
F. Panferov has been sacked. (One of the reasons of his 
disgrace was probably his presentation in his latest novel 
of a high party official as a drunkard.) Other novelists and 
playwrights have been taken to task for showing too many 
“ negative ” characters and depicting these criminals fitting 
into Soviet society as easily as “fish in the water.” Many 
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writers must now repent that they had taken seriously the 
signs of relaxation of a few months ago. — 

This development is a setback for Mr Malenkov. [It was 
he who, on the eve of Stalin’s death, called on Soviet artists 
to take their pink glasses off when describing Soviet society 
and it was generally assumed that he was also responsible 
for the more liberal attitude towards literature after Stalin’s 
death. Other counsels must now prevail in the Kremlin, 
but their victory is not yet complete. Ilya Ehrenburg is ‘il 
allowed to describe shortages in Russia and vent his indigna- 
tion against the frame-up of the doctors (though he, ‘oo, 
has just been rebuked); the poetess Aliger can still snub the 
above-mentioned Surkov by reminding him that articles are 
no substitute for novels or poems. Above all the party has 
not yet as in 1946 issued any stifling directives for art. 
Zhdanov’s ghost haunts again, but other voices can still be 
heard. 

There is a more important reason why the struggle cannot 
end so rapidly. The relaxation of literary controls, like other 
reforms introduced by the post-Stalinist regime corres. 
ponded to the needs of Soviet society: it was part of a 
general attempt to purge Stalinism of its outworn featur 
The millions of literate Soviet. citizens brought up on the 
classics of Russian and world literature could not, and can- 
not any longer swallow the crude pills of Zhdanovist propa- 
ganda. The new rulers may or may not have wanted a clean 
break with the Stalinist past (“ We want Gogols who give 
us no trouble” mocked a bold satirist in Krokodil), but at 
first they clearly wanted a change. The Stalinist dichards 
may have concluded that such changes, however, were 
dangerous and would inevitably spell the doom of the 

society which they had inherited from their Leader. But 
for how long can they artificially stop the course of events ? 
The literary barometer shows that the diehards have now 
the upper hand, but it would be foolish to assume that this 
weather forecast will hold good for long. 


Journal of Geneva—IX 


UNE 17th. A day of private discussions on Mr Chou 
En-lai’s proposals of the previous day. M. Bidault 
returned to Paris. 
Fune 18th. A restricted session discussed the problem 
of getting military talks started for Laos and Cambodia. 


June 19th. After a restricted session a communiqué was 
issued stating that 


with a view to facilitating the simultaneous and rapid 
cessation of hostilities in Indo-China, it is proposed that 
(a) the representatives of the commands of the two sides 


shall meet immediately in Geneva or on the spot ; (b) they 
shall study the questions relating to the cessation of hosuli- 
ties, on the territories of Cambodia and Laos, beginning 
with the question concerning the withdrawal of all forcign 
armed forces and of foreign military personnel . . . ; (©) “icy 


shall report as soon as possible to the conference. . 
fune 20th. Mr Molotov and Mr Eden left Geneva 
Fune 21st. Mr Chou En-lai invited the delegates ‘rom 


Laos, Cambodia and Vietminh to their first private social 
meeting. 

June 22nd. A meeting to discuss armistice superv! 
Indo-China was described as inconclusive. 


June 23rd. A day of private talks at Geneva. Mr Chou 
En-lai and Mr Mendés-France had a meeting in Berne. 
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Sulphuric acid 


No. 3 INA The uncertainty and dollar 


SERIES ON cost of sulphur supplies have 
given prominence to pyrites, 


RESEARCH & anhydrite and spent oxide as 
DEVELOPMENT raw materials for sulphuric 


acid. Simon-Carves are de- 
veloping highly efficient pyrites-roasting techniques in 
conjunction with Swedish and German specialists ; plants 
using these techniques are already in use in Britain and 
under construction in Australia and South Africa. They are 
building two huge anhydrite plants in Britain with chemical 
engineering know-how provided by ICI and licensed to 
Simon-Carves throughout the world. They are also build- 
ing the first two plants in Britain to use the Kachkaroff tower 
process of making sulphuric acid from spent oxide, which 
is produced in large amounts at gasworks but has not so-far 
been found usable alone in orthodox “ contact ” plants. 


coal washeries - coke ovens * power stations - heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants - metallurgical plants - materials 
handling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills 


Across a town, a continent, and many other specialities 


reach the cables through 
which flash the tidings of 
mankind. Lead is there from 
first to last; sheathing, sealing 
and defying the elements ; 
Periorming its silent service. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 


—a non-p ne DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

lead hon-profit-earning development organisation formed by the : a 

of las  Cmmonwealth producers of lead and the manufacturers METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
“ad sheet, lead pipe and other lead products. TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 


FAGLE HOUSE + JERMYN STREET - LONDON - 8.W.1 
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ae kleadman, Piccy, London Whitehall 4175 
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Is it a job for Plastics? 


Some production jobs are just right for plastics, some can be made right by simple alterations to the 
drawings, some are better made in other materials. The point is, who can say? We, in the B.1.P. 
Group, believe that we can. 

We have been in plastics from the early days. We make moulding powders, we design and make tools 

and presses and we are considerable moulders of our own and other materials. 
[n addition we maintain a Product and Mould Design Service staffed by highly-skilled, practical men 
who know the plastics industry from A to Z. This Service is freely at your disposal. 





The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS * BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS * BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES * MOULDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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On Doing It Yourself 


MM! SS Do It Yourself, a young lady in gaily coloured 
IVI overalls recently cut her way graciously with an 
electric handsaw through a plank nailed across the 
entrance of a New York “ Do It Yourself” exhibition. 
The lady has no counterpart in this country. Nor 
has the high pressure salesmanship that christened ‘her 
and organised the show of home decorating materials 
and equipment specifically for the home handymen 
who are today responsible for the vast majority of all 
the painting and papering and varnishing that is done 
in American homes. In Britain, the spread of amateur 
decoration has been rather slower; and the reaction 
of the decorating materials manufacturers to what may 
become a major shift in their business has been slower 
sll. Nobody knows quite how far it has gone here, 
though a few market surveys have been attempted. But 
it has already gone far enough to cause considerable 
alarm among professional decorators; and many of 
these, who until recently stood out against co-operating 
with the amateur who wanted to do the easy work 
himself, are now bowing to the inevitable and accepting 
commissions for the difficult items, such as plastering 
and “ ceilings only.” 

Between the handyman’s loss of wages (less tax) that 
his leisure work costs and the price he would have to 


Pay (out of his nét income after tax) for professional 
WOrk there is a Widening economic divide. When saving 
can be combined with fun, “ do it yourself” ought to 


the 
tia 


easiest proposition in the world to sell. Yet, 

$0 far, British manufacturers have only tiptoed into it. 
They have provided construction toys for several genera- 
tions © f schoolboys (think of “ Meccano,” Hobbies, and 
= ”) and they offer vest-pocket diesel motors that 


will drive the budding aircraft designer’s model nearly 
as tas as the real thing. But they seem a good deal 


more 


shy of catering for the man (to whom the child 








is father)}—perhaps because what father does as an 
amateur bricklayer, carpenter or decorator is thought, 
in these hypersensitive days of full employment, unfairly 
to take the bread out of the mouths of the trade. 

There are fewer inhibitions in the United States on 
this point. Americans have a marked readiness in 
mechanical construction, and industry has gone a long 
way to develop it into a market. Electric power tools, 
home decorating materials and appliances, cut timber 
for small buildings and furniture, complicated bits and 
pieces for radio and gramophone kits—these are among 
the common products that are demonstrated at “do it 
yourself ” exhibitions, featured in the home magazines, 
and promoted in effective co-operation with local dealers. 
One mail order store sells packets of “do it yourself” 
instructions for different jobs, containing drawings and 
advice on materials. The turnover in electric power 
tools alone has been estimated at $150 to $200 million 
a year, which is big for spare time money. 

The point that differentiates “do it yourself” in the 
United States and this country is that here the selling 
appeal to the amateur is still incidental, something on 
the fringe of an established market with the “ trade” 
rather than a new market in its own right. That new 
market in the: United States has recently been brought 
to the attention of manufacturers here by the Board of 
Trade. The scope for a similar expansion in Britain 
from hobby to industry is perhaps less evident. But 
already it has gone some distance ; while Edward covers 
the kitchen table with a panel of the latest type of 
plastic material (using the latest type of bonding resin), 
Angelina busies herself with a “home perm.” Since 
the war the difficulty of finding a decorator not engaged 
for months ahead, and the rising cost of his work when 
he found time to do it, have forced many families to 
try their hand with paint and paper. 
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Of the 133 million houses (and flats) in Britain, 34 
million are owner-occupied ; the rest are rented from 
private landlords and local authorities. In the United 
States, over half the houses are owner-occupied, so that 
“do it yourself” here starts with a handicap that may 
be made good if tenants themselves acquire the habit 
of doing an increasing amount of decoration for them- 
selves. In the north and in Wales it has long been 
the general custom for tenants of private landlords to be 
responsible for interior decoration ; through the pressure 
of rising costs upon controlled rents, this is becoming 
more true of the south also. The same change seems to 
be occurring in public housing. More and more local 
authorities in the south are now encouraging their 
householders to undertake interior decorating and 
even minor repair work. The cost of maintenance— 
which can be as much as 4s. 6d. a week for each tenant 
—has led some councils to present their tenants with 
the choice of paying more rent, taking over the responsi- 
bility for minor upkeep, or doing the work in return 
for a gift of the materials. 


Such surveys as have been attempted suggest that 
three-quarters of all households do at least some of their 
own decorating. The trade is slowly resigning itself 
to this fact. Against the postwar rise in costs, in which 
labour represents as much as 40 per cent of the total 
bill, the decorator has had little defence. There is little 
room for technical -innovation in decorating; the 
difference between a professional job and that of the 
careful amateur is a matter simply of craft skill. The 
amateur can find out how to go about the job, and he 
probably works harder, and with care almost as 
effectively. It seems likely that the one or two man firm, 
which in the past has been the characteristic unit of the 
decorating trade, will continue to lead a bleak existence 
in the future. The larger firm, which often combines 
building with decorating and repair work, will still find 
its bread and butter work with local authorities, shops, 
offices and factories. Since 1949 (when it was certainly 
too high) the number of operatives and firms known 
to the Ministry of Works in the decorating business 
has been falling steadily. The main hope of the trade 
at the moment—that the do-it-yourself habit is only 
a passing fad—seems rather forlorn. 


Paint and wallpaper manufacturers in Britain, so far, 
remain wary of upsetting their professional customers 
and have refrained from deliberately encouraging the 
home decorator. They may not have realised that he 
spends more money more frequently on decorating 
materials than if he employed professionals to do his 
work or had to pay his landlord for it. Moreover, he 
now has the help of several new techniques. The use of 
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quick-drying paints and emulsion paints, which are easy 
to apply, washable, and proof against steamy atmo- 
spheres, is growing, and is providing severe competition 
for the wallpaper industry, which is reacting by trying to 
make paper hanging an easier job. But pre-pasted wall- 
paper, which is marketed in the United States, has not 
yet been seen in this country. Probably the mos: im- 
portant development for the home decorator is the paint- 
roller, which has become very popular amongst those 
who were never very good at wielding a brush. Rollers 
and spray-guns also offer professional firms perhaps the 
best chance of cutting their costs, though the ways of the 
trade die hard. “‘ Colorizers,” which are mixed with grey 
or white basic paints to produce a complete range of 
colours have recently appeared in this country from 
across the Atlantic. These help the householder with 
a most varied colour scheme and help the dealer to 


economise on storage space and working capital. 


With the return of a buyer’s market in paints the 
industry has been forced to start overhauling its sales 
and distribution organisation. The shop around the 
corner is the place where amateur decorators will buy 
and from which they seek preliminary guidance. But 
perhaps there is already room for more specialisation 
One shop has recently been opened in London solely 
to advise and lend equipment to the home decorator, 
and there are now others elsewhere. Institutions that 
provide evening classes for the home decorator report a 
growing attendance. But if the manufacturers are to 
make a full-blooded attack upon the “do it yourself” 
market, they must set about providing him with the 
materials, the advice, and the equipment that he needs 
at a reasonable cost in the nearest convenient shop. 


Tne crucial question facing manufacturers is whether 
the self-service phase will last and how widely it will 
spread. Britain’s climate may make expert decoration 
necessary for rather more of the house than in the 
United States—where houses are largely built of wood, 
and the tradition of painting the outside every year has 
always been a family affair. But factors suggest that 
doing it yourself will spread, and last. It must always, 
at the time if not over the years, be cheaper for the 
householders than employing someone else ; and the 
level of skill required is not out of the reach of the 
average person. Moreover, such new techniques as are 
emerging favour the amateur as much as the profes- 
sional, and devalue his craft skill. Floor-finishes, for 
instance, are still largely laid by the expert, but only 
the completely incompetent fails with the paint-roiler. 
In recent years, the self-service trend has emerge 
over a wide new field, from furniture making to laun- 
drettes—wherever, in fact, professional services have 
become expensive and new techniques have enabled 
the relatively untrained amateur to attain a certain 
competence. A minor revolution in living habits 1s 
taking place today, of which doing it yourself, becaus: 
hand labour is too costly, forms a significant part ; and 
the wise manufacturer will do what he can to adjust 
himself to the changing market. 
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The Bull Rampant 


t the very least the “bull market” on the Stock 
Exchange is thirteen months old. Whether it started 
from the low point of mid-May last year shown in the 
accompanying graph, or from an earlier period, is imma- 
terial. It is still behaving like a vigorous and playful 
young steer at its liveliest early this week when the Financial 
Times index of industrial equities continued to break new 
records until it reached 154.8 on Tuesday and paused for 
breath, declining by small fractions on Wednesday and 
Thursday. Stock Exchange bargains marked have been run- 
ning at the high level of over 12,000 a day, more than 2,000 
ahead of most corresponding days last week. Every type of 
buyer has been in the market: the institutions, the country 
investor, the small man, and the speculator. 

But it has been the risk taker, whether speculator or 
investor, who has made the running. Buying by speculators 
—big speculators—has been seen in the gilt-edged market. 
It brought about sharp advances of half a point a day in 
undated gilt edged, throwing aside the recent disfavour in 
which undated stocks have been held. This new wave of 
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confidence based itself on the argument that the dateless 
stocks would have to advance into line with the recent pro- 
gress of the dated stocks ; and so far it has not been proved 
wrong. In the industrial market, too, the semi-speculative 
investor was in the mood to take moderate risk. The old 
favourites of the stores group—Great Universal, Deben- 
hams, Marks and Spencer, and United Drapery—were well 
to the fore, and there were no signs of boiling over until 
mid-week. 

There are no signs that ragged speculation has taken 
control of the share markets. At no time during the past 
year have Kaffirs and rubber shares been sold across the 
West End as they were in the past when speculation got out 
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of hand. Indeed these groups have not participated in the 
movement at all. But there are signs that investment has 
been becoming less the prerogative of the institutions and 
the pension funds and that private investors have been 
returning to the market with a feeling that they are justified 
in some moderate risk taking. The frame of mind that 
prefers a dateless gilt-edged stock where the possible gains 
and losses are greatest is much the same as that which 
carried ICI ordinary up to a new peak of 70s. 3d. on 
Tuesday. The chart shows that industrial equities have 
been rising much more steeply than fixed interest securities, 
which in turn suggests that confidence, rightly or wrongly, 
is still waxing. 


Stewarts and Lloyds 


HE ordinary share markets provided an auspicious back- 
. ground for the offer of 10 million {£1 ordinary shares 
in Stewarts and Lloyds at 35s. on Thursday and Friday. 
The Economist goes to press with.the extent of the subscrip- 
tions unknown. But the technical fact of oversubscription 
was a foregone conclusion since firm applications were 
required from underwriters. What happens in the first few 
weeks of market dealings will determine the true measure 
of success of the Realisation Agency’s policy. The 
Agency has not spared any effort to make the issue 
a success. It is spending £530,000 (or 1s. od. per 
share) on expenses, including underwriting commissions, 
though this figure represents no more than 3 per cent of 
the £174 million involved. The consortium is paying com- 
missions of 73d. per share out of the 93d. per share which 
its members themselves receive ; hence the underwriting 
institutions and others will have a reasonable margin in hand 
for buying additional shares up to a modest premium if 
their allotments are not up to their expectations. 

The market’s progress seems to have left even the Bank 
of England a little behind. The price at which it will 
accept 34 per cent Treasury Stock 1979-81 instead of cash 
was fixed, on last week’s closing level plus an allowance for 
full payment on application, at £97 9s. 1d. per cent. But 
the market price of that stock has refused to stay pegged and 
is up to £97 12s. 6d. ; hence it is cheaper to apply with 
cash.. It is unlikely that Stewarts and Lloyds will be resold 
to the public at a loss, though with {£10 million of 54 per 
cent preference capital and {£10 million of 44 per cent 
debenture stock still in the hands of the Agency the final 
result is unknown. 

But the success or failure of the Agency’s transactions 
cannot be judged by crude measurements of profits or losses 
compared with the nationalisation values taken at a series 
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of arbitrary dates. Mr George Strauss and Mr Hugh Gait- 
skell fell into that error when they attacked this week the 
sale of the ordinary shares of English Steel to Vickers and 
Cammell Laird. They forgot first that so long as the prior 
charges remain unsold no profit or loss can be struck. They 
forgot secondly that the prices of sale of steel companies are 
the result of months of tough negotiation and that the 
Agency is no whit less keen than they to get the best price ; 
indeed its members know that down at the bottom of their 
list are some steel units that certainly are not saleable 
without loss. Critics forgot, above all, that what is being 
resold in 1954 is not the same thing that was nationalised 
in 1951. If there are losses on steel, a lot of the blame 
will attach to Mr Strauss and his colleagues who threaten 
renationalisation. 


Cheaper Money in America 


HE dilatoriness with which American business is picking 
T up from the setback that began about twelve months 
ago has induced the Federal Reserve Authorities to make 
another pump priming move. It is a general relaxation of 
member banks’ reserve requirements which will add some 
$1,500 million to excess member bank reserves and may, if 
other things remain unchanged ultimately allow a $9,000 
million expansion in the total bank credit of the member 
banks. This method is unusual, for the change will not come 
into full operation immediately but will be spread gradually 
over the next six weeks. When the reductions have been 
completed by August Ist, the reserve requirements will have 
been affected as follows. On net demand deposits for Central 
Reserve City Banks, i.e. New York and Chicago, the require- 
ment will be lowered from 22 per cent to 20 per cent (the 
legal minimum being 13 per cent). For reserve cities the 
requirements will be lowered from 19 per cent and 18 per 
cent (the legal minimum being Io per cent). For country 
banks the requirements will be cut from 13 per cent to 12 
per cent with the legal minimum at 7 per cent. On time 
deposits all member banks, wherever situated, will have 
their reserve requirements cut from 6 per cent to § per cent. 
Thus the substantial cuts just announced will still leave 
reserve requirements well above their legal minima and 
a plentiful supply of fuel will remain for further pump 
priming. 

These reductions are also significant as an illustration of 
the differentiation in changes in reserve requirements which 
was made possible by wartime legislation. The pressure has 
recently been greatest on member bank reserves in New 
York and Chicago and there the requirements in respect of 
demand deposits is cut by two points ; the reduction every- 
where else is only one point. The Federal Reserve Board 
has pointed out that it was acting in anticipation 
of estimated demands on bank reserves during the summer 
and autumn months, Account has also been taken of the 
Treasury’s financial needs. It should be noted that member 
bank reserves have also been modestly reduced recently 
by a net gold outflow from the United States. Even with all 
these explanations and reservations the move is having a 
further depressing effect on short term money rates in New 
York where the three months Treasury Bond rate is now 
down to 0.64 per cent as against 1.58 in London. It is not, 
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therefore, altogether surprising that this latest move in the 
American credit policy should have stirred up some hopes 
of a further sagging in money rates and perhaps eve in 
Bank rate in London. 


Bill Rates Down Again 


HE discount market caused some surprise last }'riday 
week by raising still further its tender price for the 
weekly offering of Treasury bills. This was the third suc- 
cessive rise; at the tender immediately following the 
launching of the Treasury’s 2 per cent Conversion issue, 
as The Economist noted on June r2th, the discount houses 
raised their price by 4d. per £100, equivalent to a reduc- 


tion of rs per cent (per annum) in the rate of discount on 
the bills; and at each of the two following tenders they 
raised it by 2d. This carried the market’s tender rate down 
to a shade under 152 per cent ; and the average rate for the 
whole allotment was 31s. 7.57d. per cent, compared with 


32s. 3.56 per cent in the previous week and 40s. 10.84<. per 
cent on the eve of the reduction of Bank rate to 3 per cent 
last month. 

This keen bidding for bills springs from the market's 


anxiety to check the declining trend in its bill port{olios 
that has been proceeding for some time past. But on these 
recent occasions, unlike those before the reduction of Hank 


rate, the pressure upon portfolios has apparently not come 
mainly from an increase in “ outside ” competition for bills. 
Total applications at the tenders are still high, but the 
have lately been well below the peaks reached in Apri! an 
May ; last week they fell by £18 million to £400 milion. 
The supply of bills has, however, been falling ; at cac! 


the three tenders the authorities “cut off the top” of the 
offering by under-allotments totalling £40 million, wit! the 
result that by the end of this week the total tender issue 
will be down to £3,290 million (and will fall by at least 
£10 million next week), compared with £3,340 million at 
June sth. This decline, at a time when the Exchequer has 


been seasonably in deficit, is, of course, a consequence ol 
the recent bond issue. 

The success of that operation has also affected the 
market’s bill portfolios in another, and perhaps even more 
significant, way. By putting pressure on yields generally, 
it has intensified the clearing banks’ appetite for bills. | or 
some time past the banks have been preferring to buy ills 
from the market rather than to lend call money to '', ! 
order to reap the better return obtainable from bills. Short! 
after the reduction of Bank rate the margin between ©! 
rates and the clearing banks’ charges for call money secured 
by Treasury bills was unusually wide ; but now, after ‘his 
third fall in bill rates, it is down to a shade under © pet 
cent. It has been pointed out that, even now, the Trea-ury 
bill rate has fallen since early May by #: per cent less ‘han 
the } per cent reduction then made in Bank rate. But, if 
one can judge from market conditions during the gi<1tcr 
part of the phase of the “ new” monetary policy, the move 
ment should be nearing its limit. Although the margis 
between money and bills is now fractionally wider thin 09 
the eve of the Bank rate reduction (when that move 3% 
being anticipated), it is narrower than it has generally bec 
during these past two years or-so. 
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As Basle Sees Us 


: Britain emerges from the Annual Bank for Inter- 
onal Settlements prizegiving bearing an almost 
ing load of commendations. It may not be top 
;, but it unquestionably gets the award for the 
nising performance. That promise, needless to 
isured in terms of progress towards convertibility, 
which the BIS has given such persistent and 
pport since the end of the war. There is a barely 
i note of triumph in the comments on this par- 
ect, “ The momentum of the movement towards 
ity has not been lost ; only dire political emer- 
iid now be capable of arresting its advance. For 
nent is impelled not only by the interests of the 
countries anxious to consolidate their postwar 
but also by. the transcending and no less real 
all countries in establishing between themselves 
but strongly knit bond provided by the system 
tible currencies.” 
tain’s achievements, the one that receives most 
the reopening of the commodity markets. The 
iat attended that policy is mentioned to illustrate 
> lessons learned in the postwar years, namely 
system of direct controls, which was used in an 
r to check inflation has, by introducing rigidities 
st and price structure, had the effect of hindering 


‘conomic growth.” The BIS report also pays special 
tribute | 
terling in international trade by reopening a foreign 
exchange 
and forw 


the steps taken by Great Britain to expand the 


market in London, allowing arbitrage both in spot 
td exchange, and in simplifying exchange control 
lening the transferable account area. Looking back 
t year the BIS finds it the most reassuring of the 
era. The author of the report derives special 


from the success of the application of flexible mone- 


tary no! : 
lafy Policies 


He draws attention to the success with which 
dollar world, and Europe in particular, has with- 
decline in industrial output in the United States. 
‘akes special pleasure in the fact that a strengthen- 
netary reserves and an improvement in the value 
iual currencies has been found compatible with a 


of full employment. 


Coal Imports “ As Usual ” 


¢ years since the experts decided that Britain 
ccoming an “ importing-exporting” nation for 


coal, but regularly each year the demonstration of that fact 
‘duses a cep and understandable chagrin among the public. 
The bala ing imports of large coals that the Minister of 
Fuel and ower has now approved for 1954-55 were inevit- 
able, giver. British domestic heating habits. The amount, 
‘ome 700.000 tons, is tiny even beside the National Coal 
Board’s exports of some 16 million tons a year ; coal is not 
‘homogencous material, and there is nothing more humili- 
he in importing less than half of one per cent of the 
country 


's coal output while exporting about 7 per cent than 


importing 2-3 per cent of the country’s steel production 





while exporting about 15 per cent of it. Comforting and 
factual excuses for this week’s foregone decision to import 
coal, therefore, are not lacking, and imports on this scale 
are probably here to stay. None of which denies the 
public’s instinctive feeling, each time, that something must 
be radically wrong with the British coal industry. Inci- 
dentally, the amount of imports authorised this week may 
well be too small for safety this winter. 


Arab and Greek 


LETTER addressed to the Minister of Finance and 
Economics of Saudi Arabia identifies the writer, for 
the avoidance of any doubt in interpreting an agreement of 
January 20, 1954, as “ Mr Aristotle Socrates Onassis of 
Greek birth and Argentine nationality, residing in Monte- 
video and with his office at Paris.” This letter, and a second 
one also dated April 7th fill out the story of the Onassis- 
Saudi Arabia agreement and greatly increase the objections 
already taken to it on the ground that it involves flag 
discrimination of the gravest kind. 
For example, Article IV of the original agreement has 
been amended as follows (italics have been inserted): 
The (Onassis) company will have priority for the shipment 
and transport of oil and products exported from Saudi 
Arabia by sea to foreign countries from Saudi ports or from 
the terminal of the pipeline outside Saudi Arabia. This 
right is subject to two conditions: (a) Priority in the first 
place will be given to tankers owned by the companies 
holding a concession, or companies forming them, or pur- 
chasing companies, provided that the ownership of these 
tankers is registered in the names of those companies and 
that they were carrying out regular shipments of Saudi 
Arabian oil and its products prior to December 31, 1953. ... 


These are highly restrictive arrangements. They purport 
to give Mr Onassis rights beyond the confines of Saudi 
Arabia itself; they cover crude petroleum and refined 
products. They suggest that none of the tanker tonnage 
on charter to Arabian-American Oil Company would qualify 
for the priority reserved to the concessionaire companies, 
and this tonnage is likely to be far larger than that directly 
owned by Aramco and its associates. They do not mention, 
indeed, whether directly owned tonnage could be renewed 
when it became too old for service. 

For this virtual monopoly of oil transport, Mr Onassis 
will be paid not less than the average rate under the London 
Tanker Brokers’ award from April, 1952, to March, 1954. 
He undertakes to train and employ Saudi Arabians ; to carry 
without charge 50,000 tons of oil or products from Saudi 
Arabian ports to ports on the Red Sea—apparently a once- 
for-all transaction. He will pay a tax to the Saudi Arabian 
Government of 1s. 6d. per ton on all oil carried by his 
tarikers anywhere beyond Saudi Arabia. And he undertakes 
to register a minimum of 500,000 dw tons of tankers to the 
Saudi flag, under which they will carry Arabic names. There 
are still some tricky hurdles to jump, for Saudi Arabia has 
yet to introduce its own maritime law “ similar to the mari- 
time laws of friendly governments ” and the registration of 
tankers by the Saudi Arabian Maritime Company, Limited, 
will certainly be closely watched by the lawyers on both 
sides 


fy 
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In case it should any longer be thought that the agree- 
ment is a piece of extravagance intended to secure other 
aims, the following extracts from the second letter written 
by Mr Onassis on April 7th should be pondered: 


Within one month of the date of delivery to me of a copy 
of the royal decree, the Government of Saudi Arabia will 
address letters to concessionaire companies giving them 
notice to make the arrangements necessary to fulfil the 
royal decree. After one month from the issue of the 
letters . . . the Government will discuss with me the situa- 
tion resulting from the replies of the concessionaire com- 
panies. If necessary the Government will arrange for a 
trilateral meeting at which each concessionaire company is 
represented . . . (to) ensure execution of the agreement. (If 
it is) impossible to hold this meeting or reach agreement... 
the Government will discuss with me the possibility of 
taking legal proceedings against the company or companies 
which are preventing fulfilment of the agreément (of 
January 2oth). If it is decided to take legal proceedings 
against the concessionaire company or companies . . . the 
Government will come to an agreement with me on the 
manner in which these proceedings shall be conducted so 
that the interests of both parties may be safeguarded. 

Nothing could show more clearly where Mr Onassis stands. 
He gives sinister new meanings to freedom of shipping 
and to 50/50 agreements in oil. 


Chemical Export Prospects 


HE chairman of Imperial Chemical Industries had good 
ia reason for building his address to shareholders on a 
foundation of sober confidence. ICI achieved record sales 
in 1953; it is in the throes of big developments which in 
due course will yield additional productive capacity. Dr 
Alexander Fleck can claim that so far this year the group 
has enjoyed continued expansion and the prospects are 
good. He expects ICI to hold its own against strong com- 
petition in overseas markets and in some directions to gain 
further ground. 

His remarks on the nature of these possible gains deserve 
the widest attention, for the ICI board is boldly making 
plans for a change in the pattern of the company’s exports. 
The group has suffered from import restrictions in many 
markets, and last year its total export trade declined from 
£62 million to £58 million, largely owing to these restric- 
tions. Now the chairman has decided that “it is not 
good policy to strain our efforts to sell to countries 
which cannot pay us or cannot pay us in a currency 
which we can use.” He intends a greater concentration 
upon countries that want British goods and have adopted 
internal policies that make it possible to pay for them. Two 
examples of good markets are provided—North America, 
where ICI nearly doubled its exports last year, and Australia. 

So far the 1954 export figures are giving support to 
Dr Fleck’s forecast. Of British chemical exports for the 
first five months of 1954 Australia has continued to take 
an increasing share and has this year been the largest single 
market ; Canada has also taken a little more, the United 
States a little less. But there seems much scope for further 
adjustment. The three markets mentioned absorbed only 
£12 million out of total British chemical exports of over 
£80 million in the five months. 
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Jet Transport for the Army 


FTER long discussions with the Treasury, a production 
A order has been placed by the Air Ministry for Vickers- 
Armstrong’s big jet transport the V.1000, which 
replace the Hastings as the standard troop carrier fo: 
services. Work was begun on the prototype last year, which 


to 


will be the first aircraft designed to fly with Rolls-Royce 
Conway engines. The Secretary of State for Air has told 
the House of Lords that the V.1000 would be capable of 


carrying 120 troops, with personal arms and equi; 
distances of 2,500 miles, and has calculated tha: 
aircraft could lift a battalion of infantry as far as Kenya 
in 18 hours. 

This should provide the big increase in mobility that the 
army has been demanding, and it may be the only way to 
remedy the shortage of servicemen compared with the 
country’s military obligations. The probable cost of an 
aircraft of this size is in the region of £750,000 to 
million, and the order is said by Lord de L’Isle and Dudle 
to be big enough to justify tooling up on an economic scale. 


The order will help forward Vickers’ plans to market a civil 
version of the V.1000 for trans-Atlantic operation. No 
decision has been made on the financial support that the 


Ministry of Supply may give to the development of the 
machine as a civil air liner, but a substantial government 
order for a largely similar military transport should avoid 
many of the hazards of civil development. The order is a 
victory for those who have pressed for the increasing use 
of air transport in the services ; a further big order has also 
been placed for the less glamorous but equally essential 
Blackburn Beverly freighter. 


British Celanese Looks Ahead 


HE return of prosperity to the synthetic textile industry 
has been impressive in its speed and scope. In the 
53 weeks to April 3rd, British Celanese earned over {4 


million, compared with the equivalent rate of £25 million 
a year in the previous period. The directors raised the 
ordinary dividend from the equivalent of 16 per cent to 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


March 28, 3 

1953 ' 

f be 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation ........ 10,534,811 11 1,168 
Wet: cattrent S6eets< ibe Cie waeawcs 13,729,213 14 mre 
SRB S igs 6.0 OAR AK Ca Oe a ae 5,614,618 9, (U9 
Gilt-edged securities .........c0e008 6,623,034 8,521 8 
CO ak SSRN kbs ORS eh eos 2,372,294 2,004,901 
Caste) COROT VOS x5 6. nce de etesandanee 5,468,943 eee 
RRGVEUING TORETVES oo ic ks vb bee cedae 3,766,792 Je: 
Ordinary capital. 6250.60 Sec cc vase 3,759,267 pene 
Outstanding capital contracts.........++ 1,586,000 2,015,000 


18 per cent while reinforcing the group’s liquid resources. 
This recovery justifies a note of reasoned optimism in th 
chairman’s statement. 

Mr G. H. Whigham’s comments imply that the «vance 
in profits was entirely due to increased sales. Profit margins 


were actually lower. Three factors appear to have been a 
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the Rarer) tree’s challenge to science 
In West Africa, the 


tree is the basis of the national Scientists in the Gold Coast have studied the problem 
Like man, trees are afflicted for years and one remarkable result of their research work 
ny diseases and the cocoa tree was the discovery that the mealy bug transmits the disease 
in recent years, been stricken from tree to tree. This discovery might well be compared 
virulent swollen shoot disease. with that of Sir Roland Ross when he established 


the, mosquito as the carrier of malaria. 


Scientists of Pest Control Limited, working on this information, 

discovered a chemical which—when fed to the tree— 

kills the mealy bug. Hopes ran high that the defeat 

of the swollen shoot disease was in reach, 

but new facts and practical difficulties constantly appeared. 

Pest Control Limited, now supported by all the resources 

of the Fisons Organisation, will continue, with renewed vigour, 

the attack on the swollen shoot disease, which presents \ 


one of the most important and difficult problems 


| 
science has yet been called upon to solve. 
/ 
. 9 . . 
it’s all in FISONS field 
FISONS LEMET ED  ccdevcsccdeccssescsssesccaccvc t 
Harvest House - Felixstowe + Suffolk ............scceeee 
i 
FERTILIZERS * HEAVY CHEMICALS. cccccccscccssecce 
Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 


for Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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FENNER time saving 


é am TAPER’ LOCK 
proved by visitors to B.I.F. 


15, 19, 20, 21, 30 SECONDS 


these astonishing Taper-Lock fitting times were recorded by visitors to | 
the B.I.F., Birmingham. Following demonstrations by our engineers, 
visitors fitted Taper-Lock Pulleys themselves and the average time was | 
30 seconds — Outstandi considering that they had no previous | 

experience ... TAPER- Bc K is as easy and simple as that. 


OTHER TIME SAVING FENNER PRODUCTS | 


( 





| 
| 

iNew Taper- Locki + 
i Sigebte Coupling from |} 


34° to 10” diameter ~ 
| & sizes. 


New Taper - Lock | 


*Fenaplast’ Collie 
Weld-on Hubs in 7 y - 


Conveyor Beiting. 


he * Hainsworth’ 


Variable Speed Drive 
sizes for conveyor | 
drums, steel pulleys | 
and fan rotors. 


J. H. FENNER & €O0., LTO. Fonn 
HULL, ENGLAND 


POWER TRANSMISSION ) 





Here comes 
your future 


Yes, your future. For she is one of the vital | 
generation whose decisions can affect your busi! 
years ahead. Keen and vigorous... . receptive 
ideas, she is forming buying habits today which! 
for the rest of her life. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH | 





At these ee 


_ncc ones TTD tape, nasi a soppasc itech ETT TE HH, 


‘NICHROME”’ ‘NICHROME’ V 
up to 950°C up to 1,150°C 


™ Tc ree i Tl 


the kind of life you want 


With its realistic approach to the problems of o 
the Daily Mirror has gained the biggest daily 
earth (it exceeds 4,600,000) and offers you tl 
powerful mass market coverage in the history 
newspapers at the lowest Square inch per thousa 


It is an established fact that resistance wires of similar basic . a 
composition can have different lives under equivalent -con- of all national dailies. 
ditions of working temperature. 

The production of a wire giving long life within its 
admitted range of working temperature can be achieved 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
} 
But what is so vital to you as an advertiser is | 
only by a specialised melting technique and by strict control 


majority of its readers are young readers. By ad 
in the Daily Mirror you can make them your custon 
. nezt month... . next year. 


in the subsequent processing. 

These two essential! manufacturing characteristics are 
fundamental, in conception and in practice, to our pro- 
duction of resistance wires for high temperatures. They 
are factors which can only 


come from long experience Nichrome’ | ‘Nichrome’ V 
of this exacting work and up to up to 
constant development of 950°C 1,150°C 
technique. 





BRITISH DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 


MANCHESTER 15 


THE GREATEST NAME IN ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 


Nickel and Nickel Alloy Specialists: for furnace elements, 
domestic appliances, thermo-couples, telecommunications, 
laraps, spark plugs, fine wires, etc. 
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work here. First, the price of acetate staple was reduced 
jast July. Secondly, the company has been adding to its 
gales organisation, bringing an increase in overheads ‘costs 
perhaps not immediately matched by bigger sales. Thirdly, 
“the re-emergence of the normal prewar pattern of trade,” 
has added to manufacturing costs: ‘The change in the 
pattern of trade involves smaller stocks in the ‘hands of 
customers, and smaller and more frequent orders to the 
manufacturer, who thus has to hold larger stocks. Though 
this change means that forward order books are reduced, 
Mr Whigham welcomes the return to nore normal, if more 
competitive, conditions. Though prospects abroad are not 
reassuring he feels that “at home there seems to be every 
evidence of the continuance of a good domestic market for 
textiles. although it will be highly competitive.” 

Even if the recovery continues apace, it may not bring 
a spectacular increase in dividends. Reinforcing the warn- 
ing by the directors that the free sctip issue does not 
necessarily affect the total amount®=to be distributed, Mr 
Whigham points. out that im the next two or three years 
British Celanese will have to spend about £5 million on 
capital account. Its liquid resources are ample, but pro- 
vision for new developments, for replacement of existing 
assets and for working capital may rank before generous 
dividends. 


Contrasting Trends in Advances 


z. ex 
inance t 


princi] i 
quarter i\ 


advan { 
Banker: 


February 
they fel] 
year’s it 


for by 
group, 


pansion of the private sector of the economy now 
s to be making smaller demands for new bank 
an it was doing at this time last year. That is the 
broad deduction to be drawn from the latest 
classification of bank advances, which relates to 
made in Great Britain by members of the British 
Association, Total advances rose between 
and May by £47.8 million—whereas last year 
by £3.7 million in the same period. But of this 
rease no less than {31.4 million was accounted 
the growing requirements of the public utilities 


which in the similar period last year made a net 


repayment of {41.3 million to the banks. 

The borrowings of all other groups thus increased by 
only {16.4 million from February to May this year, against 
£37.6 million in 1953. Many of these groups are, of course, 
non-industrial. But when semi-public borrowers, such as 
the local authorities, churches and charities, and the impor- 
lant personal and professional group, are excluded, it 


remains 
industry in 


true that the borrowings of private trade and 
this latest period increased by less than in the 


corresponding period of 1953.. This reverses the relation- 
ship that has been consistently shown, on the annual com- 


parison, 


nce Novémber, 1952. The explanation of last 


year’s sharp fall in the borrowings of the utilities group was, 
of course. the launching of the Electricity Authority’s last 


Market 


issue last April. The latest rise in the utilities’ 


borrowings from the banks emphasises the need for new 
‘Pproaches to the market. The outstanding overdrafts of 
the utilities group have now risen to £118.3 million. This 
the highest total since the record level of £140 million 
ed in February, 1953, just before last year’s BEA 
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Whilst the swollen size of the utilities’ advances is attri- 
butable to their recent absence from the new issue market, 
the limited increase in those of other groups might, corre- 
spondingly, be put down to the recent activity of a number 
of industrial borrowers in that market. But this explana- 
tion cannot be the whole one. Probably the higher level 
of business profits, the slowing down in the growth in indus- 
trial production, and possibly some check also to private 
stock-building have all played their part in lessening indus- 
try’s dependence on bank accommodation. The engineering 
group reduced its borrowings by £10 million, and ship- 
building and iron and steel also made small repayments. 
Nineteen of the twenty-five groups registered increases, but 
the only significant ones among the industrial groups were 
those of the food, drink and tobacco and retail trade groups. 
A notable movement was the increase of £5.6 million in 
personal and professional borrowings, which until the last 
quarter had fallen continuously since August, 1951. 


Foolhardiness in Factories 


E report of the Chief Inspector of Factories* for 1952 
Toe a drop in the number of accidents compared 
with earlier years but there was no improvement in the 
standard of care of the average factory worker. It records 
177:510 accidents of all kinds during the year, 792 of 
them fatal. This is nearly 6,000 fewer than the total for 
1951, and the lowest figure since the 1937 Factories Act 
came into operation. The chart shows the principal causes 
of accidents that happened in factories, but not the back- 
ground of carelessness and indifference that caused them. 
Falls, for example, rank as a major cause of accidents, and 
nearly 10 per cent of them were falls from ladders. A high 
proportion were caused by faulty or slipping ladders, two 
types of accident, the inspectors feel, that should never 
happen. 

One of the unsatisfactory features is the negligible 
reduction in the number of accidents to young people ; 
11,763 of them were injured during the year, and the 
inspectors suggest that managements are failing to protect 
them adequately from hazards that they are too immature 
to recognise. Not that the adults themselves set-a good 
example—the inspectors’ most scathing comments are 
reserved for 28,045 victims of foot injuries, two-thirds of 
which could have been avoided had they worn safety 
shoes. 


_ This is, unfortunately, typical of the attitude of many 
British workers to normal safety precautions ; observance 
of safety rules in British factories makes a poor showing 
beside the strict discipline enforced in the United States. 
The Inspector’s report contains a hint that managements 
may not have done all that they might to get the co-opera- 
tion that is so noticeable in America ; there are references 
to Accident Prevention Committee meetings in factories 
that “ tend to be purely formal gatherings for the exchange 
of platitudes.” The most hazardous industries, the atomic 
factories among them, have the best safety records in the 
country ; the lesson for the others ought to be obvious. 





© aaieas Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for the 
year 1952. HMSO. 6s. 6d. 
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The Supply of Airline Pilots 


T future supply of civil pilots has caused the airline 
operators concern. They have hitherto depended on ad 
hoc recruitment of ex-RAF men. The air transport industry 
had already grown too big to rely solely on this 
source of recruits, and the matter approached a crisis after 
the Air Ministry’s recent decision not to train National 
Servicemen to fly unless they were to stay on in the service. 
Operators are pressing for pilot training to be put on a 
different basis, independent of the RAF, and a working party 
representing the British airlines, nationalised and indepen- 
dent, and the pilots’ organisations put its proposals before 
the Minister of Transport this week. 

It is estimated that an annual intake of between 70 and 
100 pilots is needed for civil flying, and the memorandum 
suggests that training scholarships should be offered each 
year to roughly 400 boys (to allow for wastage during train- 
ing), aged between 16 and 18. Selected candidates would 
be taught to fly at a civil flying club and then trained for 
two years for their commercial pilots’ licences, for which 
the minimum age is 18. They would then be ready for 
recruitment by the airlines, which would be responsible for 
all further training. This, the memorandum suggests, would 
put the preliminary training of civil pilots on the same 
footing as training for the professions ; the course would 
last approximately three years. 

In one respect, however, it would seem to be different 
for the memorandum does not suggest that the boys or their 
families would be asked to meet any of the training costs. 
Training, it says, should be financed by the Treasury, at an 
estimated cost of £250,000 a year, since “the cost borne 
by airline operators in giving advanced training to pilots 
after their initial engagement is already very high and it is 
not thought that the operators can be expected to pay more 
than they already do.” In a working party composed entirely 
of airline operators and their pilots, this attitude can be 
understood, but it is not quite self-evident. 


Dorman Long Looks Forward 


HE universal beam and structural steel mill for Dorman 
T Long’s new works at Lackenby has been a topic of 
discussion in the British steel industry—and of heart- 
burnings among British steel plant manufacturers—ever 
since the inception of the industry’s first development plan 
after the war. Today, the company is clearing the site 
alongside the new steel melting shops at Lackenby, prior 
to laying foundations and firm orders are in hand for the 
mill equipment, which has acquired some refinements since 
it was first decided upon. Some of the plant is being built 
by the United Engineering Company of Pittsburgh, though 
much less than originally appeared necessary ; for some 
$6 million Dorman Long is buying this specialised .equip- 
ment, plus the consulting experience of the plant builders, 
and a good deal of “ know-how ” from the operators of these 
beam mills in the United States. Only five such mills exist 
there, and there is no universal mill, properly so called, 
in this country ; since it is well over twenty years since the 
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last one was put down, Dorman Long’s has set even the 
American consultants some problems. Using their advice, 
Dorman Long’ S$ own engineering staff have actually designed 
the mill, and it incorporates some ideas that the company is 
patenting in Britain and America ; it will be largely cop- 
structed by Dorman Long’s own constructional departments 
and subsidiaries, as have been the company’s other oreat 
developments since the war. 

This mill, plus a medium section mill and a rod and bar 
mill at Cleveland, will balance the finishing end of the 
whole reconstructed iron and steel works. At Cleveland, 
too, foundations are laid and the steelwork is rising for two 
new blastfurnaces of 27 ft. 6 in. hearth diameter ; these, 
fed by an enlarged ore handling plant and a vast new coke 
oven battery, will take over the work of the seven old hand- 
charged blast furnaces on the site, two of which have already 
been closed down. Three other modern furnaces are 
already in operation ; the five will eventually produce much 
more iron than the ten. These will feed Lackenby : the 
melting shops at Cleveland have for the present been closed 
down. The Lackenby melting shop, which incorporates 
five 360-ton tilting open-hearth furnaces and two mixers, 
is designed to produce 625,000 ingot tons of steel a year, 
and could be extended to a capacity of 900,000 tons. Melts 
of some 450 tons have already been achieved in the 360-ton 
furnaces. The whole process of reconstruction and replace- 
ment, when completed, will raise Dorman Long’s steel 
output from about 1} million ingot tons to some 2} million 
tons, all from modern capacity. The company will have 
achieved this largely by employing its own engincering 
resources, and from its own financial resources—a significant 
item when the denationalisation queue makes a further 
move. 


Role of Engineering Exports 


HE recovery of British exports continues to stem mainly 
from larger sales of engineering products to the sterling 
area. In the first quarter of 1954 the rise in such exports 
over the average rate in 1953 occurred principally in 
machinery, farm tractors and aircraft engines. Since March, 
however, road vehicles can claim most of the credit. Exports 


UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS 
(£ million—monthly averages) 





Ist 3rd 4th 


Ist \pril/ 
half qtr qtr qtr | May 
Total exports, exclud- 
ing re-exports ..... 209 a2 SS 224 227 
of which i 
Engineering products . 81 77 _ 85 87 | 8 
Textiles, excluding i oa 
clothing. ........6. 26 28 | 29 29 | 2 
DRPRAMB: os pie 5450 nk 28 28 30 28} 2 
Other Manufacturers . 6 | SY | 42 39; 4 
te 





of road vehicles have forged ahead from a monthly average 
of £21 million in January and February to £26 million 1 
May. This reflects partly the seasonal rise in exports of 
cars to Western Europe, which in May were nearly double 
the average value in January and February, and to ‘ anada, 
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' In works and SS uging Jones x144 Mobile Cranes the 

ye CHIEF xciieren ; people who 2 Qqanimous in their praise of this 

extremely effigent, versal and robust machine. The kL44—the 

pRODUCTION MANAGER fastest grabbing’ crane in the ¥ pessfully combines 

| oe all the elements of importance ‘Y. = 

‘ pRIVER to materials handling. We invite 

' és 1 you to compare the KL44—on price- 

TRANSPORT MANAGER for-capacity, design, specification, 
| | : engineering, performance and after- 
 MAINTEN ANCE ENGINEER sales service. We shall be delighted 


to answer all your questions fully. 
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EARLY DELIVERY 


Hire purchase terms can be arranged 


Distribut ted Kingdom by: GEORGE COHEN SONS & COMPANY LTD. WOOD LANE, LONDON WI2 G00 
Designed, Manufactured and Exported by their Associates: K & L STEELFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS LTD, LETCHWORTH, HERTS, Sisam 
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PACKED AGAINST PERIL ? 


Just a slight error of judgment — and 
down it falls. Will the case burst ? Will the 
sides collapse ? Will the contents be safe 
from the shock ? 

The time to answer these questions 
correctly is before the cases are designed and 
made. Because of this planning “ Fiberite” \ 
cases can comfortably ignore the hazards 
of travel. 

More than forty-five years’ experience 
combine with the most modern research 
methods to help “ Fiberite” packing deliver 
your products safe and secure. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 
Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


M 
smfacturers of : “Thames Board ” for cartons and box making; “ Fiberite” Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ Essex” Wallboard. ro oruiseve 
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of HEAT now 
lost can be 
put back to 
work! 


because of the lack of proper insulation can be saved 


Heat which is dissipated 


and re-directed to the purpose for which it was 
generated. Darlington 857, Magnesia is the material 
chosen for the insulation of generating stations, 
oil refineries, and industrial plant. Because of its 
high thermal efficiency up to 907 of heat generated 


can be put to use. 






DARLINGTON 1 
85% MAGNESIA | 
SInsulalion 


EL! LIES REED IBY ASP 


2S 


THE CHEMICAL AND 
INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 


Associate Companies : The Darlington Insulation Co, Ltd., Insulation Contractors ; 





S. T. Taylor & Sons Ltd., Sheet Metal Workers & Acoustic Control Engineers ; ipscol Led., 


Manufacturers of the Cash Automatic Regulator System ; The joinery & Insulation Co. itd., 
Manufacturers of Cold Store Doors and Fittings. 
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Artesian 
of Steel 


r THE one hundred thousand miles of rails in (reat 
Britain’s railway network each yard of every rail is 


nearly a hundredweight of high quality steel. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century thre was 
a great changeover from iron to steel rails. Up to this 
time almost all rails were wrought iron; wit)in ten 


years the position was completely reversed. 
remarkable change was made possible by Bessemer 
invention of a method of producing good steel in great 


quantities by blowing cold air through molten 


Before the turn of the century nearly eve! 
Today, as f sult 


rails. 


works in Great Britain made rails. 
of new and larger plant, only a few works are 


to produce the country’s total requirement of s' 
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although shipments to that market in the first five months 


of ths year, at £3.7 million, were £2 million less than in 
the same period of 1953. It reflects, too, the further easing 
of import restrictions in Australia, to which exports of cars 


in May, at £1.7 million, were also twice as high as the 
January-February average. 
In exports of metals,.a rise of £1 million to a monthly 


average of £29 million in April and May was also partly due 
to larger sales to Australia. Exports of textiles dropped 
slight!v, but in “ other manufactures ” there was a notable 
incre ise in exports of chemicals, which rose from a monthly 
averace of £1§.7 million in the first quarter to over £17 
million in April and May.. In the first five months exports 
of chemicals were 14 per cent higher than in the same period 
of last year. Most of that increase has been in shipments 
to Australia—which rose by nearly £3 million to (6.3 


mill India, and South Africa, but shipments to non- 
countries, such as West Germany, Sweden, 


Arg . and Egypt were also significantly higher. The 
ex] 1 has been shared by almost all classes of chemicals, 
and ments of plastic materials, one of the “ newer” 
exp rose by 30 per cent to a record level of nearly £2 
million a month in the first five months. 


Parking in Cities 


HE announcement by the Minister of Transport on 
+ dnesday that a detailed study is to be made by 


consultant engineers of the cost of building car garages 
under three London squares is a preliminary step towards 
solving the problem of traffic congestion in London streets. 
Eighteen months ago a working party on car parking in the 
inner area Of London examined the idea; the new study 
must take some months to complete ; and consultations 
between government departments and local authorities will 
then take up further time. It seems unlikely that London 
can expect any early and material relief to its traffic conges- 
tion; and general or a selective restriction of city traffic 
by prohibitien is neither desirable nor practical. 
Underground garages were one of three complementary 
proposals made by the working party. .More garages, above 
and below the ground, would reduce the shortage of off- 


street parking space; a survey of parked cars in 1951 
showed that nearly 16,000 vehicles were parked for more 


than two hours in London streets in areas where there were 
fewer than 4,000 off-street garage spaces still unoccupied. At 
the same time it was proposed to introduce metered short- 
term p 


ing at authorised street parking places and, on 
by major traffic routes, “ waiting” regulations 
<tended. Motorists could choose between paying 
a charge to cover the cost of the more convenient space 
their vehicles occupied or leaving them free of charge some 
distance further away. 


Other 1 
ald 
Would b 


Legislation is necessary to make charges for parking in 
public places. The Minister intends to do this shortly in a 
Beneral road traffic bill. The power will cover other parts 
of the country where traffic congestion is becoming serious. 
In Bristol last week the local planning committee approved 
ar build a seven-storey ramp type garage for nearly 

Cars | 


the city’s new shopping centre. As more bombed 
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site car parks are redeveloped in British cities and more 
factories, shops, and offices arise in their place, traffic seizure 
becomes daily more imminent. 


A Wider Wheat Agreement ? 


HE International Wheat Agreement may have been 
= strengthened by the recent meeting of its thirty-nine 
member countries in London. The communiqué that 
followed it was both unanimous and realistic. It frankly 
recognises the danger of a collapse in the world market 
and equally frankly that the agreement—the best instrument 
for preventing such a collapse—would be more effective if 
it included other important importing and exporting 
countries. The Council will meet again in London in 
October, when an effort will be made to increase the 
number of participants in the agreement, which now 
covers just under half the world trade, by inviting Britain 
and Argentina in particular to join. 

Importing members would gain, for there would be more 
competition among exporters, and they would. have a 
wider choice of supply from non-dollar sources without 
compromising their obligation to take up their quotas 
in full at the minimum price of $1.55 a bushel for No. 1 
Manitoba wheat. The communiqué makes it clear that 
they would honour that obligation though ‘the United States 
did not reveal whether it would lower its price to the 
minimum next season. The advantages to the exporting 
members are that a wider agreement would strengthen 
their ability to hold the “ free” price at the IWA minimum 
and would assure them of a larger market. It would, how- 
ever, be a less effective means of increasing total sales if 
importers were called on to take up their quotas in full. 

Will Britain, the largest importing country, and Argen- 
tina, the major “outside” exporter, come in? Their 
decisions will depend mainly on how real the danger of a 
collapse of the market appears to them. Accession by 
Argentina alone would help little unless the total outlets 
under the agreement were significantly enlarged by the 
accession of Britain and its obligation to buy at the mini- 
mum price. It is doubtful if Britain will join. It might 
argue, with some justice, that the prime responsibility for 
averting a collapse lies with the two exporters in North 
America, where the surplus of wheat is -oncentrated. 


Flammable Fabrics 


HE introduction on July 1st of the United States 

Flammable Fabrics Act, which proscribes the sale of 
apparel so highly flammable as to be dangerous when 
worn, should not give too much trouble to British 
exporters to that market, and it has the merit of 
bringing order into what might have become a chaotic 
situation. In their concern to minimise the risk of fire in 
wearing apparel, several states had passed or prepared their 
own legislation, and the American textile industries there- 
fore supported the introduction of a Federal law that would 
have universal application. To avoid unnecessary testing 
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for inflammability, the law provides that a wide range of 
fabrics can be “class tested.” Thereafter any manu- 
facturer, domestic or foreign, of a fabric in a class that 
has passed that test may refer to the published result as the 
basis of his guaranty that his cloth meets the requirements 
of the Act. It is expected that about 90 per cent of British 
exports to America will be able to take advantage of this 
procedure. 

The remaining border-line or suspect fabrics will have to 
be tested in Britain, and the Manches:er Chamber of Com- 
merce has imported from America the prescribed testing 
equipment which will be available to British exporters for a 
small charge. Few failures are expected, and most of these 
may be remedied by a slight alternation in the construction 
of the cloth and additional care in processing. Such 
improvements should also benefit consumers of British 
fabrics in other countries and at home, for it is unlikely that 
manufacturers would produce slightly different versions of 
the same cloth, The Chamber has stated that extensive 
research is being carried out in the United States and Britain 
on finishing processes that retard inflammability, and it is 
hoped that they will soon become commercially practicable. 
The difficulty is to discover a process that retards inflamma- 
bility without impairing the intrinsic properties of the cloth 
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SHORTER NOTES 


With the signature of Indonesia this week, the proposed 
International Tin Agreement now commands a majority of 


producers’ votes. 


Acceptance by four more consumin 


TY 
Aa 


countries with 72 votes is required. Closing date for signa- 


ture is June 30th. 


* 


Pye, the radio and television manufacturers, is to make a 


”° 


“ rights 
shares. 


issue of £700,000 of §s. “ A” deferred ord: 
The price of the issue will be fixed later. 


new money will be used to pay off the £500,000 issue of 
44 per cent of unsecured notes ; about £100,000 wil! 
spent on new buildings and the remaining moncy 
finance working capital commitments. 


The Raw Cotton Commission (Dissolution) Orde: 


* 


been laid before Parliament. A liquidator will be appointed 


to wind up the Commission after August 31st and assume 


responsibility for its outstanding functions, including the 


contracts for the purchase of raw cotton from Nigeria, A 


or appreciably adding to its cost. 


Ww. & TF. aVexny. The 
ordinary stock units of W. & T. Avery 
are not “ market leaders” for they com- 
mand only a small market. But they are 
blue chips ” on the strength of the com- 
pany’s earnings record and the occasional 
increase in dividends. This week they were 
given a fillip by the announcement of a 
bigger dividend and a free scrip issue. 
The full year’s ordinary dividend is 
raised from 15 to 20 per cent and 
{1,025,014 of reserves is to be applied in 
issuing as free scrip three £1 ordinary 
shares for every £5 of ordinary stock 
held. Profits after all charges rose in the 
year to March 31st from £688,539 to 
£837,780. 

Throughout the boom in the stock 
markets investors have obstinately refused 
to see free scrip issues as what they are— 
merely paper adjustments that add 
nothing to the company’s earnings, to the 
shareholder’s share of the equity, or to 
the amount which ought to be paid to 
him as dividends. The trouble is that 
these illogical shareholders have often been 
right. The rises in share values following 
scrip issues have often been justified, 
because boards of directors do not make 
scrip issues unless they know that. the 
company has a margin in hand and 
expect the dividend trend to be upwards. 
W. & T. Avery’s announcement immedi- 
ately brought in an investment demand for 
a few thousand shares and sellers with- 
drew. The market was not caught short, 
but the price had to rise 7s. 6d. to 
106s. 103d. before sellers reappeared. 

What dividend assumption should 
investors make now ? They do not expect 
a high yield on shares of the W. & T, 


es 


; Company Notes 


aid Nyasaland. 


Avery ‘class. But if the amount dis- 
tributed were left unchanged the yield 
at the current price would be only about 
3% per cent. If the distribution were 
moderately increased—say to I§ per cent 
on the new capital, which would be in 
the company’s tradition—then the yield 
on the basis of the current price would be 
about 43 per cent. 





* 


BRITISH PLASTER BOARD. 
The preliminary report of British Plaster 
Board also shows what can happen after 
a free scrip issue has been made. A year 
ago British Plaster Board issued as free 
scrip one new share for every share held. 
But unlike W. & T. Avery it did not have 
a massive cover for the rate of dividend 
paid. British Plaster Board has now effec- 
tively raised its ordinary dividend from 
10°to 11} per cent, following an advance 
in gross profits from £1,767,454 to 
£2,508,592 in the year to March 31st and 
in net profits from £454,677 to £663,988. 
This announcement added only 14d. to 
the price of the 1os. ordinary stock units, 
which at the current price of 19s. 6d. xd 
offer a yield of 5} per cent. 


The question that investors must ask 
themselves is whether the difference of 
25s. between what is merely a conjectural 
yield on the W. & T. Avery equity and 
the actual yield offered by the British 
Plaster Board units discounts rather too 
heavily the risks to which British Plaster 
Board is subject. If they look beyond 
the statistics of the past year’s results, they 
may note that the immediate trading 
prospects for British Plaster Board, with 
its interests in the building trades, are 


hardly iess good than those facing 
T. Avery, with its interests 


admittedly less volatile trade of mai 


turing weighing machines. 
perhaps, the scales will seem to hav 
tipped a little too much against 
Plaster Board ordinary. 

* 


ULTRAMAR. The gradual 


ment of the loan stocks of Ultramai 
joint parent with The Texas Company 


a group of developing oil compa 
Eastern Venezuela, has _ been 

forward another stage. In 1952 1 
from the Finance Corporation for I: 


was repaid ; in 1953 the remainin 
stocks were reduced. During tha 


Mercedes repaid $2 million to e 


its parents, The Texas Compan 


Caracas Petroleum (the wholly 
subsidiary of | Ultramar). ( 
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Petroleum passed on the $2 million it 


received to Ultramar, putting in 
hands of its debenture trustees {£6 
A further sum of $1 million was re: 


to Ultramar through Caracas Pet 
last April, when Mercedes repaid 
$1 million to each of its parents. 
£354,534 was thus passed on to th 
ture stock trustees. 


The trustees used these sums to : 


the whole of the outstanding am: 
the 1960 convertible debenture sto: 


part of the 1962 loan stock. ‘The 


then left with a balance of cash | 
of £57,054. Originally, £750,000 
1962 debenture was issued ; by th: 
1953 the outstanding balance of s! 


been reduced to £235,023, for holders hat 


exercised their options to con\ 


ordinary stock at par to the exicnl 


£514,977. The outstanding rei 
was redeemed at the beginning 0! ' 
at a premium of £3 per cent. | 

able option certificates valid durin 


to the 
&4,996. 
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to subscribe in cash at par for an equal 
inal arnount of 10s. ordinary shares 
| to those stockholders who had 


were 15 : 

yaited redemption. 

The 2 loan stock was issued while 
tran difficulties were greatest and 


ere stiffer. The original issue 
00 ; by the erd of 1953 it had 
en ed to £3,232,819, as some 
aie { exercised their option rights 
vy convert 124 per cent of their holdings 
1 dinary shares at par. But the 
amount also. — included 
£1,362 of the loan stock on which 
i rights had not been exercised ; 
’ expire at the end of this year. 
Sink end of 1953, Ultramar has 
edeemed in two successive stages part of 
the loa ock at a premium of £15 per 
nt reducing the oustanding balance in 
2,589,007. Those stockholders 
vho have accepted redemption but who 
have not as yet exercised their option 
hts have been given transferable option 
certificates entitling them to subscribe in 
cash at par for a nominal amount of 
ordinary stock equal to 124 per cent of the 
rmount of their holdings of the 
loan stocks which has been redeemed. 
Whether the biggest gains were made 
by holders who waited for redemption and 
secured these subscription rights or by 
those who exercised their conversion rights 
before redemption depends, of course, on 
f the ros, ordinary stock (which 
now stands at 32s.) when the decision had 
0 be taken. To wait until redemption has 
the obvious advantage that the redemption 
itself automatically enhances the value of 
the equity, for it means that Ultramar is 
rapidly freeing itself of debt. 
* 


E. K. COLE : FERRANTI. 
The full accounts of E. K. Cole and 
Ferranti, both drawn up on March 31st, 
were issued this week. Superficialiy, they 
seem to have much in common, as both 
companies have substantial interests in 
radio, television and electronic equip- 


ment. Both companies are prospering. 
In the year to March 31st last, E. 
Cole’s trading profits advanced from 
£652,781 to £719,010, and in the nine 
months to March 31st Ferranti earned a 
Profit of £1,673,467, compared with the 
previous full year’s profit of £1,575,319. 
The order books of both companies are 
quite full; in particular Ferranti’s un- 
executed orders amount to £15 million. 
But there the similarity ends. 

Ferranti, whose interests range far 
beyond radio and television to embrace 
electric transformers and domestic 
heaters, is far bigger than E. K. Cole, 
which is stil] predominantly interested in 
radio and television receivers. Ferranti’s 
ordinary shares are still held privately, 
while those of E. K. Cole are quoted on 
the Stock Exchange. The decision by the 
directors of E. K. Cole to raise the 
ordinary dividend effectively from 23.6 
per cent to 27} per cent is therefore of 
far more immediate significance than the 
decision by the directors of Ferranti to 
pay a dividend of 6 per cent, as they did 
in the last full year, for the nine months 
to March 31st. 


Nor are the capital problems facing the 
two companies of the same order. It is 
true that Ferranti recently made a 
£500,000 issue of preference shares and 
that E. K. Cole is to make a rather smaller 
issue of ordinary shares. But these issues 
seem to be for rather different purposes. 
Although the book value of its stocks has 
risen from £1,782,929 to £2,541,841 E. K. 
Cole has no difficulty in financing its 
working capital commitments. It may 
therefore be conjectured that the new 
money will be spent largely on fixed 
assets. Ferranti, on the other hand, has 
had to rely on large bank overdrafts. 
Following the new issue of preference 
shares, these overdrafts were reduced 
from £3,386,007 to £2,057,756. But 
Ferranti’s stock commitments are still 
high, amounting to nearly £4,100,000, and 
the company has only a handful of cash 
in hand. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


July 7th. 
July 7th. 
June 29th, 


Next Account begins: 
Next Contango Day: 
Next Settlement Day 


A VIGOROUS rise has affected most sections 
of the London Stock- Exchange carrying 
the indices up to new high points. Both 
gilt-edged and industrials were included 
in the movement. The Financial Times 
industrial index reached a new high point 
of 154.8 on Tuesday. The fixed interest 
index reached a high point for this year of 
115.07 on Wednesday. Steady investment 
demand in the gilt-edged market and 
among industrial favourites was coupled 
with some semi-speculative buying. A 
feature of the gilt-edged market through 
the week has been the demand for 
undated stocks. Inthe week ended on 
Wednesday 2} per cent Consols have 
advanced Is points to 6614 and 34 per cent 
War Loan has risen 1} to 87}. 

The recent favourites in the stores group 
have reached new high points. “Gussies ” 
have gained §s. on the week at 81s. 9d., 
Grattan Warehouses 2s. 3d. to 47s. 3d., 
Marks and Spencer “A” §s. to 98s. 6d., 
Woolworths 2s. to 76s. 6d. 

Strong features were to be found right 
through the engineering and _ aircraft 
group. Hawker Siddeley have risen 
7s. 9d. to 70s. 6d. The unchanged interim 
dividend of 6 per cent has been accom- 
panied by the announcement of a one for 
one free scrip issue. The Rolls-Royce £4 
million debenture issue was oversubscribed 
6 times ; the public basis of allotment was 
Io per cent of the amount applied for 
with a minimum allotment of £50 stock. 
The new stock opened at x premium, 
subsequently easing to *s; premium. AEI 
were strongly supported on Thursday with 
a rise of 9d. to 52s. 3d. 

Good features were to be found in the 
foreign bond market. German Potash 
7 per cent bonds have risen on the week 
by 3 points to 188. Saar 4} per cent bonds 
have advanced during the week 11} points 
to 964 following the announcement of the 
back coupon payments. 

Gold shares and commodity shares in 
the main stayed outside the burst of market 
activity. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices Yields 


1954 : . 
2 } % | Ord, 


Cons. 


oT 









June 16... 5:17 
eee 3-81 5-12 
fa: Mes 3-80 5-08 
on Ree 3:77 5-03 
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| 
Total bargains 







1954, High} 154-8 | 115-07 1954 
June 22)|(June 23)} June 16 9,611 
» Low.J 131-1 | 111-78 ce 9,987 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. 5)] ,, 18} 11,699 
1953, Migh} 131-5 | 112-55 » 21} 12,696 
(Nov. 4) (Nov. 27} ,, 22) 12,474 
» Low.) 113-9 105-68 <1 Soe 


May 20); (Jan. 5) 
* July 1, 1935=100. 





t 1928= 100. 
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. 1954 | BRITISH FUNDS 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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813 134 843 
‘pai 101; 104} 

49} 953 | 





1954 


Low 


904 |Aust. 3}% 
974 Ceylon 4% 
984 \N. Zealan 


712 {L.C.C. 
95 


Liverpool ze 
;} 804 iM. Wtr.* 
101; Agric. 
German 7° 
102} | 65 142 | 102 ‘German 5} 
; 2 Jap: in 5% 
an 54%, 


TRUSTEE 
STOCKS AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


| Pri 
\June 16, Ju 


, 65-69 .... 
TRE wis 3 
’76-78.| 10 
ft. 1920 .. 


"54-64 
°34/2003 


Mort. S oO , 


*1307 
Conv. 1930; 


59-89 1024 











Prices, 1954 


; _~| Last Two ss . 
Jan.1toJune23) pividends ORDINARY 
High Low fa) ({b) STOCKS 


46/9 | 42/3 la 
63/9 | 58/9 6 a 
81/6 | 74/9 | 8a 
81/- | 72/1 84a 
90/- |} 79/6 9a 
111/3 | 92 Tha 
19/3 | 40/10} 5a 
o | 44/6 5 a 
- | 37/6 4b 
15/7 | 40/3 va 
13} 9% 50 a 
224 2 20ta: 
41} 
131/3 |126/- 33 Y 
21/6 | 17/4$] 15 
35/- | 31 1l 5 
4/3 


+ Free of tax. Yield ates on gross basis, 


date. (f) Flat yield. 
(k) Yield basis 8%. 

distribution. 
(w) Yield basis 20%. 


_ 


| 60/- 8 a 


9 b Barclays {1 ......... 45/ 
8 b Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd...| 61 
8 4 gy nesin'Seg h 18/ 
845'N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 78 
9 b Westmins ter £4, fl pd. 84 
74> Alexanders £2, {1 pd.. 107 
5 b Nat. Disc. ‘B’ fl pea 48 
5 b Union Disc. {1....... 49/ 
4 a\Barc, (D.C.&O.) ‘A’ {1 39/-* 


7 bChart. Bk. of India él 42/6 


INSURANCE 


(1) To latest date. 
(q) Yield basis 21-97% 


eee eee wer eeee 


gross. 


Price, 
June 16, June 23, 


Banks & DiIsCcOUNT 


85 b Leg. & Gen. £1, 5/- oi 
0} 40+b|Pearl {1, fully pd.. 
35 #4 Ite 112$t c\Prude ntial ‘A’ £1 
| BRewertes, Etc. | 

10 a\Bass fi 
74a\Distillers 4/- 
8 ajGuinness 10/-........ 
mt Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 82/6 


(a) Interim dividend, 
(hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax frée from capital profits ; 

(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus, 
(t) In addition 23% 
(x) Yield basis 8: 18% gross. ({y) Yield basis Ti%, after capital bonus, 


126/10} 126, AH 
20/3 
33/ 6* | 


(6) Final dividend. 














; hot. subject to tax, from ca 


(s Tie 





+ New ‘Spock 


- Whole year’s dividend. 
yield basis 22-27%. 
(n) Yield basis i" 


i) Yi 











(.ross w a 
Yield, | Prices. 1904) best te. Y -ORDMNARY 
Tune 23, Pe ee ho b) “© STOCKS 
1954 Low 4) (9) te 
Pe ve. | % | % Steet & ENGINEERING} 
L 33 41/4 | 12i¢d 35 SBS ALM: .... 
245 13/14 | 5 a} 10 b\Cammell Laird 5/-. 
o°1}.. Bf 49/9 | 5 a}. 10 biGuest Keen N’fold ii|| 
libs 22/- | Te 4 alU nited Steel {1...... 
1 18 10 §23/9 24a) 12hbiVickers £1 .......... 
117 4 i TEXTILES 
2 3. oe 32 /- | 4a 11 | Bradford Dyers £{1.. 
211 111 24/9 | 6a 12 b Brit. Celanese 10/- 
110 Te 49/44 | 5 a\ 10 bCoats (J. & P) f1.. 
2 spoke 25/24 | 64a 4{b\Courtaulds OE lois iret 
914 8i 47/44 | 10 6 10 aL anes. Cotton {1..... 
+ 2 ee 64/- | 20 ci 5 a Patons & Baldwins /1 
2. 864 ELECTRICAL 
sis lag 103 41/9 Tha 74 b|Assoc, Beet. £25 i.e. 
3 610! 38/- 2gal(t) T4D)B.L.C.C. {1.......... 
3.9 4 38/6 5a 6¢b|English Elect. {1..... 
310 5! 37/9 7Thb 3}a\General Elect. £1..-..! 
4:0 6 | Motor & AIRCRAFT 
314 2* 18/6 | 3a 640 Bristol Aero 10/-..... 
S12 St 6/34 | 64) 4 aBritish Motor 5/-..... 
4.3 Ty 23/43 Tici The De Havilland f1..... 
319 6f 35/9 Téc| 12 cord Motor f1....... 
3 910 47/Th 9 | 6 aHawker Siddeley fi: | 
2 1 OF 80/6 25 ¢. 25 c Leyland Motors {1 . 
315 6f 66/- 5 a, 1240, Rolls Royce {1 ...... 
317 4f 5/5} | 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/-. 
314 71 SHops & STORES 
314 81} 22/9 10 a) 124), Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
311 6! 32/~ 15 bi Thal Debenhams 10/- ..... 
4 0 Of 53/3 | 3746, 15 a Gt. Universal 5/-.....| 
3 14 llf 92/9 5 a| 17}bLyons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 
311 81 73/103) 20a 45 b\Marks & Spen. ot 5/-.! 
Sik 3 64/- 40 b| 206 a|Woolworth 5/-....... 
3 16 lle Orn 
313 111 8 # 5 a) 37}b\Anglo-Iranian £1..... 
312 9! £333 4a 12 b|Royal Dutch 100 4. oe} £! 
3.11 10/ 93/44 5ta| l0tb'Shell Reg. f1........ 
316 3e 17/6 15th) 5ta\Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| ‘ 
aby 38 25/3 ‘Ultramar 10/-....... 
Si) 34 SHIPPING 
314 4e 36/74 | 16.c¢ 2faiCunard {7 .........+) 4 
(ah les 30/3 12}cl 12 cFurness Withy f1.... 
Net yields are 31/3 6a) 16 OP. & O. Def. f1...... 
Assumed 24/103\(p) 10¢| 10 c\Royal Mail {1 ....... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
| 67/9 5 a 124d\Assoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
Yield 0}, 44/- 15 ci 16 cBowater Paper {1. 
lune 9% 33/9 4a\ 6 d|Brit. Aluminium £1 aes 
1954 36/3 | 12htc} 4 i ta\ Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 
$38} 3b 3 aCanadian Pacific $25 . 
j i. 32/6 35 ¢ 5 al [Decca Record 5/-..... 
$14 91 18/5 ll?c 14 c/Dunlop Rubber 10/- 
4 4 51 53/- 64 9 bimp. Chemical {1.... 
317 4! 49/8} | 8ha; 11h bmp. Tobacco {1..... | 50/- 
3 18 il $654 |$2-60c $2-35ciInter. Nickel n.p.v... .| 
37 91 51/6 7$a; 9 djLondon Brick {1..... 
314 9] | 63/6 1246 ShajTate & Lyle {1 ...... 
4 410¢ ; 60/6 7146; TjajTube Investments £1 . 
69/- 174c| 5 alTurner & Newall {1.. 
ee 57/6 6a 9}b) Unilever {1 ......... 
. 30/3 12a} 14+b\United Molasses 10/- 
Tea & RUBBER 
4/104, 28/- Nil ¢ ‘a's Cons. Tea & Lands {1. 
1/10 10 ¢ London Asiatic Rbr. 2/ 
Yield, 32/10 ; 25/2 5 a United — ne £1) 
une 23 
: 1954 5 20 a} 40 diAnglo- ms r 10/- . ke 
68/3 80 a} 120 bi\De Beers 5/- Bearer .. 

if s. d, § 56/6 > ... |Free State Geduld 5/- 

i 4 61lm 54/9 | Bic) 10 c/Randfontein {1...... 
410 4 | 4/104! 22 cl 24 clLondon Tin 4/-...... 
4.333 | 16% | 175 b| 50 aj/Rhokana f1.........| 
467 * hx divide 
45 3 Ex dividend. 
iS ob New York Closing Prices 
4-32 °% SO 
5.44% June | | June June | June 
6 8 8 16 | 23 2 
214 7 
5 011 fan. Pac..... 

& 0 Q 
ba eel 6¢ | 164 cena 
615 7 4 | 
4 4 8 | 
5 11 2 [United Corp. i 5 
5 1 10d]W. Union Tei 40 | 40 


d) Yield basis 21°, 
ield basis ms after 
(o) Yield basis 9%. 
profits. Yield b. 
basis 114%. 
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Total 

Food, | 
Basic 1 
Minera 


Manuf 


Exports ¢ 
Total ‘ 
Manufz 


Re-export 
Balance 0 


Imports .. 
Exports . 


Imports : 
Dollar a 


Non-ste ' 
Sterling 


Exports : 


Dollar a 


” 
Non-ste 1 


Sterling 


Balance of 
Dollar ) 
Non-stey 


Sterling 
TRADE In 
Iraports : 

Wheat . 


eat 
Sugar, u 


Raw cot 
Rav Woe 
Rul be r. 


Softy "x 
Woodp 


Cr ade “ 


; . 
0a] ir 
Woven p 


» 
Passer ge 
Votumer; 
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Machine; 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


e 7 BRITISH OVERSEAS 

| t ] C Prices and Wages........... - June 5th Western Europe : 

a ] & S Production and Consumption June 12th Production and Trade...... Jume 5th 
OE gic seciivcsnceecesidnad June 19th British Commonwealth ...... Jume 12th 
External Trade............000+ This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics .........04. This week Prices oat Meaes Supply June 19th 
Industrial Profits ............... April 24th United States .....<ccrccsccsees This week 

Weide Fic scsensaseeveen April 24th 








UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 




















Monthly averages 1953 
Unit $$ $$$_$________ einai x 
1951 h | March April May Feb. March | Apri May 
Se 
VA L U E i j 
imports : , 
Fotal ao £ million} 325-2; 289-8] 278-7] 285-7| 293-3] 295-7] 242-0] 298-6] 284-3| 280-4 
Food, dri bacte: vivecssees . 107-6 | 100-5} 109-7] 105-2] 118-8} 119-4] 100-2| 120-3] 107-4] 107-7 
Basie mat I . 126-8 95-4 87-9 95-9 94-0 95-8 68-5°| 87-8 95-7| 86-4 
Mineral fut lubricants ....eees 24 26-3 28-2 26-2 29-0 26°7 26-2 22-6 | 29-6 28-7| 28-4 
Manufact 1.940 pea os 63:1 64-0 53-5 52-7 61-3 49-6 48-9} 59-7 53-3} 56-8 
Exports of UK produce : - 
Getal........-. 0000 0ebiaele anne . 215-2} 215-3| 215-2] 212-9 214-8| 211-7] 201-1 | 246-4} 224-9] 228-9 
Manufactures ....¢ssccveceeecsoube w 185-0} 178-5) 174-9) 172-8] 177-9} 172-6] 163-4} 201-3 | 184-7 187-0 
ee ee ‘ 10-6 12-0 8-8 10-9 | 8-9 7-2 8-2 | 11-7 8-0 9-0 
falance of trade © xports less imports) . és — 99-4| — 62-5| — 54-8] — 62-0 | — 69-6] — 76-8] — 32-7 | — 40-6] — 51-3] — 42-6 
VOLUME 
.oseen eee’ 1950=100 112-5} 102-8] 112-1 117 117 118 101 122 117 
BORD ......... 0000s dea és 101-2 95-0 98-1 97 97 96 92 115 104 a 
: BY AREA 
Dollar area oe {£ million 64-5 60-1 62-9 45-6 53-8 50-6 41-5| 44-9 39-6 48-1 
A. occ aaepb eee aaa - 31-7 26-2 21-1 23-6 29-3 17-8 20-2} 20-2 17-4 19-6 
Ia .cssvigeueelen z 21-7 26-7 25-3 16-8 15-4 24-3 16-7} 18-6 16-7 23-1 
} 
Non-st EC countries ....00. 2 83:9 71-3 64-1 68-9 | 61-4) 64-3 58-9 | 10-3 63-2 69-0 
Selling area........cudpeemiinees i 116-5| 119-7| 125-3] 132-9] 145-4] 142-0] 112-3] 145-4] 146-1] 125-5 
Exports : 
Dollar are al... +tkeeuneeeaee # 28-8 31-4 33-7 31-6 36-7 33-9 26-2 32-6 32-2 32-9 
, L. . + sepeeicneanelee 8 12-8 15-1 14-3 14-2 15-6 14-2 11-6| 14-3 13-4 14-0 
OR ..cerssenaeaen ni 11-7 11-0 13-4 12-7 16-3 15-1 9-9 11-6 13-2 13-3 
i , 
Non-ster countries ....... - 56-2 58-4 62-5 66-6 63-3 61-1 60-7 | 74-2 66-0 64-2 
Mtling area... ....scecenbaumeaene ; 110-8} 107-0) 105-8] 105-9} 103-1} 1035-6} 102-6 | 122-7 112-0 | 117-3 
Waance of trade orts less imports): | 
pela rea 100d eueee een - — 35-7| — 28-6} — 19-2} — 14-0} — 17-1| — 16-7] — 15-3 | — 12:3] — 17-4) — 15-2 
nd COUNTTIES 6.4.44. 0 — 27-7 | — 12-9) — 1-7] — 2:3} + 1:9) — 3-2] + 1:8) + 3:9) + 2-8) — 48 
Muling area... ....sicsdeedunbaie ‘ — 5-7| — 12:7| — 19-5] — 29-0| — 42-3) — 38-4] — 9-7 | — 22-7| — 34-1) — 82 
: pur in SELECTED COMMODITIES | \ 
| ent > -cenenelenes 000 tons} 337-7 | 325-3 | 335-2] 322-9] 264-4| 360-8] 208-7| 248-7] 206-9| 155-8 | 
) hf Ee ee oe = 39-9} 45-5 63-1 61-8} 81-8) 69-3 55-3| 69-2] 67-4 57-3 | 
; Sear, unrefined ||." 7° Se eeeese : 186-8 | 164-6} 248-6] 163-4] 301-8| 363-4] 255-7| 277-9] 212-0] 254-7 
, 
Ber cotton)... aa ee z 37-5 21-8 27-5 31-1] 27-2} 22-9 26-41 38-3 36-3 34-9 
| aw wo nd lambs’ (*).... | mn, Ib. 36-0| 51-9} 63-3] 87-9) 82-9] 98-3] 40-8) 52-8] 79-0) 66-8 
| synthetic (*) ... | °000 tons 25-1 16-7 18-4 20-6 | 14-5 21-5 24-2 22-1 18-3 17-9 
a } j 
eo ee |000 stds.| 135-6 85-2} 119-1 89-6 | 90-7| 115-3 56-7 66-9| 78-4] 113-5 
tel SEE 000 tons} 139-3 | 119-8| 133-8] 104-3} 112-5 | 136-1 132-4 | 122-3] 139-3] 179-5 
uit pe «<a notaee mn, galls. 359 483 556 555 | 551 | 573 540 667 | 642 612 
. i a UK produce: | | 
1 egy kere. sigan cape 000 tons 961 1,254 1,400 1,306 | 1,381 1,495 1,307 1,399 1,434 1,417 
me pee CON: ace cigsts mn.sq. yd 72 59 59 56 | 58 5 64 59 98 
» wool oc. 36 Sew } 9,817 8,143 8,706 8,316 8,265 8,256 8,211 8,531 7,552 7,630 
smenee a chaselit, 3h. as number | 30,717 | 25,824 | 25,186] 24,887 | 25,594] 30,939] 23,582) 34416 | 33,898 | 36,459 
derieu ne, Yeh les amd chassis... .. * 11,382 | 10,636 9,199 9,155 7,842 9,139 | 10,316} 11,038 | 11,052}. 11,926 : 
miteral tractors, .. 7 ap eaneen " . 9/388 8,746 1,807 8,801 9,510 7,135 7,478 | 10,082 | 10,085 9,228 « 
Machinery), tical... si emereas £7000 4,022 4,805 5,015 5,234 6,008 4,644 4,779 5,987 4,757 5,501 
mos. Other... ee ae 26,245 | 30,346| 28,762} 29,957] 31,756 | 30,476} 28,379 | 34,829 32,331 | 32,498 | aa 
fas, elements ; 7 3,085 





4180] 4,324} 4,210} 4237] 3,944) 4955| 4603) 6,452 a ae 


(‘) Retained imports. 





; 1086 
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US Statistics 


Monthly dar months except where annual rates are shown. 


averages or ¢ ilen 


PRICES AND WAGES 































Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices cee a , 
rete m , 
All Terms | Com- At At 
com- on All ' Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite | curr 1953 
modities | Products —— | trade index pri ; 
1947-49=-100 1948 = 100 1939= 100, 
SEI a 
RIO9 on ca Wis Sek bmn eee 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 | 52-5 | ow 44 48 88 100-0 23 45.97 
111-6| 107-0, 113-5) 114-6] 105-8| 114-6 123 102 121] 195-0] 67 68-52 
110-1 97-0 114-4 112-8 104-8 | 117-7 117 102 115 193-3 71 11-69 
54, Janu 110:9 97-8 115-2 113-1 104-9 | 118-8 117 102 115 198-4 70 10:43 
Februar 110-5 97-7 115-0 112-6 | 104-7 118-9 118 100 118 203-1 71 70-93 
Mart 110-5 98-4 114-8 112-1 | 104-3 119-0 we ee we 207-1 70 50 
April 111-0 99-4 114°6 112-4} 104-1; 118-5 ee 215-8 70:3 70-06 
May 110-9 98-0 oss we sab ons 223-2 71-13 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
| Gross | nufacturing production Building Civilian « 
p MiLICT : ro o ds Nor da rat > roy Tour re 
: _ findustri Non-durable goods ba o Total Tota 
adjusted | du ti n & : aii seasonally labour em] 
annual | Tota Metals | Vehicles,) ota; | Textiles, chemicals| adjusted | free 
vn Biel etc. clothing | 
| ion | l 49=100 | 1djusted $ million thou 
| ns | 58 , 53 48 | 66 | 80 45 683 | 55,230 17-2 
| 348-0 | 124 116 164] 114) 108 137] 2,751] 62,966 
2 | 1 132 189 | 118 | 107 147| 2,938] 63,453 
| | f 125 140 111 183 | 113 | 96 143 2,956 62,840? ’ 
tale ‘8 |< 124 139 109 178 | 113 | 95 146 3,050 63,725? ‘ 
. V L333 135 103 171 | 114 | 97 146 3,001 | 63,825? 
ar * 9 983 134 104 172 115| 101 146] 3,018] 64,063" | 
; 125 135 106 177 | 117 | 103 148 3,052 64,425 * ' 
TRADE 
P : oe All b Total retail * | Imports for US consumption | a V 
Annual le S re . i 7 Crude Semi- | Finished 
rates a : wT Stocks Total | materials manuf’res| Sota goods 
2. $ billio S idjusted $ million | 19 
$$ 
67-5 | 10-80 20-05 3-50| 5-53 190 | 62 41 260} 139 13 
218-1 46-08 17-11 13-67 | 21-59 896 | 245 214 1,253 | 778 a 
pattevant 29-8 | 48-82] 81-07] 14-23] 22-66 898 | 217 | 224! 1,299 | 906 
ae a“ 
AOR a op nig sess 0-0% 47-21) 81-07 13-93 | 22-66 896 204 | 186 | 1,340 | 875 ) 
. as ad , 
4, January ..........ee. } ( 46-45| 80-69| 13-62] 22-52 843; 207} + 175| 1,080) 714 218 
Februa > 229-8 |< 46-71} 80-39} 13-97} 22-42 816 195 167} 1,170 776 an 
. larch J 47-09 80-09 13:90 | 22-56 874 | ite 1,113 
April.. 47-64 79-61 14-2 22-69 ide oes 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Consumer credit Bond 
. . Labour Instal- Invest- | Surplus 2 monte, C 
Total income ment ments Loans Total deficit ao? 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; ~~ $ billion ; recent (eB Te 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent | 
he 72-6 45-7 4-5 7-22 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 9-0 | — 3-9 0-023 | 7 
GS 8 Sve dems oe eee 269-7 184-9 14-8 25-83 18-68 77-5 | 64-2 65-4) — 4-0 1-766 2 2 
(OSS... «sores neste 284-5 | 198-9! 12-4] 28-90] 21-81 78-1| 68-3 14-3) — 95] 1-931) | wa 
1954, Jantiary .. 26.2 ies ase's 283-7 | 196-3 | 12-4 28-13 | 21-44 78-9 66-5 5-1} — 0-6 1-214 | a 
9 = RAO 550 ae 283-0 195-3 | 12-3 27-48 | 21-15 78-0 66-9 4-T7| + 0-7 0-984 | ~ 9.84 
eee PS ee Sore 3 282-9 194-8} 11-9 27-15 | 20-90 75°17 67-0 5-6) + 5:9 1055; <4 9.85 
Aneel ses 282:0; 194-3 11-1 27°33; 20-91 17-4 | 66-8 5-3 — 2-5 1-011 | 9.88 
‘ BOY. 6a aio wan 0 eke) a2 ees | oss oes eee j eee ave eee ‘ i =, 
sain aateigremarinenateeniicieatiahaiitininansgeaiacinainmananticaisiallgieiiidibiibinntinenlvintinitatiaiiacie died Ei | - 


(‘) Fourth quarter, (*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of s 
(*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 


are at end of period. 


(*) Ail commercial banks. 
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FXCHFQUER RETURNS 


ended June 19th, there was 





; the W 

; ‘a a deficit (after allowing for 
ee Fu f (21,472,000 compared with 
- eet of 62,000 in the previous week 
e 6,716,000 in the correspond- 
r ; ear. This raised the cumu- 
ce 127,239,000 (£144,691,000 in 
‘ penditure ‘‘ below-line” ab- 
3 9 0, bringing the total cumu- 
lative 191,438,000 (£247,961,000 in 

ag 
1953 1954 ended | ended 
{ to | to June | June 
. June 20,| Junel9,} 20 “49, 
1955 1954 1953 | 1954 

I 1 






















Ord. Revenue 
| 198,82 
¢ 19,401 


38,901 
2.400 13,906 


12,588) 15,802 
1,400' 1,100 
5,400! 3,700 
900 800 
4,500| 1,500 
400| 1,000 


¢ 


7,500 26.201 


13,40 


280 35 
| 


April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week 


310,978] 23,188: 23,902 


337,651 


245,851 


20,589; 19,546 








132,721 

149,790) 153,790} 3,500; 3,450 
$82,511) 397,641] 24,089 22,996 

) 7,546 8,067 ins sos 

Dr. Dr. 
PO (Ne i sis 4,500| 4,300 

F 2,200 2,500 ... obs 
s Ot 2,015 2,17 ont 148 
| Mx 15,828 32,515 77 179 
mamma nem papemangyets 
Total 4532,875| 747,552, 753,872) 42,884 42,926 


Ord Expenditure 


000] 144,209} 140,647 
00} 7,346) 8,73 “ 
Or 790 76... | 128 
Supply Services ... 5855,399} 733,635) 724,56369,000 63,850 
Teal 4486,399) 885,980 874,706) 69,000 63,978 
Soking Funds 6.0001 6,263' 6405 600 420 





103,270} 


“Meve-line” Surplus oF _ a _ _ 
oe 144,691) 127,239) 26,716) 21,472 
eow-line “ N xpendi i 
we 64,199 41,28 ay 


; Teal Surplus or Deficit 67,996, 43,542 










Na Recerpts fy ny | | 
Tan Reser e Certificates 47,078, 96,807] 1,678, 4,737 
) avings Certificate | 8,400; 3,5 400, 600 
Defence Bonds ~—18,684) —7,234 —643) —53 
8 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways and Means 

















; 1 ry Bills 
a ated Advances Total 
a | Floating 
I Tap | Public | Bank of| Debt 
| Depts. England | 
ee oe | 
Jhne 2 
he 31 1,385-0 wos =| 4,842-6 
1954 i 















: wee | 4,829-2 
9 wee | 4,819-4 

. 1387-8} 298-2 ee =| 4,836-0 

; . 3 1,382-7] 308-3 «- =| 4,881-0 

d 1359-3] 315-0 we | 4,884-3 
i ; 1,350-2] 287-2 os . | 4,867-4 

5 1,272:2] 266-9 wos | 5134-2 

90 1627-9] 276-8 . | 5164-7 

96 1595-7} 305-0 w. | 5,190°6 

a 1,579-8| 270-6 ww. | 5,170-4 
6 «. | 5,170-4 

re 6 «os | 4,927°3 
ks J] 4,968°2 










Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Tue Treasury bill rate fell for the third 
successive week at last Friday’s tender. 
The offer of £260 million was again under- 
allotted by £10 million, and the market 
raised its bid by another 2d., to £99 12s. 1d. 
per cent. This reduction of sy per cent 
in the rate of discount was followed by an 
equivalent reduction in rates on bank bills. 
Total applications fell by £18 million to 
£400.4 million, but the market’s allotment 
dropped from §7 to 56 per cent. The | 
average rate of discount on all bills fell | 
by a further 8d. to £1 18. 7.§7d. Yesterday 
the offer was again £260 million. 

Conditions in Lombard Street have 
again been free from marked stringency. | 
In the week covered by the Bank return | 
official help was necessary on any scale 
only on Monday, when it was freely given | 
through the banks. In the rest of the week 
normal credit supplies were generally 
adequate, and after the Treasury bill 
tender business was done in bills at 14} | 
per cent. A few houses were, however, 
forced at times to sell bills to the banks 
at Ine per cent. 

The gold market was active on Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week, but in the 
rest of the week covered by the Bank 
return demand gradually fell away. The 
price at the fixing accordingly fell steadily 
from 248s. 11d. on Thursday to 248s. 93d. 
per fine ounce on Wednesday of this week. 

The Bank return shows a fractional out- 
flow of notes into circulation. Bankers’ 
deposits fell by £3.7 million to £283.5 
million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
34%, 13/5/54) $3 Bank bills: 60 days 1§ 
‘ S3months lf 
de ce sees (maz) 4months 14 


Discount houses... 1} 6months 14 


Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1 Fine trade bills: 
Short periods..... 1}-1 3 months 


i 4months 2 
Treas. bills 2months 1 D 
3 months if 6months 3 - 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 





} 
Issue Departmeni* : : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,540-2 | 1,540-7 | 1,641-8 
Notes in banking dept.... 60-1 54-6 8 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,596-7 | 1,671-3 | 1,671-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 3-4 34 
Banking Department : 
| Deposits : 
Public accounts. . we 9-8 10-8 11-0 
Treasury special account.. 44-5 4-6 4:6 
Bankers. aie é an 276-7 287-2 283-§ 
OE oi into céadeunvas 68-2 66-2 67-2 
TOM)... ccecsectevenceeec 399-2 368-8 366°3 
Securities : 
Government ..........e0 333-1 326-8 320-9 
Discounts and advances .. 8-1 9-4 13°6 
SE Cs ckantccn teas enn 13-8 13-8 13-8 
SE SEK canal naseas ie 355-0 350-0 348-3 
Banking department reserve. 62-2 36°9 | 35-1 
° % | % 
5 Peeps ia isis cccpe cece {-5 10-0 | 9-8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased from {£1,625 million to £1,675 million 
on June 2, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 



















Oo 


Amount (£ million) Average | Allotted 
Date of ; Bs is Rate — 
Tender | anni of fax. 
Offered — Allotted} Allotment Rate® 





1953 
June 19 | 270-0 | 350-1 | 250-0] 47 4-22 | 63 
1954 | 
Mar. 19| 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 42 3-84 60 
» 26| 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0} 42. 3-62 52 
| 
April 2 | 270-0 | 399-0 | 270-0 | 42 4-01 58 
» .9| 270-0 | 392-2 | 270-0} 42 4-05 59 
 «=©15| 230-0 | 417-2 | 230-0] 42 7-41 “4 
» 23} 230-0 | 415-4 | 230-0] 41 17-34 38 
» 30] 230-0 437-5 | 230-0} 40 11-36 384 
May 7 | 240-0 | 406-6 | 240-0 | 40 10-84 42 
» 14| 260-0 | 391-7 | 260-0 | 34 1-75 50 
21 | 270-0 | 400-7 | 270-0] 34 3-24 a4 
, 6-28) 270-0 | 426-8 | 270-0] 34 3-33 49 
June 4/| 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-0 | 32 11-61 58 
» 11} 260-0 | 418-3 | 250-0] 32 3-56 57 
618 | 260-0 | 400-4 | 250-0 | 31 7-57 56 


* On June 18th tenders for 91 day bills at {99 12s, 1d, 
secured about 56 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £260 million. 








LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 












United States $...]  2°78-2-82 [2-81 #-2-814}|2-81#-2-81 
Canadian $ ...... ot 2+ 76 ye~2- 76 (2-76 ye -2° 76 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9844-9843 9833-983} 


Swiss Fr. ....0. 


Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95-141-05 }140-40—-140- 50|140-40-140- 






Dutch Gid. ...... 10-56-10-72 }10-623-10-63 10-62j-10-6 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 4-11-84 #{11-744-11-74$/11-744-11- 
Portuguese Esc. ..|  79*90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-0 


Swedish Kr...... ; 
Danish Kr. ...... 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


14-37§-14- 593 
19-19}-19-483 
19- 85-20-15 












20-01-20-014; 20-01-20-0 








. {12-154 -12-33,4)12-21g-12-22 (12-21§-12- 223) 







Market Rates: Spot 





#}-2- 81 4 |2- 8199-2- 81h /2-81}-2- 81% 
i -2° 76 fy |2* 16 ty-2° 76-4] 2° 764-2- 764 
9833-9838 | 9838-9838 | 9825-9835 
12-22-12-224}12-21-12-224| 12-22-12- 223]12-214-12- 22 
50\140- 40-140- 501140: 40-140- 501 140- 40-140- 501140-45~140- 
34|10-623-10-634|10-62]-10-634| 10-623-10-634/10-623-10- 


June 19 June 21 June 22 June 23 












74§|11-744-11- 747) 11-74g-11- 748 | 11-74§-11- 74 11-74 ~11-74 


5 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 


14- 50-14-50} 14- 503-14- 50§/14- 50§-14 - 503|14- 50§-14- 503/14-503-14-51 |14-50§-14-503 
19-44-19-44}| 19-44-19-444|19-444-19-443]19- 44}-19- 44] |19-444-19-443 


19-44~19-443 


14} 20-01-20-01}| 20;01-20-01}) 20-01-20-014; 20-01-20-015 


One Month Forward Rates 








Inited States $...-..-+- 4. pm-par 4c. pm-—par ic. pm-par ic. pm-—par éc. pm-par ic. > 
aes. ™ SE Ee tahoe ; tc. dis 4-ic. dis }-ic. dis }-4c. dis +-ic. dis tte de" 
French Fr. ......-++0ee+0+08 bee 1-34 dis 14-34 dis 13-3} dis 14-34 dis 14-34 dis 4-34 dis 
Swite Fr... cc ccccedadccsos Re sae 1-4c. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-ic. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-ic. pm 1}-ic. pm 
Belgian ee Ne ea ai, | Par- dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-} dis Par-4 dis Par-} dis 
Renta WES 2. cits. seknaeen deal i licpm | Il-jc. pm | lic.pm_| 1-4c. pm 1-jc. pm 1-}c. pm 
W. Ger. D-Mi.. wc cece ccccccdess [1pf.pm-Ipf.dis|1pf.pm-Ipf.dis|1pf.pm-Ipf.dis|Ipf.pm-Ipf.dis| Ipf.pm~par ipf.pm-par 
RG : > | Ip a 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm—par 16 pm—par 
eee TS. ic bccccesccedenais iva 16 pm-—par 16 pm-par pm-f pim-pa k t pmi~pa 
Danish Og a ek Soa Par-26 dis | Par—2é6 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par—26 dis Par-2i) dis 
Norwegian Kr.. ; ; ‘ ; ; : Tali aed Par-26 dis {| Par-26 dis Par-26 dis {| Par-26 dis Par—26 dis Par-26 dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)....... 248/11 248/104 | we 248/10 248/94 248/94 
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Abridged Particulars 





THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Uncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862-1886.) 





SHARE CAPITAL 


Authorised. 


£1,000,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each — — 


£2,450,000 Ordinary Stock ... 
£1,550,000 Ordinary Shares Of £1 each 
£100,000 “A” Ordinary Stock 


——_— 


£5,10A,000 











LOAN CAPITAL 


Authorised. 
£400,000 53 per cent. First Debenture Stock ... 
£500,000 5 per cent. First Debenture Stock, 1947- 1967 
£1,000,000 5 per cent. First Debenture Stock, 1962-1967 








Apart from the above the Company has no Mortgages, Debentures or other loan capital outstanding, but on 11th Junc 
1954, had unsecured loans totalling £834,000 from its associated company, Telephone and General Trust Limited, which wi 


be repaid out of the proceeds of the present issue. 


The Subscription Lists will open and close on Tuesday, 29th June, for an 
ISSUE OF 
1,000,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each at par. 


The full Prospectus states (inter alia): 


1. The Company was incorporated in England in 1887 and 
under a contract granted in 1928 for a period of 40 years 
operates the telephone systems in the Cities of Lisbon 
and Oporto and surrounding areas. During the past 
five years the number of telephones connected to the 
Company’s systems has increased by over 50 per cent. ; 
despite this, applications for service continue to be 
received at the rate of over 1,400 each month. To 
meet the demand for service new exchanges are con- 
tinually being constructed and brought into operation 
whilst at the same time existing exchanges are being 
extended. 

An 8 per cent. dividend has been paid on the Company’s 
Ordinary Stock for the past 27 years. 


. Proceeds of the present issue will be applied :— 

(a) To repay temporary borrowing which has been 
largely used to expand the Company’s systems by 
the purchase, in Great Britain, of plant and 
equipment. 


nN 


Copies of the full Prospectus, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Forms 


Application are obtainable from : 


Bankers : 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
Brokers : 
NORRIS OAKLEY BROS., Kent House, Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 


. The profits for the year ended 31st December, 1953, 


. Net available assets at 31st December, 1953, toge' 


Issued or 
course of Issi 
. £1,000,000 
--- £2,450,000 
£255,060 
£100,00 


£3,805,000 





Issued ai 
Outstandine 
£186,549 
£166,929 
£973,588 


£1,327,066 


Seem 


(6) To provide for further expansion of the Company 
telephone systems. 





shown by the Auditors’ Report, amount to £465,9 
and after deduction of £21,141, being the Debent 
Stock Sinking Fund instalments for that year, co 
the gross dividend (£72,000 inclusive of Profits Tax) « 
the Cumulative Preference Shares now being iss: 
six times. The Directors consider that prospects 
1954 are encouraging and anticipate that profits | 
that year will be not less than those for 1953. 


with the net proceeds of the present issue and o! 
issue of 255,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at pa! 
Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Stockholders, amoun! 
£4,254,682 and cover 44 times the nominal amo 
of _ Cumulative Preference Shares now be 
issue 
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This advertisement is published for information only. 
rhe Application List opened at 10 a.m. on Thursday, 24th June, 1954, and closed at 3 p.m. on Friday, 25th June, 1954 


EWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


Incorporated in Scotland under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1886) 






































Au d SHARE CAPITAL Issued and 
: Fuily Paid 

£ 
5.000.000 in 54 per cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each eee ove eee eee ose ove 5,000,000 


5.000.000 in 54 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each... oe oe ose oe ose cee --- 5,000,000 
20,000,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each ... ae ion — a oe ve om se ous on «-» 10,000,000 


$30,000,000 £20,000,000 


area 





Issued and 
Auth } LOAN CAPITAL Fully Paid 
£10.000,000 44 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock, 1964 __... bas nen oni on eee eee ove eee --» £10,000,000 


ee ee 








ABRIDGED PARTICULARS OF OFFER FOR SALE 
BY 
THE IRON AND STEEL HOLDING AND REALISATION AGENCY 


OF 


| 10,000,000 ORDINARY SHARES of £1 each in STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED at 35s. per Share payable 
‘in cash or by tender of 3} per cent. Treasury Stock, 1979-1981 (formerly British Iron & Steel 34 per cent. 
| Guaranteed Stock, 1979-1981) as follows : 


On Application oom i ast ia toe nt wat nee sad ae win 5s. per Share 


IN CASH On 26th Jrly, 1954... ese eee ote coe eee ose eos ceo ose ene 15s. per Share 
On Wth August, 1954 exe ose one ne in ca me ion aes ae 15s. per Share 
35s. 
eee 
Payment in full may be made, after the issue of Letters of Acceptance, under discount at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum. 
BY TENDER OF Applicants may also or alternatively tender on the tender forms provided for that purpose an amount of 34 per cent. Treasury Stock, 
PER CENT. 1979-1981, the value of which, calculated at the price shown in the Notice issued by the Bank of England and dated 18th June, 1954, is 
TREASURY STOCK, not less than the full amount payable, at the price stated above, for the Shares applied for by tefder. Stock on registers other than the 
179-1981 register of the Bank of Engiand must be transferred to the Bank of England register before tender. 
\ Consortium (hereinafter referred to as ‘‘ the Consortium °’) consisting of Baring Brothers & Co., Limited, Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Co. Limited, Hambros Bank 

Limited, Heibert, Wage & Co., Limited, Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited, Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited, N. M. Rothschild & Sons and J. Henry Schroder & Co., have 
| agreed to put in or procure to be put in irrevocable applications on the terms of this Offer for the whole of the Shares now being offered. In making acceptances on this 
| Offer suck applications will be treated on the same basis as applications from the public, 

itions made on the special forms provided for use by former holders of stock of any class in the share capital of Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, whose names 
were gister of members of that Company on 14th February, 1951, will receive preferential consideration. 
spplication on forms provided for use by former holders of Stock of any class in the Share Capital of the Company must be for 10 Shares or a multiple thereof : 
other ay ‘ions must each be for 50 Shares or a multiple thereof. 
| The Of r Sale shows (inter alia) that :-— 

1.7 ‘| business of the Company and its subsidiaries is the manufacture of tubes and pipes. These products enjoy a high reputation and are known throughout 
| the [he Company and its subsidiaries in the United Kingdom, own materials for the manufacture of tubes and pipes, which render them largely independent of 
out lies, apart from coal and coke. With the plant now in operation the U.K. Group holds a pre-eminent position in the steel tube and iron pipe industries. 
\ its history the Company has been in the forefront of technical development and of schemes to improve quality and reduce Costs. 

April, 1954, some £33,500,000 had been spent since the war on general modernisation, development and extension of the works in the United Kingdom, 

ant substantial increase in the output of the main products. At that date the Directors had approved further expenditure over the next five to seven years 
to £12,700,000 and it is anticipated that the whole of this amount should in the course of the next five to seven years be financed from depreciation provisions 
a retained in the business, although at the peak period of expenditure temporary facilities up to a maximum amount of £10,000,000 might be necessary, The 
Direc e satisfied that such temporary finance will be obtainable when required and in the light of this they are of the opinion that working capital is sufficient for 
> present needs. 

3, Pr risen considerably since 1947, and for the 53 weeks ended 3rd October 1953, the combined profits of the Company and its subsidiaries, after depreciation 
; but United Kingdom taxation, amounted to £12,225,502. During the years from 1947 te 1953 the Company and its subsidiaries in the United Kingdom enjoyed 

tig f higher prices for exports than were obtainable at home. Since the summer of 1953 export prices have become less favourable and it may well be that 
nditions similar to those before 1939, when export prices were lower than home prices, will be encountered. Further, the major units of the U.K. Group } 
nt years have been operating at or over their rated capacity have since the summer of 1953 shown a tendency to revert to more normal conditions of working. 
el ; consider on the basis of the results for the current year to date that the Group profit for the 52 weeks ending 2nd October, 1954, will be in the neighbourhood 
of £ n and that over the next few years Group profits may reasonably be expected to average approximately £7 million per annum before U.K. taxation. 


From t ire of £7 million there would, on the basis of present rates of taxation, fall to be deducted :-— 
st on £10,000,006 44 per cent. Unsecured Loan Stock-—£450,000. ' 
2 e tax at 9s. in the £ and profits tax at 2} per cent.—£3,111,250. 
Preference Jividend, including profits tax at 20 per cent.—£412,500. : : 
leaving ince of £5,926,250, out of which to provide Golars Dividends (together with profits tax thereon) and Reserves. On the basis of these figures it would 
be t tion of the Directors to recommend to the shareholders a dividend at the rate of 12} per cent. on the Ordinary Capital which would require, including 
profit \ net amount of £937,500 per annum. A full year’s dividend for the year ending 2nd October, 1954, will be payable in January, 1955. It is the intention 
rs, provided profits permit, to pay in respect of the year ending Ist October, 1955, and subsequent years, interim and final ear me ar: cine 
of the Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and Forms of Application together with copies of Notice issued 
nd and dated 18th June, 1954, can be obtained from the Bank of England, Loans Office, 2, Bank Buildings, London, E.C.2, and any of the branches of 
tngland, the Members of the Consortium, the Head Offices and branches of the London Clearing Banks and of the Scottish Banks, Banks in Northern 
Srokers and the Company. 


| 
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the Bank of 


| Ireland, th 











ALL or THe Srocx ExcHANGE, LONDON. 


R. C. Gree & Co., 
29, St. Vincent PLace, Giascow, C.1, AND THe GLascow Stock EXCHANGE, 


| Registered Office of the Company : 
41, OswaLp Street, Giascow, C.1. 
Bs 5 


| Brokers : - ala 
CAZENOVE AKroyps & Greenwoop & Co., W. Greenwett & Co., IOARE be 
| 12, TOKENHOUSE YARD, 2, Fincu Lane, 4, Crospy SQUARE, 
| Lonpon, E.C.2. Lonpon, E.C.3. ee B.C.3. 
PANN j N, Josern Sesac & Co., i 
se Se tee ae eeeusii 22, Ovp BROAD SrReet, _ 
1, St. MICHAEL’S ALLEY, a ‘ E.C.2. 
CorRNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Lonpon, E.C.2. Lonpon, E. 
| 
| 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Offices 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £.c.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


Ae by 
> ne 


Zz REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
ee 


THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 








MONEY AT WORK 


IN BRITISH INDUSTRY The Company undertakes the duties of 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 
Executor and Trustee 








The regular calls of the 
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Home Service Insurance Man | || ' 
provide much-needed : 4 
ince |, HALIFAX | 
capital for investment in N i 

5 THE WORLD'S LARGEST i 

industry and commerce 5 BUILDING : 

1 SOCIETY | 





Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 





ASSETS £214,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS 638,000,000 
RESERVES £10,000,000 


The Society’s Homebuying and Investing Services 
are described in booklets ‘‘A Home of Your 
Own” and ‘‘Savings and Investments" available 
4 at all the Society's branches and agencies. 
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| cOMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


MR G. H. WHIGHAM’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting 


will be held at The Great Hall, Winchester 
House, 100 Old Broad Street, London, 
£C2, on Thursday, July 15, 1954, at 
12 noon 


The following statement to stockholders 


by the chairman, Mr G. H. Whigham, 
has been circulated with the full report 
and accounts for the year ended April 3, 
1954: 


The accounts under review cover opera- 
tions for a period of twelve months, whereas 
the previt accounts covered a period of 
only nine months. 


The group net profit, before taxation, 
of £4,069,209 compares with £1,841,346 for 
the previous period of nine months only 
which was equivalent to just under 
{2,500,000 for twelve months). 


The net profit after taxation amounts to 
{1,777,236, from which £600,000 has been 
wansferred to general reserve and £400,000 
to reserve towards increased cost of replace- 
ment of property and plant. The aggregate 
of these reserves is now £6 million. 

After providing dividends and interest on 
funding certificates and after transfers to 
reserves, the carry forward of the group is 
increased by £44,354 to £811,146. 


{66,454 of debenture stocks were pur- 
chased and cancelled during the period. 


DIVIDENDS 


The final dividend now recommended on 
the ordinary stock brings the total for the 
year to 18 per cent, as compared with 12 per 
cent for the previous nine months (which 
was equivalent to 16 per cent for twelve 
months), 


The recommendation of 0.7309 per cent 

Participation dividend on the second prefer- 
face stock brings the total dividend to the 
maximum of 10 per cent for the year to 
April 30, 1954, 


Whilst the rate of dividend for the year 
on the ordinary stock may appear conserva- 
tive, it is considered by your board necessary 
for a substantial part of the profits which 
temain after tax to be retained in the busi- 
ness for providing towards the increased cost 
of the replacement and modernisation of 


met assets, for new projects and the higher 
COR general!) of providing the working re- 
cha of the business. In this connection, 

Would emphasise that there are payments 
to he made . 


ae one the next two or three years 
ng (© approximately £5 million for 

> ay Da already sanctioned by 

| thee ack. In addition, it is anticipated 
| jae ole further amounts will be 
~uG €ach year to provide for the con- 









titted devel : — 
ate pment of the business, so it is 
ant tO maintain a s i 
ition, trong financial 
We we ‘ : 
mom the introduction of the new 
initia] alle abowance which will replace the 
einen dit OWance in respect of certain capital 
This on incurred from April 6, 1954. 
es avon will be of material assistance 
any in Vv 1 ; 
Pogramme. lew of its heavy capital 






The total dividend of 18 per cent on the 


oe is equivalent to 4.8 per cent 
at the end of ordinaey capital plus reserves 


he year. 









TRADING 


The year under review was one of re- 
covery from the recession which affected 
our results in 1952 and 1953. Turnover 
increased substantially though profit margins 
were not maintained at their previous levels. 
There is every evidence of the re-emergence 
of the normal prewar pattern of trade, 
which first became apparent in 1950, 
only to be interrupted by the abnormal buy- 
ing due to the Korean war and subsequent 
stock-piling, 

This means that throughout the trade there 
is no forward order position of any magni- 
tude. Consequently, there are no large stocks 
in they hands of our customers, and the general 
position is healthy and liquid. 


The absence of large stocks in the hands 
of our customers and the fact that orders are 
placed upon manufacturers for smaller 
quantities at more frequent intervals and for 
quicker delivery than was practised in the 
immediate postwar years entails the manu- 
facturer himself holding stocks in greater 
amount and also involves higher handling and 
selling costs. 


The prices of our main raw materials are 
now reasonably stable and we have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate supplies. Wages 
and the price of fuel and power were higher 
than in the previous year. 


Our increased rate of turnover is due not 
only to the recovery in long established lines, 
but also to intensified effort in cultivating new 
markets and in exploiting new developments. 
Our sales organisation has been adjusted 
accordingly and, at least until the full 
benefits accrue, the profit margins on many 
products are necessarily lower. Neverthe- 
less, it is by building up turnover, albeit at 
a slightly reduced rate of profit, that the 
continuance of a satisfactory business is best 
assured. 

The company’s export turnover during the 
whole period under review showed an im- 
provement over the previous twelve months, 
but the export markets remain difficult and 
a great deal of effort has to be applied to 
finding new markets to replace those from 
which we have been excluded for one 
reason or another. We have a substantial 
market for our products in Australia, 
and recently Mr G. H. Spilman, managing 
director, together with some of our senior 
executives visited that country and* made 
an up-to-date and extensive survey of the 
market. 


As you will no doubt have seen in the 
Press, we prepared a case and gave evidence 
before the Australian Commonwealth Tariff 
Board in opposition to proposals which could 
result in the imposition. of substantial 
import duties on acetate yarn and flake. The 
result of the Tariff Board inquiry has 
yet to be published and no doubt will to 
some extent influence our future plans for 
that country. 


In general, many countries which hitherto 
imported textile products are secking to 
manufacture these themselves. Certain 
countries seem to be aiming at complete self- 
sufficiency. No doubt this is due to a great 
extent to the incidence of two wars during 
which international trade suffered and there 
arose in these countries acute shortages of 
various commodities and articles, some of 
them urgently required for war uses. 


As a result, industries were imitiated in 
these countries which can only be maintained 
behind high tariff walls. If such countries 
decide to produce and manufacture ‘every- 
thing they need for their own consumption, 
how can they expect to dispose of their sur- 
plus commodities to countries which, in the 
past, have taken such commodities in ex- 
change for goods produced by them ? 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


As far as the future outlook is concerned, 
at home there seems to be every evidence of 
the continuance of a good domestic market 
for textiles, although it will be highly com- 
petitive. Abroad the position is not so clear. 
At the moment we have on hand a reasonable 
amount of export business, but the long-term 
position is not very reassuring ; competition 
1s bound to be severe and will affect not only 
our own direct exports but indirect exports 
through our customers. 


I have referred in previous years to the 
effect of the new types of man-made fibre 
upon your Company’s acetate products. I said 
I thought that these new fibres would gradu- 
ally find their own niches for special purposes 
and would also be useful in the making of 
mixture fabrics. To some extent this pro- 
gnostication has proved to be correct and 
there has been a considerable interest and 
experimentation in mixture fabrics with these 
new fibres, in many cases with a blend of 
acetate, and there is no doubt that this 
development is of advantage to us. 


Expansion, even survival of fibres, depends 
on their fitness for purpose, the availability 
of the raw materials from which they are 
made and the price at which they can be sold. 
Fashion will from time to time play a part 
in increasing the popularity of one or another 
textile material. This popularity tends, 
moreover, to be a cyclic phenomenon. The 
recent popularity of cotton for fabrics in 
goods of the higher price categories illustrates 
this point. On the other hand, the increasing 
use of man-made yarns for tyre cords and in 
industrial fabrics has replaced cotton in one 
of its formerly established fields of use. So 
we shall see the field in which a particular 
fibre was apparently well established 
invaded by another fibre. Now that many 
of these new fibres are more freely available, 
the textile industry is entering into a period 
of sorting out.or reassessment of the con- 
tribution that modern chemistry can offer in 
the way of textile polymers ; and in our view, 
based on our considerable experience since 
the launching of acetate as a new fibre, there 
would appear to be reason for caution during 
this period of re-appraisement of values. 


Our Wrexham buildings are nearing com- 
pletion and the plant is now being installed. 
There have been some minor delays, but 
spinning is planned to commence early in 
1955. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The results this year again show that we 
have every reason to be satisfied -with the 
current position of acetate, our raw material 
for textile fibres and plastics. 
tial research, particularly in the primary 
stages of manufacture, has paid handsome 
dividends in keeping down the cost of our 
resultant products and has enabled us to 
absorb a substantial imcrease in the cost of 
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labour and power as well as to meet price 
reductions in some of our products, It is our 
policy to maintain acetate on a strictly com- 
petitive basis. 

Acetate continues to show itself capable 
of modifications which widen the technical 
possibilities as well as provide scope for 
manufacturing economies, Difficulties 
encountered in making such modifications in 
earlier days have, as a result of continued 
research, been overcome and these modified 
acetates have been brought within the sphere 
of practical application. As you know, our 
company were leaders in the development of 
what has become known as the dry spinning 
process for fibre forming. . There already 
existed the wet or precipitation process. 
Later, with the development of the wholly 
synthetic polymer fibres, the method known 
as melt spinning is being practised on a large 
scale. All these methods have to be kept 
under continual study by us, both as a short 
term and long term policy, together with a 
study of materials of fibre- and plastics-form- 
ing characteristics, especially keeping an eye 
on their value from the point of view of our 
own manufacturing economy. It has become 
known, if only from our patents, that for 
some time we have been closely interested 
in the development of polymer yarns and to 
this end we have recently installed a ,small 
melt spinning plant. 

In view of our diverse interests, we have 
thought it right to expand our research 
activities. For many years, our research and 
development as well as our production was 
centred at our Spondon faccory. More 
recently, we have adopted a policy of a 
measure of decentralisation with regard to 
production, and this has entailed the move- 
ment of certain development sections to some 
of the new production sites. We now think 
it important to decentralise research as well, 
and to this end we have purchased a suitable 
building and site for new laboratories and 
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for pilot plant work at Putteridge Bury, 
Herts, 35 miles from London, where 
we shall be able to extend our research and 
to undertake more work of a fundamental 
character, and where the research workers 
themselves will be freed from the day-to-day 
problems inevitably associated with produc- 
tion, 


This new research centre, being easily 
accessible to our central direction, is also 
conveniently situated in relation to the 
specialised technical libraries in London and 
other resources mecessary to the research 
worker, 


(INDUSTRIAL EFFLUENT 


A further suspension of the injunction 
against the company was granted by the 
Court until December 31, 1955, the Court 
being satisfied that this was justified by the 
steps being taken and the progress already 
made. It having now been established 
beyond doubt that the most satisfactory way 
of treating our industrial waste is to treat it 
in combination with domestic sewage, Derby 
Corporation have agreed to accept it into their 
works. They will accordingly extend their 
Sewage Disposal Works to deal not only with 
the increasing amount of domestic sewage 
arising from their district, but additionally 
with our waste. The work on the extension, 
which will be considerable, is expected to 
start in April, 1955, and should be well 
advanced by the time the present extended 
suspension comes to an end. The cooling 
units, which we built to deal with the com- 
plaint of overheating the river, came into 
operation last November. 


PERSONNEL 


The provident fund, which the company 
set up in 1952 for the purpose of paying 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 
HEAD OFFICE - MILAN 


BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1953 


Cash on Hand 


»» 12,104,199,306 
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pensions to. long-service works employ. 


making other payments of a be: 
nature, has been highly apprecia: 
show our appreciation of those who 
company long service, it has been c: 
increase the annual contributions 
the company to the fund in order 
the scope of the benefits. 


In our large and expanding 
which covers textiles, chemicals and 
there is plenty of opportunity, both 
and commercial, for talented and 
young men who wish to make th 
with us. 


I am sure the shareholders wou!d 
to express thanks to all the 
employees for their loyal and able « 
tion during the year, which has | 
much in the achievement of 
obtained. 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL AND 
CAPITALISATION OF RESER\§&s 


Substantial appropriations have b 
to reserves out of profits since 194° 
tion to which the share premiu: 
stands at £2,951,899, resulting in | 
employed in the business being ¢ 
excess of the issued capital. 


In order therefore more closely 
the share capital to the capita 
employed, you are asked to approv: 
talisation of certain reserves and at | 
time to approve an increase in the 
capital of the company. Full det 
directors’ proposals appear in the a 
ing report and the formal resolution 
tained in the notice convening 1 
general meeting. It will be 
approximately 80 per ceni of the : 
be capitalised is derived from 
premium account. 


ASSETS 


Other Loans and Current Accounts... ,, 256,9!5,4! 


Furniture and Fixtures ... ... 9... 55 


Securities on Deposit .... 9 x. see 9. 217,179,062 


L. 814,530,507,229 
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L.814,530,507,4 


16,219,986,7 
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ME satisfacto 
Ry a dividen. 


TELEPHONE RENTALS LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS SUCCESSFULLY SURMOUNTED 


BROADENING BASIS OF OPERATIONS 


PROVISION OF FURTHER FINANCE FOR EXPANSION 


MR FRED 


th annual general meeting of 
iis Limited was held on 
- Caxton Hall, Westminster, 

Mr Fred T. Jackson, 

chairman and joint mana- 
residing. 

Mr W. J. H. Ainley) read 
ning the meeting and the 
ditors. 

, is the statement by the 
had been circulated with the 
counts for the year ended 
1953: 
1 am pleased to be able to 
have had a successful year, as 
om the accounts before you, 
further increase in profits. I 
y satisfactory result, especially 
nder review has been very 
- which has called for a great 
thought and hard work by 


‘member that in the period 
- in considerable difficulties 


owing to the then prevailing 


capital issues and credit. In 
‘se difficulties were overcome, 
ou who are industrialists will 
‘n the planned progress of a 
r size with an extensive organ- 
rupted in this way, through 

own, it is a very difficult 


he organisation has been broken 


in extent, to reconstitute and 
I might liken this to the 
large engine which is able to 
deal of power before it is 
topped. 


to take this opportunity of 
o the whole of our staff and 

ire members of our profits 
cheme, who on this occasion 
iers to the wheel and worked 
; is something that is rarely 
idustrial concern in like cir- 
to my mind is a wonderful 
I might call a partnership 
rkers and the shareholders, 


, which cannot be recognised 
ney. 


j 


: SCOPE OF OPERATIONS 
of directors always have in 
lening of the basis of your 
makes for stability as a profit- 
‘ton. In this connection your 
not been unobservant of the 
to transfer some of their 
‘ctivities to the Dominions, 
ndly or actual manufacture. 
case, there is bound to be a 
services which we supply in 
» an example of this growth 
South Africa, Canada and 
ou know, a few years ago we 
ness in Johannesburg and in 
am very glad to be able to 
> business ig.now very success- 
position to pay us for its 
\ equipment and also is earn- 
profits and will be able to 
‘lor the past year, 


\ 


T. JACKSON ON NEW ISSUE PROPOSALS 


Based on our experience in South Africa, 
during the past year we have opened an office 
im Toronto.. We intend to limit our activities 
there around Toronto itself, and later on, 
open up in other parts of Canada, as the 
distances in that country are so enormous 
it would not pay us to spread our activities 
over the whole country. 

We have also acquired a half-interest in 
a business in Australia which has a quite 
substantial rental revenue. I might say that 
this was a business started by us before the 
last war, but at the outbreak of war we sold 
our interest to Australian industrialists. The 
acquisition of 50 per cent of this business 
has been financed from our own resources. 


THE DIRECTORATE 


During the year we have lost the services 
of one of our directors by death, Mr W. A. 
Jackson, who will be greatly missed at our 
regular board meetings. In his place we are 
fortunate enough to obtain the services of 
Sir Leonard Browett, KCB, CBE, who I am 
quite sure will be of very great value to us 
because of his unique experience of taxation 
problems and finance generally. 


Your directors also have decided to exercise 
the powers they have under the Articles to 
appoint executive directors. We think that 
we should appoint two or three of our most 
promising managers, having in mind that 
possibly this will be a very good training 
ground for one or more of them to become 
directors. 


During the past year my colleague, Mr 
Philcox, has visited Australia, Canada and, 
quite recently, South Africa. The work 
involved in dealing with our overseas interests 
is already considerable, and will become more 
so as each business develops. It is our inten- 
tion=to appoint one of our executives as 
manager of our overseas companies depart- 
ment, and thus relieve administration at head 
office. 


PROPOSED NEW ISSUE 


At the moment your company is quite well 
off for liquid funds, but it will be necessary to 
raise further capital to finance our overseas 
commitments and to provide us with a 
reasonable working capital at home. We 
accordingly submitted an application to the 
Capital Issues Committee, and it gives me 
great pleasure to be able to report that we 
have received their consent. We therefore 
propose to issue 640,000 ordinary shares in 
the ratio of one to ten at present held, at 
7s. 6d. per share, which will realise £240,000 
gross. The issue will be made direct to the 
shareholders for the proportionate number to 
which they are entitled and an application 
form will be provided ‘to enable shareholders 
to apply for extra shares, should there be any 
not taken up. 


HEAVY TAXATION BURDEN 


You will have noticed from the group 
accounts before you that our liability for 
excess profits levy amounts to £85,750. 
This is a very heavy sum, and when it is 


added to income tax and profits tax, you are 
bound to realise what a brake provision for 
such large sums for taxation is on the de- 
velopment of the business, and it seems to 
me, that the heavy burden all industries in 
this country have to meet on account of taxa- 
tion is such that in the long run it is bound 
to defeat its own ends, inasmuch as it pre- 
vents the earning of profits, which on a 
more reasonable basis of taxation would con- 
tribute very liberally to the revenue of the 
country. 


ACCOUNTS 


I will now refer to the accounts, which 
reflect one or two major changes as com- 
pared with the previous year. 


Profit and Loss Account—The gross profit 
at £655,569 is another record and shows an 
increase of £38,683 over the previous year, 
but after deducting profits tax, excess profits 
levy and ‘income tax totalling £458,779 the 
net profit is £196,790, which is £14,814 less 
than the net profit for 1952. This result 
will help you to appreciate the force of my 
remarks on the penal effect of the present 
level of taxation. 


During the year we managed to secure 
repayment of the remainder of our war 
damage claims, as a result of which we re- 
ceived interest amounting to £8,643 which 
has been credited in the profit and loss 
account. 


After providing for the transfer to general 
reserve of £100,000 and the dividends on 
both the ordinary and preference shares 
amounting to £97,900, we are left with an 
unappropriated balance of £121,575 to be 
carried forward to the current year. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The issued capital has increased to 
£2 million by virtue of the £280,000 bonus 
issue made in May of last year, and the 
share premium account has been reduced by 
£284,463 for the same reason. The only 
other movement in the capital reserves has 
been to increase the surplus on realisation 
of capital assets by the sum of £447, repre- 
senting the profit on sales of company-owned 
houses. 

The revenue reserves now stand at 


£800,000 after the transfer of £100,000 from 
the profit and loss account. 


The shareholders’ interests, consisting of 
capital, reserves, and the unappropriated 
profit balance, amount to {2,969,380 as com- 
pared with £2,874,506 at the end of the 
previous year, and this sum is fully 
employed, as you can well see, in earning 
what I think may justly he termed a most 
satisfactory profit. 


Current liabilities reflect the substantial 
increase of £364,079 over the previous year, 
which is mainly accounted for by the in- 
crease in our liability for taxation. 


Turning now to the assets side of the 
balance sheet, the net value of the revenue- 
bearing installations is £2,529,885, which is 
equivalent to just over 1.5 years’ rent, 


The cost of frechold and leasehold proper- 
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ties at £102,936 shows an increase of £9,470 
due to the purchase of premises for our 
Newcastle branch, and additional house 
property we have been obliged to buy in 
order to enable us to transfer our mana- 
gerial staff where they are most needed to 
furttrer the profitability and efficiency of our 
business. 

The amounts invested in our subsidiary 
companies, either by way of capital or 
advances, has increased by £76,450 to 
£501,316. This increase is mainly due to 
our Canadian venture which accounts for 
{'52,531. The balance represents increases 
in advances to our two British  sub- 
sidiaries to cater for their expansion, less a 
repayment of £25,000 received from South 
Africa. 


Stock and work in progress shows the sub- 
stantial reduction of £101,860, which 
enviable result has been achieved by our 
manufacturers reducing their delivery 
periods, thus enabling us to carry smaller 
minimum stocks. 


We have increased our holding in tax 
reserve certificates by £350,000 in an attempt 
to provide for our comparatively huge tax 
liabilities, and we have since been obliged 
to surrender £200,000 to meet our income 
tax liability on January Ist last. 


Cash in Australia has increased from 
£5,810 to £102,962 as a result of our remit- 
ting £100,000 at the end of 1953, as a first 
instalment towards the cost of purchasing 
our 50 per cent interest in an Australian 


company, which I have already mentioned. 
We have remitted a further £90,000 in 
February of this year, and these two sum 

together with the proceeds from the sale 0 
our quoted investments in Australian issues 
will be sufficient to purchase our share of 
the initial capital. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AND 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The consolidated accounts having been 
prepared on an identical basis to that of the 
parent company, the material changes have 
already been dealt with in ‘the foregoing 
remarks, 

The net profit of the group before taxa- 
tion is £702,430 compared with £667,068 
for 1952. After providing for taxation, 
the transfers to reserves, and dividends, 
the balance of unappropriated profits car- 
ried forward and attributable to the hold- 
ing company’s shareholders amounts to 
£177,078 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


All the subsidiaries of your company 
traded at a profit in 1953, with the exception 
of the two Canadian companies, which 
showed a combined loss of $24,926 (£8,934). 
This loss is incorporated in the figures shown 
in the consolidated accounts. The Canadian 
companies were only formed in September, 
1953, and it is anticipated that we shall suffer 
further losses for the next year of two, until 
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we are able to build up a reasons 


er : ble ren 
roll, as this is an entirely new venture and 
unlike our other Dominion subsidizes whore 
we were able to take over goin; concerns 
with existing rental contracts. 
CONCLUSION 
In concluding my remarks, | 1 ven- 
ture the opinion that although | ess has 
hardened considerably in this country and 
competition has imcreased, we anticipate 
being able to obtain our fair share of orders 
in this current year. For the first four 
months of this year we have obtained the 
target figure which we set ourse! 
As far as our two latest ventures in Canada 
and Australia are concerned, it too early 
to prophesy, as there is still mendous 


amount of spade work to be done, and train. 
ing to be accomplished. To produce the 


necessary momentum to ensure smooth 
running of a machine takes time, but we have 
little doubt that in due course we shall make 
these two latest recruits to the group as 
successful as the others. 

The report and accounts vw idopted 
and the final dividend of 6 per cent, making 


10 per cent for the year, was approved 


The retiring directors, Mr C. H. Jackson 
and Sir Leonard .Browett, KCB, CBE, were 





THE CAPE ASBESTOS 
COMPANY 


A HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 
ACHIEVEMENT 


MR ROBERT WALKER ON TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Cape Asbestos Company, Limited, was 
held on June 21st in London, Mr Robert 
Walker, MBE (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

While the activities of the parent company 
again yielded an improved profit, the group 
as a whole was less successful during 1953. 
The total volume of sales was actually higher 
than in any previous year, but the margin of 
profit suffered a sharp contraction. This was 
due almost entirely to difficulties encountered 
during the year in the milling of our crude 
asbestos in South Africa, difficulties which 
have to a considerable extent now been over- 
come. Competition in all markets both for 
crude asbestos and manufactured goods has 
intensified during the year and is especially 
keen in the export field, but I am glad to be 
able to say that the volume of exports secured 
by your company, particularly in the dollar 
area, is extremely gratifying. 


FINANCE 


The group trading profit amounts to 
£1,038,963, compared with £1,407,058 in 
1952, and the net profit attributable to your 
company amounts to £668,611. Adding the 
amount of undistributed profits brought for- 
ward, £1,240,801, and an amount of £13,509 
for taxation over-provided in earlier years, 
there remains £1,922,921 for disposal. This 
figure is a striking index to the internal 
strength which has been built up in your 
company. 


From this sum the amount required for 
taxation is £414,234, compared with 


£586,380. It is proposed that £244,475 shall 
be placed ‘to reserves and that £142,743 shall 
be distributed as dividend, leaving £1,121,469 
to be carried forward. 


Turning to the parent company alone, 
trading profit has risen to £551,960, compared 
with £506,645, which represents a highly 
satisfactory achievement in the face of the 
keen competition, which shows no sign of 
abating, 


Adding the amount brought forward from 
1952, £148,326, and an amount of £13,509 
for taxation over-provided in earlier years, 
there is available the sum of £713,795. From 
this, £281,000 must be set aside for taxation. 
Your directors recommend that £150,000 be 
placed to general reserve and that a final divi- 
dend of 20 per cent be declared on the 
ordinary shares, making, as last year, a total 
distribution of 25 per cent. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


In the consolidated balance sheet the fixed 
assets have increased from £2,691,656 to 
£3,348,787 after allowing for depreciation of 
£371,597 written off during the year. The 
principal additions have been the erection 
and equipment of the new factory. at Stirling, 
the erection of the new mill at Westerberg, 
Cape Province, and the completion of the 
equipment of the Marinite factory at Glas- 
gow. These additional ventures, together 
with other improvements, have been financed 
out of cash resources which have been 
reduced during the year by £715,515, 
The planning of further expansion must 
involve consideration of the desirability of 
creating additional capital, and this is a 
matter which your board will keep under the 
closest review. 

Current assets are lower at £3,257,396 
compared with £3,778,721 last year, but still 
exceed current liabilities by £1,876,293. 
Reserves and surplus have again increased at 
£3,559,533 compared with £3,462,031. 


FACTORIES 


I am gratified to be able to report a year 
of successful endeavour in the home field, 


re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Chas W. Rooke Lane and 
Company, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 

At Barking there has been a year of steady 
progress, with notable improvement in 
manufacturing efficiency. At Uxbridge the 
board section has provided a greater contr 
bution to revenue, and at Kentmere in- 
creased efficiency has been reflected in a 
higher profit. Your company’s new Rocksil 
factory at Stirling, erected and in produc- 
tion in less than nine months, represents the 
result of teamwork and drive of a high order 


While there are yet difficulties to be over 
come, we hope that this will become an 
interesting source of revenue in the neat 
future. 


SUBSIDIARIES 

When I last addressed you, ! indicated 
that while there had been a successiul years 
operations in South Africa durin 952, the 
situation left no room for compla: 

The great pressure for production during 
recent years had placed a serious strain on 
the milling plants, which, despi\ istant 
attention, could not be maintained in opefa- 
tion at the required efficiency. In order 
achieve the more exacting standards of 
quality demanded by manufacturers, © 
became necessary to slow down | ate oF 
through-put in the treatment plan 1 this 
has had the result of reducing the profit trom 
these operations very substantia! As 4 
result of measures taken earlier, the {1st Pi 
duction line of a new mill at We g, on 
largest so far erected by the com) re . 
to run towards the end of 1953, a: acces : 
line is now also in operation. Shane 
will provide greater milling capa: ian me 
have hitherto enjoyed, some incr in the 
cost of treatment cannot be avoid 

On the whole, it can be said hat 
demand for the special types 0! “r'l™ 
asbestos which are derived from f mas 
pany’s mines, still shows a ‘! pox Se 
increase. I am hopeful that we can ‘oo 
a marked improvement in the contrputt i 
to be made by the mines to gener 
trading profit of the group. 

The statement cdhcludes with 2 review © 

ary com 


the progress of the other subsidi 
panies, at home and overseas. 


The report was adopted. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


TURKEY’S NOTABLE ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
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LORD LATYMER’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


venth annual general meeting 


a sank was held on June 23rd 
‘ Winch House, Old Broad Street, 
lan I 
London, | 
The Rt | Lord Latymer (the chairman) 
led . the course of his speech said: 


1953 of Turkey’s economic 
notable progress. Important 
acreases duction are shown especially 
. eaniell vhere there have been record 
saad fall-in the price of cereals, 
er. following excellent world harvests, 
unfortunate id a serious effect in Turkey. 
Conaid lelays in remittance of cover 
ulted in spite of the Govern- 
counter-measures. Neverthe- 
yn has not had too discourag- 
broad ; foreign countries con- 
onfidence in Turkey, and to 
Government will be able to 
gn expenditure to those items 
essary to the development of 
i to an improved standard of 
ped that the measures taken to 

difficulties will soon prove 








for the encouragement of 
ign investment came into force in January, 
ler scope than the law of August, 
, the new law invites foreign interests 
into all spheres of activity “ which further 
the economic development of the country ” 
ind which do not involve special monopolies. 
ay be repatriated without hindrance, 
or may be reinvested in the same undertaking 
o in another concern which complies with 
the regulations. Proceeds of the sale of a 
r he whole of the business may be 
time. 





ALU G iy 


ublic finance continues sound: asin 1952, 
ievenue actually exceeded budget. estimates 

ter the Grand National Assembly 
oO] for the first time in twenty 
balanced budget. This is a remark- 





ach nt for a country which is not 

oy making a supreme effort to equip itself 

but has also to meet a very heavy defence 
programme. 

EGYPT 
Dur ng the year 1953 it was more to the 
me cal even Egypt that attention abroad 
Pas t'tr 


attracted than to the general improve- 
ments in the economic position, which 
country’s real and success- 
nulate the export of cotton, 


* ly ] 
} A . 
fesulted from 


f 
' td efforts to st 


Won which hee ~- : 
3 “a which her prosperity so largely depends. 
] minfidens : 
n ‘am confident that the standard of service 
1 We have set in | 


igypt is being well maintained. 





SUDAN 





}95§3 , - + LL? . . 
~ Was a notable year in the history of 
Sudan, A 


M the Sudan’. Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 
be weeks lar a 7 signed in February and a 
hae thccrd the Sudan Self-Government 
b the the mito force, providing a legal 
th aa a of self-government 
Rpervision vr .. = November, under the 
ie. ternational Commission, 
Ren. The ore held for the first Parlia- 
t thstential Unionist Party obtained 
; 4 Overall majority in both the 


















8 0) i aanesil 
tatly in ee ¢ ergo and the Senate ; 
r ” CY LOOK Ov 
4 oneaey er the government 
For all , 
Our branches ; ‘ 
by time Oran hes in the Sudan it was a 









itoman Bank Kosti com- 
An excellent site has 


been obtained for new premises at Port Sudan 
} 

and plans for construction are now in 

preparation. 


JORDAN 


In spite of the country’s two pressing and 
permanent problems—frontier tension and 
refugee resettlement—there are signs of 
progress on many sides. The United Nations 
Relief and Work Association, the United 
States Operations Mission (formerly Point 
Four), the Jordan Development Board and 
the Jordan Development Bank have all con- 
tributed much goodwill and much practical 
help to the development of the country’s 
resources, and the rehabilitation of the 
refugees who number over half of the popula- 
tion, 


IRAQ 


For Iraq, 1953 was a year of general 
stability and of progress. The new Civil 
code, drawn up in 1951, came in:o force. 
There was, throughout the year, a steady 
improvement in the cost of living index, 
which fell from 539 in January to about 470 
in December. 

Convincing evidence of the country’s 
achievements may be found in the progress 
of many schemes adopted by the Iraq 
Development Board—itself reorganised in 
July—since the adoption of the Six-Year Plan 
in 1951. 

Each of these. schemes depends upon the 
steady flow of oil royalties. The oil output 
of Iraq for 1953 exceeded 27,900,000 tons, 
an advance of about 50 per cent on the 1952 
figure. Royalties, said to be over ID.35 mil- 
lion, are mounting rapidly and are confidently 
expected to reach ID.60 million in the near 
future. Iraq, therefore, is well justified in 
pressing forward with her public works. 


For your branches in Iraq it was an active 
year. 


CYPRUS 


In spite of keen competition and notwith- 
standing the conservative policy of your bank, 
our business in Cyprus shows encouraging 
development. 


Our associated bank, the Agricultural Bank 
of Cyprus, maintained its policy of long-term 
accommodation to Cyprus farmers. It is 
interesting to learn that following excellent 
harvests, more than 99 per cent of all instal- 
ments due by farmers to the Agricultural 
Bank of Cyprus during the year were punc- 
tually paid. 


MOROCCO 


Our Casablanca branch had a satisfactory 
and active year although Morocco did not 
escape the general recession due to falling 
prices. 


LEBANON 


In the Lebanon in 1953 the citrus fruit crop 
was maintained and the apple crop increased. 
The disposal of the fruit, however, both on 
the home and foreign market, is already 
presenting something of a problem. The 
textile industry, the most important in the 
country, continued to work below maximum 
capacity ; the cement industry, on the other 
hand, as there is much building activity, 
found an easy market. 


SYRIA 


The Banque de Syrie et du Liban continues 
to play an important part in Syria’s financial 
economy. The activity of the branches 
equalled that of the previous year and satis- 
factory results are reported, 


JUGOSLAVIA 


The general meeting of shareholders of 
the Banque Franco-Serbe, which was held 
on April 27th, passed the accounts for the 
year 1953 and agreed the same dividend of 
Frs. 50 per share as for the previous year. 


LONDON AND PARIS 


The London and Paris offices have con- 
tinued to make every effort to stimulate and 
foster trade between and with the countries 
of the Middle East, where our branches are 
established. For the branches in Marseilles 
and in Manchester also, it was a busy and 
encouraging year 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


The balance sheet totals show an increase 
over last year of more than £24 million, of 
which some £13 million is due to including 
this year for the first time contra accounts 
in respect of endorsements and guarantees, 
as well as acceptances which latter item alone 
has appeared in the past. The current, 
deposit and other accounts show an expan- 
sion of more than £11 million, which may be 
considered satisfactory, especially if the 
cessation of all our current banking activities 
in Israel is borne in mind. 

We continue to maintain a liquid position 
with cash and money at call together showing 
a ratio to deposits of 27 per cent, bills 
receivable of 174 per cent and investments of 
16} per cent. Advances show an increase of 
£8 million, most of which took place towards 
the end of the year. 


It will be noticed that the figure of 
£238,122 included in the profit and loss 
account under the heading “ Result for the 
year ended December 31, 1953” shows a 
substantial increase over the same figure for 
1952, while the figure of £160,474 included 
under the heading “ Remittances in respect 
of profits for previous years” shows a 
decrease. 

It is our practice to include under the head 
“ Result for the year” only those profits of 
the year under review which have been 
remitted into sterling before the accounts are 
made up. I have mentioned at former general 
meetings that it is often impossible to ensure 
that the necessary exchange for remittance 
of our profits from the various countries in 
which we operate is available in sufficient 
time to enable them to be included in the 
figures for the year in which they are earned. 
No particular significance must, therefore, be 
attributed to the variation which may occur 
from year to year in the relative size of these 
two items, 

The total amount of profit available, 
including the balance of £30,459 brought 
forward from 1952, is £429,056, compared 
with £480,460 last year. The appropriation 
to “Reserve for contingencies” is reduced 
this year from £250,000 to £200,000, leaving 
a balance of £229,056. 

The Committee propose that a dividend of 
8s. per share be paid again this year, absorb- 
ing £200,000 and leaving £29,056 to be 
carried forward to 1954. The report was 
adopted. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL & GENERAL 
TRUST LIMITED 


SIR EDWIN HERBERT’S REVIEW 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting was 
held on June 17th in London. 


Sir Edwin S. Herbert, LLB (the chairman), 
presided and, after reporting another record 
year, said: 


The results of the year under review 
reflect the skill and care of our management, 
but the results are primarily due to the fact 
that we have been living in a period of full 
employment, buoyant profits, more reason- 
able dividend distribution and in consequence 
rising Stock Exchange prices. These features 
in turn reflect what is, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly a substantial improvement in 
the financial and economic position of our 
country. Signs of this improvement are 
visible in many directions. We can see these 
signs whether we look at our external trade, 
or at our internal affairs. As far as external 
trade is concerned, there is a number of 
encouraging signs. The threatened depres- 
sion in the United States of America has not 
materialised and the terms of trade have 
continued to move in our favour. In 
addition, excessive imports have been avoided 
and, in spite of the virtual disappearance of 
the sellers’ market, we have been able to 
maintain and expand our exports. This is 
something for which we, inthis country, can 
I think, take credit and it augurs well for the 
future. We can also I think take credit 
for the fact that by reason of the careful 
administration of our national financial 
affairs, sterling has once again become 
an attractive currency and in consequence 
the balance of payments problem has, 
for the time being at all events, been 
greatly eased and our growing dollar reserves 
have substantially improved, although they 
still fall far short of a safe figure. It is, 
however, a matter for thankfulness that the 
position of sterling has improved to a point 
which justifies the consideration of further 
cautious moves towards convertibility and the 
easing of exchange control restrictions. The 
limited nature of these advances and the 
caution with ‘which they have to be 
approached is a measure of the great distance 
we have to go before anything like prewar 
freedom of exchange can be achieved. 


GROWING STRENGTH OF STERLING 


Perhaps the most encouraging feature of 
all has been the resurgence of the City of 
London as a world financial centre. The 
reopening of the commodity markets, and 
the bullion market, and the growing strength 
of sterling have made possible the utilisation, 
in an ever increasing degree, of the great 
services the City of London has to offer to 
the world, The City, with its intricate 
mechanism of financial and other institutions, 
has had to live through a period of mis- 
understanding and even abuse. It is all the 
more gratifying to find it regaining its 
rightful position and contributing once more, 
in fuller measure, to the prosperity of the 
country, with whose fortunes it is 
indissolubly linked. 


I am convinced that this small island, 
with its crowded population, dependent as 
it is upon foreign trade for raw materials 
and a large part of its food supplies, can 
only thrive in a freer economy. The re- 
sumption of more normal methods of 
trading and of more normal financial policies, 
are steps in the right direction; but here 
again we have very far to go- 


One may hope that the favourable factors 
in our external and internal affairs, to which 
I have been drawing attention, will remain 
with us during the current year, but there 


are other unfavourable factors that exist and 
may well develop. There is, of course, the 
threatening posture of international affairs 
which is a constant danger. 


At home the continued decline of coal 
production, the apparent inability to 
modernise and make efficient our railway 
system, and the re-emergence of wage claims 
unrelated to any increase in the volume or 
efficiency of production, all threaten our 
stability and remind us that inflationary 
pressures can arise again at any time. It is 
difficult also to estimate how far the present 
prosperity of the country depends upon 
armament expenditure and what the effect of 
a reduction of that expenditure would be. 
Moreover, the cost of the social security 
system, which is now basically accepted as a 
permanent feature of life by all political 
parties, continues to mount, While this pro- 
cess continues, coming as it does on top of 
essential expenditure on defence, there seems 
to be little prospect of any serious reduction 
of the intolerable burden of taxation which 
not only weighs upon individuals, but un- 
doubtedly hampers industrial and commer- 
cial activity. I strongly suspect that as a 
country we are still devoting too much of 
the national income to consumption and too 
little to investment and I regret that I can 
see no sign of this process being checked. 


THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN LIFE 


Convinced as I am that a freeing of the 
economy is essential to our national health, I 
believe it should also be understood that 
progress towards freedom will make great 
demands on our powers of thought and 
action at every level, in business, in finance, 
in politics and in personal life. Freedom is 
an essential quality of life, and marks of life 
are growth, change, flexibility, and adapta- 
tion to changing circumstances. The mark 
of death is rigidity. 


If we are to enjoy a free and active 
economic life we shall have to remind our- 
selves constantly of certain economic facts 
which we have tended to forget during the 
abnormal period of control and restriction 
through which we have lived during the past 
fifteen years and from which we are only 
beginning to emerge. We need to relearn 
the truth that economic facts govern our 
material existence and that they cannot be 
evaded by-~any form of manipulation, 
political or otherwise. For example, no one 
has any prescriptive right to expect, still less 
to claim, that an investment will continue to 
earn a return unless the business concerned 
is both able and willing to change its objec- 
tives and methods to meet changing condi- 
tions. To live it must remain competitive. 
If it does not it cannot expect to preserve 
its existing capital or to attract new. 


Equally no worker has the right to expect 
that he has a guaranteed life interest in a 
particular job or in a particular way of doing 
that job. Neither capital nor labour can 
insulate itself against the effects of change. 
To believe otherwise is illusion. 


In a word, if we are to live freely and 
well, we must be prepared to do what is 
necessary whether it be immediately pleasant 
or unpleasant. This requires courage and 
understanding both nationally and indivi- 
dually. It is the challenge life offers us today, 
our future depends on our response to it. 
We have to choose between growth with its 
inevitable ing pains on the one hand or 


rigor mortis on the other. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


of Odhams 
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ODHAMS PRESS 


The thirty-fourth annual gene: 
ress, Limited, was h: 


17th, in London. 


Mr A. C. Duncan, FCA (the 
the course of his speech, said: 
gross revenue has increased by . 
our production costs and other ; 
have increased by £2,276,000, , 
an increased trading profit of 
Taxation absorbs £269,000 more : 
previous year, so that our net 
£1,233,000 after taxation has in 
approximately £200,000. 


Our subsidiary, Odhams (Watford 
is chiefly concerned in the prod 
most of our popular publications, 
not only set, but are maintain: 
standard in periodical printing. 


The Daily Herald is not on), 
but vigorous, maintaining its inf 
place among the great national ¢ 
People maintains its popularity, \ 
of over 5 million copies per issu 
Life maintains its eminence in i's 

Tothill Press Limited is also 
perous state, as indeed are the 
subsidiary companies. 

The sales of Woman exceed 3 
copies per week, which, I belic\ 
time record in this country for a | 
of this kind, and fohn Bull and ! 
also maintain their circulation 
excess of 1 million copies per | 
Home has continued to prove i! 
and has achieved a sale well 
200,000 copies an issue. 


It is interesting to note that 1! 
sales of our newspapers and per: 
have exceeded 23 million copi 
by a substantial margin. 


The report was adopted. 


GREEN, HEARN & 


(Manufacturers of «Lynd 
Coats and Suits) 


The sixteenth annual genera! 
Green, Hearn & Company, | 
held on June 18th in London, \ 
Marks (one of the joint manag: 
presiding. 

The following is an extract fron 
lated statement; It is with pleas 
meet the shareholders once again 
which indicate your company 
progress. The profit for 1953 
£106,663, which compares wi 
earned in the preceding year. 


Although there was a tenden 
more competitive selling price « 
ducts, you will be pleased to le: 
turnover substantially exceeded 
preceding financial year. Similar 
duction of garments showed a 
imcrease over the previous year. 


Your company’s turnover and 
figures in the first four months 0! 
compare very favourably with tho 
preceding financial year and there 
dency towards improved confiden: 
ing which we hope will continue 

Our trading is conducted in an 2’ 
of sound but healthy competition 


directors are confident that the cor 


well able to maintain its pre-eminen 

in the trade. 
We are in course of considering 
increasing prod yction so that, with 
, it is ex 


position will not only be well ™ 


but that future accounts may well : 
further progress for which we are h: 


The report was adopted. 
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Mational disa: 


13284.133 shows an increase of £89,509, 


FLECTRIC AND 


GENERAL TRUST 


REMNANT’S SPEECH 


ixth annual general meeting of 
was held on June 17th at 


House, in London: 


1 Lord Remnant, MBE, the 
the course of his speech, said: 
nual general meeting I referred 
me of the important factors 
n thought would have some 


n the results of the year which 


ving today and expressed the 
although we might suffer some 


nts, the results would not differ 


rom those of the previous year. 


: has proved to be reasonably 


we have, in fact, achieved 
ter results than I ventured to 


ect Our experience has been in 
of the majority of Investment 


h have benefited from the higher 


ness activity and the greater 
industry. generally, Such 
and increased prosperity is 
fected in the accounts of 
ist Companies, although there 
There is no evidence of any 
favourable conditions which 


ave persisted up to the present 


a satisfactory increase in our 
nvestments, which amounted 
figure of £716,353, which is 
| per cent more than the pre- 

The average return on our 

their market value was 6.1 
on their book value 8.6 per 
revenue for the year amounted 

n increase of £32,574, or 


to increase the dividend on 
tock from 6 per cent to 7 per 
iso requires a net sum of 
is is the fourth successive 
we have been able to recom- 
ease of 1 per cent in the 
nd and there is evidence that 


progress has had a profound 
ng the investment status of the 


dinary stock. The board have 
this rate of dividend can 
{ in any financial and economic 
rt of a major national or inter- 
ter, while the results of the 


so far encourage hopes that the 


ecent years may be carried at 


re further. 


cost of your investments at 


derive greater satisfaction from 
ilue of £11,709,020, an increase 


f 1,565,985 over the previous year. This 


appreciation of 41.34 per cent 
k cost, as compared with an 
of 23.78 per cent in the previous 


It has been : good year and I trust stock- 

ers will feel that the satisfactory pro- 
Bes of recent years has been well main- 
tained The 


board's dividend policy has been 
accord with the principle of 
ine’ upon us by the Chancellor 


¢ xcheque rand has also served to build 
S financial position to the satis- 


- Condition in which we find it today. 
br as this Trust is concerned, the 
nS of th 


“ie Current year to date show a 


vement over those of the 











trust 


























Rt i shal hs 1° the = 
thet we vat con Pleasure of telling you 


& Period of the previous year, 
that when ¥ address you next 


another satisfactory year. 


Teport was adopted. 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND 
BROTHERS, LIMITED 


PRODUCTION NOW AT HIGH LEVEL 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
John Bright and Brothers, Limited, was held 
on june 23rd in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: In my address to 
you last year I referred to a very marked 
recession in our trading, experienced during 
the second half of the financial year then 
reviewed. Although in June last year there 
were already indications of an upward trend, 
I told you that *he accounts then presented 
did not fully renect the result of the reces- 
sion. It was only in the latter half of the 
year that the pendulum swung sharply the 
other way, bringing us back to a high level 
of production. 


Gross trading profit at £1,012,418 com- 
pares with £1,276,076 for the previous year. 
On the other hand, the net profit at £504,305 
shows an increase of £28,679 over last year, 
chiefly because the sum of £100,000 over- 
provided for taxation reserve in previous 
years has now been brought back. From 
the total available for appropriation, we have 
again been liberal in our allocations to 
reserves. 


Your directors are again recommending 
a final dividend of one shilling per share 
on the ordinary shares which, with the 
interim dividend already paid, makes a total 
of Is. 3d. per share or 25 per cent as for 
the previous year. 


Our recommendations relating to the 
capital structure of the company will, I 
assume, meet with your .general approval. 
They arise very naturally from a considera- 
tion of the relationship between issued 
capital and the capital actually employed 
in the business. ‘The present proposals are 
@ modest step towards rectification of the 
disparity. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


We are suggesting the capitalisation of the 
sum of £200,000 to be applied in paying up 
in full 800,000 unissued ordinary shares to 
existing holders of ordinary shares in propor- 
tion to their respective holdings. 


For the purpose of capitalisation we have 
chosen to take the sum of £200,000 from the 
reserve for plant extensions and renewals. 
In fact this capital reserve represents share- 
holders’ undistributed profits which have 
been expended on buildings, plant and 
machinery represented as fixed assets on the 
other side of the balance sheet, and is very 
logically therefore a suitable subject for capi- 
talisation, Your directors regard the capitali- 
sation of £200,000 as being a reasonable step 
in the right direction and _ particularly 
because we are satisfied that, provided the 
present level of trading is maintained, and in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the 
issued ordinary capital can be increased from 
£800,000 to £1 million without reducing for 
the current financial year the total rate of 
dividend recommended for the year ended 
last March. 


The outlook for the current financial year 
is, on the whole, good. The recent re-open- 


ing of the Liverpool Cotton “Futures” 
Market was an event of major importance. 


We welcome the freedom of action which 
has been restored to the private trader. The 
restoration of Liverpool to the place she used 
to hold as the world’s most important cotton 
market will not be easy and the private trader 
will have to take his share in the solution of 
many problems but with goodwill on all sides 
nothing but benefit can ultimately accrue to 
the cotton trade as a whole. 
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ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Enginecering Components Limited was held 
on June 24th in London, Mr C. C. Griffith, 
MC, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group profits for the year fell from 
£517,225 to £263,194. Taxation absorbed 
£126,474, leaving a net profit of £136,720. 


The year 1953 was an extremely difficult 
one. Trading conditions existent in the latter 
half of 1952 continued, balancing of customer 
held stocks having a serious effect on our pro- 
duction in the early part of the year. During 
the year the change from a “ seller’s” to a 
“buyer’s” market, together with the con- 
tinued rise in overall cost, have contributed 
to the contraction in profits. 


The results are all the more disappointing 
as our products seem to find more and more 
favour with our customers. 


It is just as difficult as ever to forecast the 
future. Certainly the early months of 1954 
have seen an improvement, but recently 
employees in the engineering industry have 
been awarded a further wage increase. How 
this is to be absorbed without raising our 
prices remains to be seen, as we have no 
guarantee of extra production. This con- 
tinual spiral will have a serious effect on our 
export trade unless some means of checking 
it is found, and we view the situation with 
grave concern, 


Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said 
that the directors proposed in future to issue 
half-yearly progress reports. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 25 per cent approved. 


BARTON & SONS, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ordinary general meeting of Barton 
& Sons, Limited, was held on June 17th 
in London, Mr A. H. Redfern (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In December, 1953, 975,000 ordinary 
shares of 5s. each were offered to stock- 
holders for cash at the price of 9s. 3d. per 
share and the issue was over subscribed. 


The group trading profit amounts to 
£605,824 compared with £690,509 for 1952, 
and after providing for all normal charges 
including depreciation there remains a profit 
of £481,447, from which taxation of £266,500 
is deducted, leaving a net profit of £214,947 
compared with £223,350 for 1952. The net 
cash realised from the issue of ordinary 
stock, £436,436, is reflected in the improved 
liquid position, current assets exceeding 
current liabilities by £1,474,312 compared 
with £962,336 at December, 1952. 


In September, 1953, a professional valua- 
tion of the fixed assets of the group, 
excluding overseas companies, was made. 
The resulting figure is approximately 
£1,300,000 in excess of balance sheet value, 
£700,000 of the increase relating to iand and 
buildings and £600,000 to plant and 
machinery, etc. 

Output for the year is comparable with 
last year, but keen competition is being 
encountered, particularly in products des- 
tined for export. 


The report was adopted and the final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making 15 per cent for 
the year, was approved. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


EFFECT OF SERIOUS FALL IN 
FREIGHT RATES 


The fifty-first annual general meeting was 
held on June 24th in London, Mr R. Rattcliff 
Steel (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The consolidated profit and 
loss account shows a gross profit of £422,147. 
Taxation on these profits absorbs £215,347, 
leaving £206,800 as the net profit for the 
year after taxation. 


The dividends on the preference stock and 
interim dividend on the ordinary stock 
already paid, plus the final dividend and 
bonus on the ordinary stock now recom- 
mended, absorb £83,016, leaving £173,784. 
The balance brought forward from 1952 is 
£791,016, making £964,800. A further sum 
of £200,000 has been put to fleet replacement 
reserve which will now stand at £1,200,000, 
so that £764,800 is left to the credit of the 
profit and loss account and it is proposed to 
carry this sum forward. 


We also propose to repeat the payment of 
24 per cent on the ordinary stock out of 
realised capital accretions, which does not 
attract any form of tax in the hands of the 
stockholders. 


The considerable. reduction in profits is 
entirely due to the serious fall in freight rates, 
to which, as I have explained in the past 
years, most of our business is linked. 
Unfortunately there is no sign of early 
improvement and I should be wrong if I 
encouraged you to hope for any better results 
during the year we are now half way through. 

I am glad to say that there has been no 
lessening of the activities of any of the depart- 
ments or subsidiaries, apart from the falling 
off in the demand for bunker coal, which must 
continue. 

Our oil department, which is progressively 
taking over the large bunkering business 
formerly handled by the coal department, 
has fully maintained its trade in all respects, 
notwithstanding the general recession. It 
also brings many reciprocal benefits to our 
other departments. 


Our shipowning company—the Temple 
Steamship Company Limited—has naturally 
been affected by the fall in freight rates from 
the very high levels of 1951. Rates are now 
at levels which still show only a snvall margin 
over running costs, and then only for the 
more efficient vessels. 


FLEET CHANGES 


The first of the two new motor vessels, 
Temple Hall, was delivered in February, 
1954, about 44 months later than expected 
owing to the cumulative effect of steel short- 
ages in the last two years. Her sister ship, 
Temple Lane, is expected to be delivered 
about the end of September, 1954, some 34 
months late for the same reason. In addition 
to our own Temple ships, our ship. manage- 
ment department has operated vessels for 
clients during the year. 


After reviewing in detail the departmental 
results, the statement continued: 


From my recent statements, our stock- 
holders will have appreciated that the altered 
methods of transport have necessitated the 
re-arrangement of many of our activities ; 
nevertheless, for the most part our business 
remains closely related to ships. Although 
we are expecting another difficult year, we are 
fortunately well situated and feel confident of 
being able to secure our fair share of any 
business that may be obtainable to replace 
those activities which are lessening due to 
world changes. The report was adopted. 


TIMOTHY WHITES AND 
TAYLORS, LIMITED 


VOLUME OF SALES AGAIN 
INCREASED 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on June 24th in 
London. Mr G. I. Rushton, MPS (vice- 
chairman and managing director), in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr Louis Nicholas, 
JP, FCA (chairman), presided. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement : The accounts of 
the company for the 53 weeks ended January 
2, 1954, show a continued improvement in the 
profits of the company and its subsidiaries. 
The total sales of the company and its retail 
subsidiaries for the period were higher than 
the high level of sales for the year 1952 but, 
in common with other businesses of a similar 
nature, expenses, particularly wages, salaries, 
rents and rates have continued to rise. 


The trading profit and sundry income of 
the group for the period ended January 2 last 
was £1,373,558 (equated to 52 weeks 
£1,347,642) as against £1,247,365 last year. 


The provision for taxation, including taxa- 
tion due January, 1955, amounts to £654,994 
equivalent to over 60 per cent of the profits. 
Your directors recommend a total dividend 
of 30 per cent, less tax. 


The total reserves of the group, capital 
and revenue now total {2,800,975 as against 
a paid-up capital of £2,809,517. 

With regard to the future, present sales are 
in excess of those for the corresponding 
period of 1953. I have every hope, subject 
to nothing unforeseen occurring, that the 
trading results for the current year will be 
satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ARGUS PRESS 
HOLDINGS 


EARNINGS WELL MAINTAINED 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of The Argus Press Holdings Limited was 
held on June 23rd in London. 


Mr F. R. Lewis, who presided, said: In 
his speech to the shareholders last year the 
chairman indicated the possibility of a fall in 
net profit. ‘You will have seen that, in 
fact, the figures were almost identical with 
those of the previous year. The trading 
balance is £191,974, against £189,102 for the 
previous year. After deducting expenses, 
directors’ fees and taxation, we have avail- 
able £54,123. If you pass the recommenda- 
tion of your directors that a final dividend 
of 10 per cent, making 17} per cent for the 
year, be paid we shall carry forward a sum 
of £230,921, against £211,426 brought in. 


A year ago shareholders were informed that 
we had made an offer for the entire share 
capital of Messrs Kelly & Kelly Limited, 
general printers, of Singer Street, Finsbury, 
E.C. That offer was accepted and Kelly & 
Kelly Limited is now a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of The Argus Press. The profits of 
Kelly & Kelly subsequent to the date of 
acquisition have been included in the 
accounts. 

Turning to the future, increases in produc- 
tion costs have not yet ceased but the demand 
for print is generally very satisfactory. In 
the field of magazines and newspapers, com- 
petition is strong. This year the figures so 
far are very encouraging and we are looking 
for further opportunities of expansion. 

It may be necessary in the future to arrange 
for further finance for the provision of new 
plant. The report was adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS, LIMITED 


MAJ-GEN W. W. RICHARDS’s 


SPEECH 
The eighteenth annual genera! meeting of 
this company was held on June 22nd in 
London. 
Major-General W. W. Richards, CB, CRp 
MC, chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: When I addressed you last year, [ drew 


attention to the near completion of the lay 
of our Ropeways and I suggested that the 
attainment of that goal should, after a reason. 
able interval, result in progressively smoother 


and more profitable operations. To our 
regret it is taking far longer to secure maxi- 
mum tonnages from the Fanti Mine. 
Notwithstanding the absence of any 
premium in the free market price of 


gold, which amounted during the year under 
review to no less than 14s. 6d. per ounce 
the net mine profit last month amounted to 


the gratifying figure of £26,669 ; and this 
was achieved after charging development 
expenditure amounting to £7,561. These 


good figures were not, as may have been 
assumed, due to a better return from the 
Fanti Mine, but were largely ativibutable to 
our older and tried sections, Abbontiakoon, 
Mantraim and Pepe. The tonnage 


total 


mined and milled from all sections reached hd 


the record figure of 70,958 tons 


We must now enlarge development opera- 
tions to ensure the future maintenance of 
the ore reserves. The present rate of 700 


feet of development per month will accord- 
ingly be increased to 900 feet per month 
for the remainder of this year, after which 
the rate will be progressively increased to 
reach 1,200 feet per month by September, 


1955. The report was adopted. 


VAB PRODUCTS LIMITED 


A FAVOURABLE RESULT 


1 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Vab Products Limited held on 
June 17th in London. 

Mr Ivor Lloyd, AMIAE, FCS, MInstBE 
(the chairman), in the course of his speech 
said: The profit of the group amounted t 


£54,103 for the twelve months ended Decem 
ber 31, 1953, which compares very favour 
ably with the profit figure of £37,349 for the 
previous year. Taxation absorbs {35,85 

almost two-thirds of the profit earned by the 
group. The sum of £8,500 has been retaine 


in the accounts of the subsidiary compan 
and the group profit and loss account balanc 
carried forward is increased from £13,/¥ 
to £22,017. 

Towards the end of the year we acquire 


Tupholmes (Sheffield) Limited, a » -II-knows 
firm of hardware merchants. Your director 


are of the opinion that during the cutre 
year this company ‘will make a usciui comm 
bution to the group. 
IMPROVED SALES SERVIC! 
premises if 


During the year, part of the | acs 5 
Sheffield occupied by Royse Brothers Limite 


were brought into use as a Northern dep 
for the distribution of the products of ve 
Rails Limited and Vab Plastics Limite 
which has had the effect of improvins © 
sales of these companies and the: goin 
rent ¢ 


our customers in that area. The p 
pany has now acquired this leasehold perl 
in order to ensure the continuity o ° 
service. 


Your board has continued its policy 
increasing ‘the efficiency of various 


sidiaries by the installation of new pl 
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ble. Whilst conditions are still 
board are optimistic with regard 
r year. Legislation has been 
nroduced making the carrying of reflex 
or npulsory on all vehicles, and I 
um confident that your subsidiary, Fairylites 
Lim ted. e of the oldest companies 
cial n this type of accessory,, will 
benefit during the.current year. 
The rej was adopted and the total divi- 
-d of 12: per cent was approved. 
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SOUTHERN AREAS 
ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


The twe first annual general meeting of 
Southern A Electric Corporation was held 
axton Hall, Westminster, on June 18th. 

e course of his speech to the 
the chairman, Sir Arnold B. 
MIEE, MP, said: 

ill that a year ago I informed 

id but recently agreed to pur- 

le of the share capital of Tyer 

Limited, manufacturers of 
railway sig ng and automatic train control 
spparatus. In the accounts before you is 





* 
ncorporate sausfactory return on that 
nvesiment 1 I would add that we have 
sme interesting developments pending. 
ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 

Our capital reserve balance as at Decem- 
br 31, 1952, was £51,646. Of this sum 
{13,000 has been converted into bonus shares 
af two subsidiary companies and allotted ‘to 


the holding company and we have added 
was the profit realised on the 
sle of some of our outside investments. Our 

is now £45,214 as shown. 
Referring now to our revenue reserves, the 
contingency reserve of £40,000 is unchanged, 
t neral reserve is increased by 
{ £45,000 to £82,750) trans- 
fered from profit and loss account. 


The third item of £215,348 is an increase 
of £87,422 on last year’s figure of £127,926. 
Of this increase of £87,422, the major con- 
tribution is £68,533 from EPT postwar 
refund to which I have already made 
reference. 


The net effect of all these changes is that 
our combined capital and revenue reserves 
now aggregate {383,312 as compared with 
£333,105 a year ago, an increase of £50,207. 


_ We have to make provision for income tax 
liability in respect of the trading results for 
the year 1953 of no less a sum than 
£145,182, which is nearly four and a half 
tumes the dividend distribution of £32,319 
which we are proposing today. 

You will observe next that our bank over- 
draft has been reduced by no less than 
£107,309, viz. from £361,442 at December 
31, 1952, to £254,133 at December 31, 1953. 
At our meeting a year ago a shareholder 
enquired how we intended to finance. our 
various Capital commitments and other needs. 
We have spent on extensions and additions to 
land, buildings and tool eqv' pment of subsi- 
diary companies no less than £160,000. We 
also completed during the year the purchase 
of the Tyer Railway Signalling business, 
and provided additional working capital for 
subsidiary company needs. We have achieved 
all this by turning into cash £109,000 of our 
last year’s stocks and work in progress, by 
selling some of our outside investments for 
£44,568 cash at a satisfactory profit, and 
by ploughing back undistributed profits of 
subsidiary companies. I trust shareholders 
will agree that financial policy has been 


, na arid 
sound ing prucent, 


ir 
OU! 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


In the consolidated profit and loss account 


we start off with profits, including dividend 
on our outside investments, of £284,781, com- 
pared with £265,600 in the previous year, an 
improvement of over £19,000. Depreciation 
requires nearly £10,000 more, due to the 
additional expenditure on fixed assets. We 
have also deemed it prudent to write £16,699 
off our patent rights, etc., as compared with 
£109 last year. We next have to provide 


ja95 


£131,252 to meet our tax liabilities, which 
include £27,700 for Excess Profits Levy, 
which is a non-recurring item. For this 


relief in our subsequent accounts let us be 
thankful. 


I turn now to the profit attributable to the 
Holding Company’s interest, which this year 
is £92,157 compared with £82,460 last year, 
which gives you the true net profit compari- 
son. We show a sum available, adding in 
last year’s carry forward of £127,926, of 
£288,616. After providing for the proposed 
dividend and bonus, transferring £37,750 to 
general reserve, and writing off formation 
expenses already referred to, we have a carry 
forward to our next year’s profit and loss 
account of £215,348, as compared with 
£127,926 brought in, an increase of £87,422. 


STOCKS WRITTEN DOWN 


Before computing the profits of the sub- 
sidiary companies incorporated in the group 
consolidated accounts, those companies in the 
aggregate wrote down the value of their 
stocks, tools and other smaller items by 
approximately £83,000. 

To summarise briefly the net effect of the 
group figures I have commented upon, it is 
this: Stocks, etc., have been written down 
by £83,000 and patent rights by £16,000, 
fixed assets have been added of the value of 
£150,000, balances carried forward are up by 
£87,000, and capital and revenue reserves are 
increased by £50,000. Yet we had reduced 
our bank borrowings by £107,000. I think I 
may let these figures speak for themselves. 


I should mention that as Colonel Hardie 
is no longer resident in London and wishes 
to be relieved of a portion of his responsi- 
bilities as joint managing director with me, 
the board have asked him to continue to 
serve as technical director. He will also 
retain his directorship of some of the more 
important subsidiaries while resigning from 
others. 

I hope that the results for the year 1954 
will, in the uncertain world conditions which 
unhappily still prevail, be at least as good as 
those which we now present to you. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL | 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE ' ‘adi 
raduate Research Assistants required: one appointment Is Ai 

regional industrial problems and will be within the 
100 to £650 per annum: the other, for work on bulk 
a t tuffs, will be for a period of two years with Salary ; 

e a, 0 1um. Superannuation benefits under the F.S.S.U. and | © A. SC 
“idrens allowances.—Further particulars from the Registrar, to tion under the F.S.S.U. 
hom applications (four copies) should be sent not later than Further: particulars 

q July 19 
os re - | by July 17, 1954, 

GB UP of expanding companies seeks executive capable of e 

MT ordina the activities of the various companies with a view 

nar hing and economy in the various basic operations. Know- 

er Of @ ancy, buying, sales, advertising, administration, eee eee 
scans and methods, production, The position calls for someone invites mquiries from 

. middle of ining the various departments of the group, inter- 
te nd engaging staff and representatives and bringing in new Calvados 
oe 's must have a strong personality and must have held ee 
a cullve positions recently. All replies will be treated in strict mene 
Noite we te, stating full details, age, 
~svired, to Chairman, Box 594. 

Te British Transport Commission invite applications for a position 
f Statist Economist, Statistics Division, B.T.C.HQ., the 
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tical method, of current economic statistics and of 
e Candidates should be 
“© ana 40 years of age and will be eligible for membership 

n scheme subject to the requirements of the fund. 
civing full particulars of education, experience and 
sent within 14 days to the Chief of Establishment & 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


S MANAGER required by well-known engineering 
don to take charge of division handling mechanical 
quipment for the aircraft and automotive industries. 
possess recent and first-hand knowledge of the 
hese industries and be competent to conduct top 
at home and abroad. Salary up to £3,000 p.a. and 
to the right man.—Please send full details to 


Box gap, “Cmblete sets The Economist, 1947 to 1953.—Offers to 


WYE COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Governing Body of Wye College imvites applications for the 
post of Agricultural Economist in the Agricultural Economics Depart- 
ment. Applicants must be graduates, preferably with qualifications 
in Economics and Horticulture or Agriculture. The appointment will 
be made it the A.E. scale (£676-£949, consolidated) with superannua- 


may be obtained from the Registrar, Wve 


College, Nr. Ashford, Kent, to whom applications should be forwarded 


experience and salary Ne oa Department of internationally known company 


AN INVITATION TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


Small French town (Normandy), entirely reconstructed since 1947, 


British/American firms seeking factory-space 


in Erance, Efficient modern services, reliable non-Communist labour, 
generous municipal facilities.—Please write Mairie, Aunay-sur-Odon, 


requires a Manager, A versatile and capable man who has a 


which is £1,200-£1,700 p.a. Good University degree ; 
vy in economics, Sound knowledge, theoretical and hy EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs for woman graduate 

4 with good honours degree. London office controlling European 
network of world-wide advertising organisation offers a position of 
unusual interest with every chance of rapid advancement. Essential 
qualifications are: good spoken and written French and German, 
a clear concise prose style, pleasing personality, energy, initiative, 
organising ability and an analytic mind. Experience in any of the 
following fields will prove useful: economics, statistics, social] studies, 
library work (indexing, extracting, precis, etc.). journalism, public 
relations, market research, advertising.—Write Box 588, 


ee 


first-rate knowledge of French and/or German and is an able nego- 
tiator should find this a congenial and progressive position.—Applica- 
tions should give details of age and experience.—Box 603, 


IOGRAPHER required to write history of a business, including 
] life and background of its founder, Should appeal to young 
English, History or Economics graduate aspiring to be an author. 
Will those interested please write, giving brief details of their 
qualifications and other relevant information.—Box 593. 


TNHE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2. invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

The Council of Victoria University College proposes shortly to 
appoint a SENIOR LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS, and invites applications from suitably qualified persons 
for this pwust. 

The salary will be £1,092 &s. per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,292 8s. per annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for the appointee, 


his wife and his children. - 
Duties to be assumed on September 1, 1954, or as soon thereafter as 
may be agreed upon. 


method of application 

f Universities of 
W.C.1. 

New Zealand 


Further particulars and information as to the 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
the British Commonwealt® 5, Gordon Square, London, 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
and London, is July 31 1954. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A company of high national repute, engaged in the large scale 
manufacture of consumer goods, invites applications for a most 
interesting appointment. The successful applicant will be responsible 
to the Chief Market Research Executive for the continuous study of 
consumer wants in relation to the company’s products, the regular 
scrutiny of specifications and quality through sample surveys, and 


le a basis for the com- 


the interpretation of statistical data to provide 

pany'’s product development and marketing policies. Candidates 
should be under 35, have a university standard of education and @ 
wide experience in the field of market research. A knowledge of 


distribution problems embracing the wider issues of marketing and 
product presentation is especially important. Initial salary will be 
commensurate with the candidate's breadth of experience in this field 


and a figure not less than £1,500 is in mind. In addition, the com- 
pany offers a non-contributory pension scheme, life assurance and 
other substantial benefits.—Apply in confidence, giving full details 
of age, education and career to date, to Box 609 

‘ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; 
i.) PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for_ pensionable 


appointments. Applications may be accepted up to December 31, 
1954, but early application is advised as an earlier closing date may 
eventually be announced. Interview Boards will sit at frequent 
intervals. The Scientific posts cover a wide range of scientific research 
and development in most of the major fields of fundamental and 
applied science. In biological subjects the number of vacancies is 
small: individual vacancies exist at present for candidates who have 
specialised in palaeobotany, foraminifera, malacology and lichenology. 
The Patent posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), and 
Ministry of Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first- or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candi- 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. Can- 
didates for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees in 
1954 may apply before the result of their degree examination is known, 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, but 
specially suitable candidates under 26 may be admitted. For Scientific 
Officers and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1954 (up to 31 
for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class). Salary 
(London) Senior Scientific Officers: (men) £975-£1,150 ; (women) £845- 
£1,025. Scientific Officers: (men) £470-£855; (women) £470-£750. Patent 
Examiner and Patent Officer Classes: (men) £440-£760 (rates under 
review). Women's rates somewhat lower. Somewhat lower rates in 
the provinces. s : 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. §.53/54 for Senior Scientific Officers and S8.52/54—S.128/54 for the 
other posts. 

LD-ESTABLISHED firm of Engineers and Machinery Merchants, 
( with ample technical and financial resources, are interested in 
acquiring complete Works, Industrial Installations and large ranges 
of Machinery of virtually every type—either in GREAT BRITAIN 
OR OVERSEAS, Notable purchases in recent years include plants 
for the manufacture of Chemicals, Heavy and Light Engineering 
Products, Ircn, Steel and N-F, Metals, Artificial Fibres, Machine 
Tools, Hydraulic, Plastics and Rubber Machinery, Cement, Radio 
and Gramophones, also redundant Railways, Mines, Electric 
Generating Stations, Breweries, Distilleries, Boilers. The advertisers 
have highly qualified technical staffs and every facility for the expedi- 
tious dismantling and removal of large industrial equipment, All 
replies will be treated in the strictest confidence.—Box 606. 

‘ALES MANAGER with a sound grasp of technical aspects of 
b electronic materials, including ceramics, required by Midlands 
branch of large industrial group. Applicants, preferably metallurgists 
or chemical engineers, having ability to anticipate and develop the 
uses of the materials and competent to negotiate with customers 
respecting commercial applications to products are invited to apply 
for this position, Good salary and prospects,—Please send full details 
and indication of salary desired to Box 598, 
\ ARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT required by large industrial 
4 company near London. Pensionable post. Applications are 
invited from graduates, preferably in Economics, who have a mini- 
mum of three years’ experience in* market research work.—Apply, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, to Box 592. 

‘ALES MANAGER required by large organisation to take charge 
2 of a group of miscellaneous products supplied to the electrical 
and radio industries. Specialised experience in this field is of less 
importance than the ability to appreciate the potentialities and 


ete. $ 


exploit the commercial and other applications of the products. Ability 
to conduct negotiations at top level is absolutely essential, -A sub- 


stantial salary is offered and prospects are excellent.—Please send 
full details of age, experience and salary desired to* Box 595. 
| ARGE Industrial Group, leading in its own field, with Head- 
4 quarters near London, invites applications for position of Chief 
Accountant, who must be chartered accountant with industrial 
experience and able to assume responsibility for subsidiary and 
consolidated accounts, taxation, costing, finance and organisation of 
accounting methods, Age 35 to 45 years. Considerable prospects 
for applicant with right experience and personality. Commencing 
salary at least £2,000. Only applicants of outstanding ability can be 
considered, Full details of education, career, qualifications, age, etc. 
should be sent to Box No. T.3966/3, Foster Turner & Everetts Ltd.. 
ll, Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, : 


rad 


Tac 
THE ECONOMIST, JuNe 26, 1954 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Applications are invited for a Grade I lectureship in F 
of Commerce and Social. Science (salary £1,100 to £16) |... 
upon qualifications), The principal duties of the po pending 
pursue research into and lecture.on Employer-Emp!o | be o 
It will be an advantage if candidates, besides holding 4 (eon 
in commerce or economics, have had some experience jue : 
The lectureship_ is tenable under a deed of gift and bina 
for a period of seven years, ‘Listed 

Applications, with the names of three referees, sho wh 
Registrar, The University, Birmingham, 15, before J > 1 the 
Further particulars may be obtained from the under: 15, 

C, G. BURTON tg 

The University, Birmingham, 15, June, i804 “a 7% 

a 
THE DURHAM COLLEGES 
in the University. of Durham 
BOARD FOR EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the post of Temporary tor f 
Extra-Murai Studies. The appointment will date from ae or 
1954, or such other date as may be arranged, The sa tachh 1, 
to the appointment will be £500 per annum, together wi bene 
of the F.S.S.U. Scheme and Family Allowances, = 

The Staff Tutor will be required to teach one or of th 
following subjects :— ; , 

Economics, 
Industrial Relations. 
Sociology. 

Applications (three copies), stating subjects offered and civing the 
names of three persons to whom reference may }: ‘should 
be sent not later than July 10th to the Secretary, 3% Baile 
Durham, from whom further particulars may be obta 7% 

GENERAL MANAGER 

Required by West African trading company. Fx need in 
wholesale and retail trading in building materials, | cycles 
and accessories, provisions, ete. Company operates yn stores 
in the principal British territories. Applicants must ss leader- 
ship and must be industrious, fit and between the a 55 and 45 
and able to produce impeccable references. Pern position 
offering considerable scope for a man with sound met lise know- 
ledge, sales and administrative ability, and capable taking full 
control of European and African staff. Knowledge of budgeting 
stock and financial control essential. Free furnished accommodation 
provided, first-class passages, 12-18 months’ tours w th good leave 
periods. Pension, generous salary and bonus terms - Colonial rates 
income tax, All applications will be treated in confidence.—Apply, 
own handwriting, giving full details of past experien ducational 


and other qualifications, to Box 610, 














TYHE MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT of a Mid 

requires a Male University Graduate aged 2 
economics and statistics (the latter preferably to mo: 
tary level). This is a new post, demanding an alert 
ef setting down the results of his work. adequate! 
Salary in accordance with age and qualifications 
details, to Box 586. 


PRODUCE OFFICER required for NIGERIA in the MA 


# and EXPORTS DEPARTMENT for 18 to 24 mon! 
instance, Salary, etc., according to experience in : 

to £1,631 a year, Gratuity of £100/£150 a year. Outfit 
Free passages for Officer and wife. Assistance toward 
children’s passages or grant up to £150 annually for : 
United Kingdom, Liberal leave on full salary, Candida 
must have a University degree in Commerce, Econo: 
ture, and should possess administrative ability. Exper 
tion and grading of agricuitural products an advan 


the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1. Stat 
block letters, full qualifications and experienc: 
M1/33943/EN., 


ALES DEVELOPMENT, U.K.-U.S.A. 

seeKs appointment. Sales Manager and Sales Prom! 
with important National and Internatidnal Companies 
in plannins and organising major sales development ca! 
had gene.al business experience including admi: 


accounts. Has lived and travelled extensively Canada a 
Box 591. 
ALES MANAGER with experience of transformers an‘ 


or other specialised field of electrical component: 
important department of large organisation. Must be fu 
to controlling a sales organisation, able to conduct 
highest levels and technically conversant with current 
in electronics Substantial salary and excellent pro: 
send full details and indication of salary desired to 


( ERSRAL SALES MANAGER required by importar 
group in South West to develop and expand exis! 
of mechanical components and general engineering “ 
tions a-e invited from persons holding similar appoin' 
machine tool or mechanical engineering fields, poss: 
circle of trade contacts and able to negotiate at highest 
up to £3,000 p.a.—Please send full details to Box 599. 


TIYECHNICAL SALES MANAGER required for impo: 
nea: London to expand existing large turnover Ww 
emphasis on the technical development of mechani 
for the electrical and allied industries, A wide exp! 
with abil‘ty to conduct negotiations at Director level an) 
technical development into the most profitable fields @ 
qualifications. Substantial salary and excellent prosp 
send full details and indication of salary desired to BP: 


G ENERAL SALES MANAGER required by well-know! 
J develop and expand existing large turnover in 
ponents and equipment for Aircraft. Applicants must } 
date experience of requirements and be connected at 
this fleld and be able to conduct surveys and negoti:' 
and abroaa. This is a senior appointment, which wil 
and demands wide experience and administrative 4 
send full details and indication of salary desired to 


Froreten SALES MANAGER fequired by old-establis! 
age preferably 30-40, First-class refergnoes essen''9 
would necessitate foreign travel. for approximately 

annuaily, Fiuent French essential, German and/or Sp4' 
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tageous Minimum commencing salary £1,500 p.a.—Box »»v- 
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